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Detail of Choir 
Stall End 


All of the elaborate 
wood carving in the 
cathedral here shown 
was executed in our 
studios. 


T is a well recognized fact that no 
material lends itself so effectively 
tothe adornment of the church as beau- 
tifully carved wood. Some of the most 
interesting art treasures of the past are 
preserved in this expressive medium. 
The giving to the church of a pulpit, 
an altar, a lectern, or other suitable 
fitment in carved wood, either as a 
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Sermons in Mood 


memorial or simply as a tribute to 
beautify the edifice, is an old and 
revered custom. 

A recent publication of our Ecclesias- 
tical Department is intended to show 
both the scope of our work and the 
wealth of opportunity for effective 
pieces of all kinds, available from our 
wood carving studios. 
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E. Chambers Illustration for ‘* Ourselves When Older * 


IT OCCURRED TO CHENISTON THAT HIS LONG DEVOTION WAS NOTHING TO HER 
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POINTS WEST 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


In the July and August issues of the Magazine, Mr. Ruhl told of his visits to Northern 
Idaho and Western Montana, where he was an interested observer of the trials and progress of 
those men and women who had taken over their homesteads from the Government in 1909 and 
1910—perhaps the last of the American pioneers! In the present paper he proceeds still farther 
West, and farther in time from pioneering days, and he shows in what forms the spirit of the 
Californian Argonauts and the Utah Latter Day Saints is now manifesting itself—Taer Epitors. 


HERE was a time in the little 
prairie towns when the event of the 
day was the passage of the overland 
express. The superior traveler, drows- 
ing in his Pullman, beheld a succession 
of little reviewing parties, made up of 
tired women in sunbonnets, sun-baked 
men squinting under big straw hats, 
spindly girls with sun-bleached pigtails 
hanging down their backs. They stared 
at the dark cars with their air of luxu- 
rious mystery, at the “diner” with its 
flash of silver and shaded lamps, and 
were still staring as the train pulled out 
and left them in their isolation. 
Many prairie stories have begun or 
ended with this wistful picture; I have 
myself seen it. But it wasn't to be seen 
in Kansas, at any rate, as our train 
rolled westward toward the Colorado 
line. The flat land, the heat and the 
hush, the red sun going down behind 
the cornfields, were as of yore. The 
little towns, from the car window, 
didn’t seem to have changed very much; 
and certainly people still came down to 
see the train. But they didn’t come in 
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sunbonnets, and we seemed to be met 
not so much by people as by automo- 
biles. 

The train would pull up to a station 
and the space behind it would be banked 
almost solid with motor cars. 

Ah, one thought, a holiday of some 
sort! Or the Rotarians are having a 
convention, or the local Congressman 
is coming home. Nothing of the kind! 
It was simply the folks come down to 
see the train. These cars were driven, 
frequently, by bareheaded young girls 
—daughters, perhaps, of the tired 
mothers aforesaid—and all these young 
ladies wore the same oblate spheroidal 
coiffures extinguishing their ears. Re- 
clining beside them, or gracefully ad- 
dressing them from the ground in the 
manner of the automobile and collar 
advertisements, were youths of sim- 
ilarly care-free mien. Oldsters and in- 
fants, if any, crowded on the back seat. 

The train itself was evidently less an 
object of interest—who could be curious 





about something tied to a track after 
galloping up and down the world on 
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his own gasoline horse?—than a mere 
sort of stopping place in the evening’s 
tour. For having seen us safely in, as 
it were, these self-possessed young driv- 
ers did not wait to see us rather inglo- 
riously crawl out, but stepped on the 
starter, and with a br-r-rum of accelera- 
tion and shifting gears whirled about 
and away. 

I stopped in Kansas City, Topeka, 
and Emporia, and had a glimpse of the 
main street of 
towns; and both there and farther 
West found further corroboration of 
the impression received from the car 
window. So far as marbled noses and 
tinted cheeks, high heels and the weary 
droop of the eyes, went, Broadway had 
nothing to show to the least of prairie 
towns. The Beauty Shop was as much 
a part of the more or less standardized 
small-town landscape as the Smoke 
Shop, and the horrible word “facials” 
was found next door to oil cakes and 
chicken feed, tractors and plows. 

I use the word “horrible” with uneasy 
consciousness that it is the part of every 
generation to be appalled by the one 
that follows it. In Punch the other day 
there was a picture of an elderly gentle- 
man raising horrified hands at two young 
women drinking cocktails, and beside 
it the same sort of elderly gentleman, 
raising similarly horrified hands at the 
sight of a stiff-backed mid-Victorian 
female pedaling by on one of the first 
safety bicycles. One has no wish to be 
an elderly gentleman raising horrified 
hands. I merely report some of the 
things that strike the eye on revisiting 
the West after an absence of several 
years. And in the first paper picked 
up in Los Angeles I found these obser- 
vations confirmed by a critic of the 
drama of whose contemporaneousness 
there seemed no doubt. 

“Surely,” he wrote, “a De Mille 
drama of parlor, bedroom, and bath is 
as educational to the hicks of Hog Run, 
Kansas, as a travelogue of the Hop 
High Indians. Even now, on streets 
of tall timber towns, a hundred miles 


several other Kansas’ 
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from nowhere, one may see the corn- 
cob pipe replaced by the ivory cigarette 
holder. Sally Jane and Jim will never 
drink out of the fingerbowl as Pa did 
when he went to the Democratic con- 
vention back in °89. The small-town 
girl has looked on Bebe Daniels and 
learned about women from her. . .” 

Whether these surface changes are 
accompanied by a corresponding change 
in character can scarcely be told with 
any accuracy from a car window, but 
there they are, at any rate, for anyone 
to see who takes the trouble to buy 
himself a round-trip ticket to the Coast 
and back. 


If you leave the train and stroll up 
Main Street a bit you will find that the 
scenery has changed almost as’ much 
as the people. And in this change the 
automobile and its accessories play a 
large part. The bobsleds and buffalo 
robes of winter, the honest farmer’s 
horses draped in leather fly nets in 
summer—common at least as late as 
Tarkington’s Gentleman from Indiana 
—are rarely seen, while the “livery 
and sales stable,”’ which was almost a 
community center in the old small 
town, is all but extinct. This long, low, 
battered, frame barn used to stand on 
a side street close to the central square 
and the courthouse. Small boys gaz- 
ing through its wide open door down a 
long, dark tunnel of stalls were filled 
with a sense of romance and mystery. 

At the left of the door on the inside 
was a glassed-in office with a dusty desk 
and advertisements of liniment and a 
colored picture of Maud §S. doing the 
mile in 2:06. The proprietor had a red 
face, carried a whip, swore terribly on 
occasion, and the small boys aforesaid 
believed that he had once been ring- 
master in a circus. He was assisted by 
several rather raffish young men. When 
the novelist, who wrote about the 


homesteaders coming down to see the 
train, wanted to contrast the innocence 
of his heroine with the wickedness of 
the world, he had her walk downtown 
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and overhear some of the talk of the 
boys about the livery stable. The horses 
saw a great deal of life. Attached to 
battered hacks they met strangers at the 
trains, took people to weddings and to 
funerals; they carried dashing drum- 
mers on their flights about the country, 
and were supposed, according to all the 
old jests, when young folks went buggy 
riding, to know how to drive themselves. 

In the livery stable’s place are gar- 
ages and filling stations. The latter 
take the good corners when they can 
get them, and in cities become a nui- 
sance. The people of Kansas City 
have great public spirit and an aware- 
ness of the commercial value of munici- 
pal beauty rare in America. And when 
I was there they were calling these 
filling stations “‘ Uglies,” and the papers 
were writing vigorous editorials against 
them. 

There are other examples of the 
spread of this mechanistic culture. 
Even rather small Western towns have 
neatly paved streets and concrete side- 
walks; “boulevard lamps” «re soon 
thought essential on the main street; 
and there is scarce a prairie village 
without at least one porcelain drinking 
fountain, even though there be no 
water in it. The “sanitary” and “pure 
food” quick lunch, with walls and 
tables enameled like bathtubs, crackers 
in paper containers and waitresses in 
white, is found in the remotest neighbor- 
hoods. A town site is laid out to-day 
and to-morrow you find a drug store 
exactly like a New York drug store, 
with an onyx soda fountain, a stamp 
machine, kodaks, phonograph records, 
and everything from the usual pain 
killers to lip sticks and Vanity Fair. 

Few who grew up in the old Middle 
Western small town ever thought of it 
as winsome or picturesque. Those who 
thought of the matter at all probably 
compared it rather mournfully with 
something seen or read about in Eu- 
rope. When you look, however, through 
the screen of the gasoline filling station, 
with its rather meretricious pergola, 
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back to the old livery stable, one sees 
that while something has been gained, 
something also is lost. The filling sta- 
tion smells of grease and machines and 
the livery stable smelled of horses and 
hay and life. It’s a matter of choice, 
of course, but an American has the 
rather unusual experience of seeing 
““quaintness”’ in the making here, and 
how charm is often merely a tone of 
time. 


As we pulled out of one of the stations 
in southwestern Colorado an automo- 
bile whirled up and two young farmers 
hopped out and swung themselves 
aboard. 

“Some ride!” 

“T’ll say it was! George is sure some 
driver!” 

“Sure is! We come round that corner 
at thirty miles an hour!” 

“We sure did! Some car, that bug!” 

“Sure is! Some hill climber, too! 
D’see her take that mesa hill on high? 
Some climb!” 

“Sure was! Some little ranch, that 
o’ George’s, huh?” 

“Sure is! Some 

And so on, ad lib. The same conver- 
sation could probably be duplicated, 
with slight variations, in Illinois or 
Massachusetts. 

“Bad” Spanish is rather uncommon. 
Your South American mozo speaks a 
tongue full of sonorous tones and phrases 
of courtesy, differing surprisingly little 
from the Spanish taught in the schools. 
Even “bad” French, if translated lit- 
erally, is likely to sound amusingly 
formal to the American ear. Our own 
colloquial speech seems, on the other 
hand, to tend to an almost monosyllabic 
simplicity, and the substitution for 
orthodox speech of a few labor-saving 
slang symbols. It is as if we were bent 
on doing away with intellectual work 
altogether and reducing conversation to 
a series of grunts. 


” 


Salt Lake City is more than four 
thousand feet up in the air. 


From the 
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ends of its long streets you can go right 
on climbing up to snow-capped moun- 
tains. And down from these mountains 
tumbles an endless amount of crystal 
water to keep the desert green and make 
light and power. Down the gutters of 
its main street water is always rushing, 
to whisk dust, papers, banana skins, 
and even tin cans instantly away. 
Drinking fountains are everywhere— 
real fountains, in which you can dip your 
whole face without misgivings. If water 
could be made as attractive everywhere, 
the enforcement of prohibition would 
be twice as easy. The summer crowds 
go out to Saltair, on the lake, to dance, 
just as they go from New York to Coney 
Island, and the long ride out and back, 
on fast electric trains, costs only thirty- 
five cents, with the dancing, in an enor- 
mous pavilion, thrown in. 

Do the Mormons hope, by early mar- 
riages, to “release” into this earthly 
transit the souls which otherwise, now 
that plural marriages are abolished, 
might run the risk of being “impris- 
oned”? They seem, at any rate, to 
encourage young folks to get together 
and to have a good time. And their 
city, far from being the abode of dour 
apostles and their sad-eyed victims, 
is one of the brightest, cleanest, ap- 
parently most cheerful towns in Amer- 
ica. 

At noon, in the huge Tabernacle, 
there is an organ concert for tourists. 
They drift in diffidently, a quaint little 
cross-section of small-town and rural 
America for the most part, and sprinkle 
themselves over the rear of the church. 
Far up in front a man in a black coat 
rises and, in a voice in which the min- 
isterial tone is stiffened with a curious 
note of authority, announces that the 
concert is about to begin, that the doors 
will be closed during the playing and 
no one allowed to leave, and that if 
anyone cannot sit through the concert 
he may leave now. 

There is a moment’s hush. No one 
stirs. The man gives a signal, and in- 


stantly the big doors slam shut and 
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through the silence the keys can be 
heard turning in their locks. In the air 
is a pleasant tingle of sacerdotal creepi- 
ness—with a similar finality might the 
trick doors of some ancient Egyptian 
temple have closed to smother those 
who had profaned the gods. 

Then the great organ plays. The 
programs are all of a pattern, designed, 
with an incidental touch of propaganda, 
to please and impress this particular sort 
of audience. The heavy number, ex- 
hibiting the organist’s virtuosity, is 
followed by the Mormon hymn, “O 
My Father”: 


In the heavens are parents single? 
No, the thought makes reason stare. 
Truth is reason; truth eternal 
Tells me I've a mother there. 


And there is always the familiar. “old 
melody” with variations, in which sen- 
timent and all the organ’s stops are 
whipped up into as sure-fire a mixture 
as the prima donna’s response to the 
last encore with “Home, Sweet Home.” 

It was a strange adventure to sit in 
that Utah temple, with its memories of 
desert pioneers, of “Urim” and “Thum- 
mim” and golden tablets brought down 
by the angel of Manchester, New York, 
and, surrounded by tight-lipped Ne- 
braska farmers, have that great organ 
sail out on “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes”! Rare Ben Jonson and 
Brigham Young, King Charles I and 
Joseph Smith, Latter Day Saints and 
the love songs of cavaliers! . . 

One thought of Tolstoi and the 
Kreutzer Sonata: ‘Music in general is 
a terrible thing. Music instantaneously 
transports me into that mental condition 
in which he who composed it found 
himself . . . he knew why he was in 
that mood. The mood impelled him 
to do certain things and therefore meant 
something to him, but it means nothing 
for me... there is only excitement 
and it is impossible to tell what to do 
in this state of mind. And that is why 
music is so terrible.... In China 
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music is regulated by government, and 
that is as it should be. . . .” 

But there was nothing to regulate 
the Mormon organist. The melody was 
not enough—it must needs be embroid- 
ered and festooned with flute and echo 
and tremolo and obbligato of cathedral 
chimes. 

Ding! 
with thine eyes 
Dong! 


Drink to me only 


And I will pledge with mine 
Cling! 
Clang! 
Clawng! 
Cling-a-ling-a-ling 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine 
Bing! 
Bang! 
Bawng! 


One wondered what Tolstoi would 
have thought of Salt Lake! 


As the audience emerge from the 
Tabernacle they are greeted by a re- 
sounding voice from the Seagull Monu- 
ment near-by and the invitation to 
“Come right over here, folks! Right 
this way!” and those who wish may 
have a little personally conducted tour 
of the Tabernacle and grounds. The 
conductor who took us about was a 
local banker—that was his daily service 
to the Church—and his “spiel,” aimed, 
like the concert, at this particular audi- 
ence, combined into an_ inextricable 
Mormon sandwich, salvation and mod- 
ern business, obsolescent superstition 
and irrisistible common sense. 

As his listeners gathered he waved 
an arm toward the Tabernacle and told 
how the Mormon pioneers built it three- 
quarters of a century ago—“ without 
the use of nails, the roof being pinned 
together with wooden pins and tied 
with rawhide thongs. A thousand miles 


from civilization, it was the largest 
auditorium in the United States with- 
out a center support to the roof, and 
to-day it is the largest except where 
steel girders have been used.” 
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He waved another arm toward the 
Temple (into which outsiders are not 
admitted) and told of its foundations 
sixteen feet thick, and the walls eight 
feet thick, and Brigham Young’s com- 
mand that it should be “built to last a 
thousand years’’—‘‘every nail in it was 
carried a thousand miles by wagon when 
nails were a dollar a pound.” Although 
the builders were neither accomplished 
architects nor engineers, they thought in 
1847 of doors opening outward, and ven- 
tilation, and the eight thousand people 
that would eventually sit in the place, 
and arranged the acoustics with such 
cleverness that you can stand anywhere 
in the great church and hear a pin 
dropped at the other end of it. 

He told how the Mormon pilgrims 
came over the mountains after grievous 
hardships and how Brigham Young, 
looking down on the valley, said: 

“This is the place!” 

The trapper, Jim Bridger, said that 
he would give one thousand dollars for 
the first ear of corn ripened in the Salt 
Lake Valley. And one of the women of 
the party said, “Weary as I am, I would 
journey another thousand miles to get 
to something green!” But Brigham 
Young pointed to the valley and re- 
peated: 

“ This is the place!” 

A plague of grasshoppers threatened 
to devour the first crops and the settlers 
prayed for deliverance. And a cloud of 
seagulls came, and “they gorged and 
they disgorged! And they gorged and 
they disgorged! And they consumed 
the grasshoppers!” 

There was the Seagull Monument, 
with its bronze bas-reliefs, to prove it, 
and now the Salt Lake Valley is one of 
the world’s garden spots, and “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and “over 
there, folks, is the great Utah Hotel, 
a modern up-to-date city hotel, the 
finest in the state, and all built by Mor- 
mon capital!” 

Somewhat after this fashion the lec- 
turer proceeded, brightening up his dis- 
course with occasional demands of; 
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“Now, neighbor, what state do you come 
from? Nebraska? Good. A _ great 
state. And you? New York. Another 
great state. East or West, they all come 
to Salt Lake, and we're glad to see you, 
and if there is anything you want to 
know or anything we can do to make 
your visit pleasant and profitable all 
you've got to do is to ask for it.” 

The party re-entered the Tabernacle, 
inspected the organ at close range, and 
dropped the famous pin. 

“Now we have no reserved pews in 
our church. The rich man sits beside 
the poor man and the poor man beside 


the rich man. Is that sound doctrine?” 
(Vigorous nodding of heads.) “And we 


believe in work. Wherever you find 
Mormons you will find prosperous farms, 
There’s noth- 
ing worse for a boy than to be born 
with a lot of money. Am I right?” 
(Shout of * You're right!” from elderly 
farmer in rear.) And soon. Afterward 
there is a sort of rest room, where the 
tourists, rather warming toward Mor- 
monism by this time, may buy souve- 
nirs, inspect pioneer relics, pick up all 
sorts of tracts, and continue in comfort 
their investigation of the faith. 

The central office of the church is a 
modern office building in the massive 
Doric-temple style affected by the best 
city banks. No gingerbread or archi- 
tectural claptrap, but noiseless floors, 
beautifully polished hard woods and 
marbles, heavy balustrades with newel 
posts and curving rail carved out of 
solid blocks of marble, and a general 
air of having been built for eternity. 
You call on elders and apostles; the 
benign guard who receives you in the 
main corridor has more the air of a 
retired clergyman than a bank watch- 
man, but it is plain that you are at the 
administrative center of a large, well- 
managed, and successful business. 

The head of the Church, President 
Heber J. Grant, is also president of 
various banks and trust companies, and 
he has had large experience in the in- 
surance business. He is a tall, wise, 


good schools, and stores. 
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humorous individual, suggesting slightly 
a sort of chastened Uncle Joe Cannon. 
In his earlier days he had experience 
abroad as a Mormon missionary, and 
has had much to do with organizing the 
beet-sugar industry in this country. 
There is a pioneer tang and out-of-door 
concreteness in everything he says; and 
he can talk Mormonism to outsiders— 
the Kansas City Knife and Fork Club, 
for instance—or business to his Mormon 
colleagues, apparently with equal ease 
and success. 

After chatting, as I did, for half an 
hour with President Grant, a “regular” 
human being, and viewing the visible 
signs of Mormon vitality — material 
success, thrift and hard work, solidarity 
of the faithful—one is more than ever 
curious to understand its philosophical 
basis, the “psychology” of its strength. 

I talked at some length with one of 
the president’s subordinates without 
getting much light, and finally asked 
whether he accepted Joseph Smith’s 
story of the angel and the golden plates 
on which was inscribed the Book of 
Mormon as literally true or as an exam- 
ple of religious hallucination—sincere, 
no doubt, but hallucination, neverthe- 
less. Possibly but one answer could be 
expected. At any rate, this gentleman, 
also a “‘regular’’ American in his manner 
and talk of other things, looked me 
straight in the eye and said: 

“T believe that the golden plates lit- 
erally existed, and that the angel gave 
them to Joseph Smith and took them 
away again after they were translated. 
I believe that just as firmly as I believe 
in the existence of cities on the other 
side of this earth which I have never 
seen.” 

Conviction of this sort must be very 
comforting—although most people, how- 
ever open minded, would find scant 
nourishment in the Book of Mormon, 
itself; for the Christian faith needs new 
life, and anyone who can believe that 
an angel came down at Manchester, 
New York, in 1827, and made Joseph 
Smith the first of the Latter Day Saints, 
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starts with a clean slate, as it were, 
washed of nineteen centuries of back- 
sliding and adulteration. 

The thirst for superhuman authority, 
and the acceptance of such authority as 
is supplied here, doubtless accounts 
partly for the hold of Mormonism. The 
virtues which it accents: industry, sim- 
plicity, thrift, and co-operation, are the 
virtues valued by the pioneers who have 
largely been its converts. Help for the 
lowly; organized getting ahead in this 
world, backed up by a touch of author- 
ity—possibly that is the secret. In any 
case it works. 


In San Francisco, after a flight from 
Salt Lake across the mountains with the 
United States mail, I found Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane assuring the Californians at a 
luncheon that theirs was the “real 
promised land.” 


Flying machines will make every foot 
of it accessible. If a man could see as far 
ahead in real estate here as did the first 
Astor in New York, instead of buying corner 
lots he would be buying mountain tops along 
the coast. You would see investors looking 
for nice slanting places where a flying ma- 
chine could land conveniently. Later every 
rich man who wanted to buy a place for 
his old age would come to California and 
buy his mountain top. My advice to every- 
body is to buy a mountain and put it aside 
for his grandchildren. 


Mr. Brisbane sometimes seems to 
startle for startling’s sake, but who shall 
say that he is any worse prophet than 
Daniel Webster? 


What (demanded Daniel] do we want 
with this vast worthless area? This region 
of savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of 
shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of 
cactus and prairie dogs. To what use could 
we ever hope to put these deserts or those 
endless mountain ranges . . . what can we 
ever hope to do with a western coast of three 
thousand miles, rock-bound, cheerless, un- 
inviting, and not a harbor on it? Mr. 
President, I will never vote a cent to place 
the Pacific coast one inch nearer Boston 
than it now is! 
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Hear! Hear! And fancy the great 
Mr. Webster touring the Pacific coast 
to-day—ranches and “rivieras,” sky- 
scrapers and steamship docks, and 
talked to by relays of native sons! 
With his Puritan background, his Dart- 
mouth schooling, fancy him released 
into the pagan radiance, the dizzy cos- 
mopolitanism, of such a place as the 
University of California on a_ bright 
summer morning! 

The sun blazes on a white campanile, 
on the white faces of huge new buildings, 
on the mountainous, smooth brown 
hills that climb up behind the campus, 
and far out through the haze, on the 
blue of San Francisco Bay. Instead of 
sober New England elms, are altitudi- 
nous, half-tropical eucalyptus, with 
rustling, gray-green leaves and aromatic 
scent that somehow reminds one of 
Australia or Kipling’s India and saddle 
horses and slightly arrogant “colonials” 
in riding clothes. 

The lawns are spotted with curious, 
low-spreading, Japanesey-looking trees, 
and under these trees students squat on 
the grass with their books—boysand girls 
from the California orchard and vineyard 
country, Filipinos, Russians, Japs, and 
Chinese. The campanile bells chime, and 
out of the white buildings they pour in 
droves—there have been as many as 
fifteen thousand undergraduates at Ber- 
keley—boys in corduroy trousers and 
class caps, girls in pink and sky-blue silk 
sweaters, in all sorts of costumes, from 
severe black with white collars to French 
heels and picture hats. 

In the pause between recitations you 
will see a great covey of these airy, 
fairy co-eds laughing at one end of a 
broad marble entrance, while a crowd 
of boys, with an earnestness and aban- 
don impossible at eleven o’clock in the 
morning in the more self-conscious 
East, are roaring “close” harmony at 
the other. To anyone accustomed to 
the stern monasticism of Cambridge or 
Princeton, it is like a scene from a musi- 
cal comedy. You come down from a 








climb in the hills in the evening, and 
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as you near the Greek theater you are 
met by voices and the sound of hobnails 
scratching gravel, and a crowd of boys 
and girls goes by in the dark, all in the 
same khaki breeches and flannel shirts, 
bound for a moonlight “hike.” 

Can people study in such a place? 
Mr. Webster, accustomed to associate 
book learning with midnight candles 
and a certain amount of cloistered dis- 
comfort, would doubtless shake his head. 
Yet the Greeks contrived to do it; and 
Greece, as all popular authorities seem 
to agree, consisted entirely of “straight 
limbs,”” marble temples, and sunshine 
and wind on salt water. One gets the 
notion that they do not wear themselves 
out with study at Berkeley—that the 
more bookish of the ancient Greeks 
were still a lap or two ahead; but there 
is something in this radiant place that 
the New England scene never knew, 
and that in the long run may make as 
important a contribution to American 
life. 

I should like to have led Mr. Webster 
(we skip oranges, big trees, and the more 
obvious spectacles) to the annual Egg 
Day at Petaluma. There is an enormous 
plaster hen at the Petaluma railroad 
station, chicken yards and white feath- 
ers everywhere, and six thousand people 
are said to have something like six 
million chickens. One-tenth of all the 
eggs in the United States are said to 
come from Petaluma. The precise num- 
ber is not important—the point is that 
this is one of those Western neighbor- 
hoods where they take an idea, drama- 
tize it, get behind it and shove, and 
convince the world that there is some- 
thing in the nature of things which, so 
far as this particular commodity goes, 
sets their community apart. 

Up the coast a way, in the misty 
Puget Sound country, there is another 
such neighborhood where they grow 
blackberries. You have never seen 
blackberries until you have seen the 


Puyallup Valley near Seattle. They 
take seven tons from an acre! The soil, 


the dampness, the tempered climate, 
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have something to do with it; but these 
things have been here, as elsewhere, for 
a long time, and it was business imag- 
ination, hard work, and intelligent con- 
centration along one line that made 
the Thing Go. Looking at miles of 
glasses of blackberry jam, or express 
refrigerator cars dumping their fresh 
blackberries three thousand miles away 
at a profit, is like looking at the idea of 
a play after the management hangs out 
the sign of “Standing Room Only.” 
Soil and climate are great things, and 
they have plenty of both in the West, 
but the soil, like the sunset, “‘needs a 
man. 


It’s a longish ride from San Francisco 
to Portland, through orchards, wheat 
fields, and snow-capped mountains, with 
nothing much to make trains hurry. 
And as roads are good and there are 
few man-made uglinesses to shut one- 
self away from, and nearly everybody 
has a car, why shut oneself up in trains 
at all? 

More and more, people do not, as a 
matter of fact. People used to smile at 
the “‘jitney,” but in many parts of the 


* West it is no longer a laughing matter. 


In Seattle the fight of the municipal 
street-car line for its existence seemed 
likely to go the United States Supreme 
Court. In Spokane, on the day of my 
arrival, thestreet-carlineannounced that 
it would stop running and give up its 
franchise on certain streets. The traffic 
manager of an interurban road was tes- 
tifying that one of their lines carried 
three hundred less passengers a day 
than the year before, and another four 
hundred less. 

Busses had arranged their schedules 
so that they left just ahead of the inter- 
urban trains and put their stations at 
the doors of the interurban depots. At 
the same hearing the representative of 
a transcontinental road said that if 
motor-bus traffic was not restricted they 
would have to discontinue local service. 
“On the Bonners Ferry local in July 
our daily loss was $140. The monthly 
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decrease in passengers on the Great 
Northern Spokane-Newport branch, be- 
cause of motor-bus competition, was 
more than five hundred.” 

Meanwhile, in the same _neighbor- 
hoods, the cost of getting little pigs to 
market was so steep that farmers had 
little or nothing left. I was told of a 
sheep raiser who shipped twelve thou- 
sand sheep to Chicago and later, in a 
stockyards restaurant, ordered mutton 
chops for his luncheon and found that 
he had eaten up the profit on four sheep! 

Potato growers in eastern Montana 
netted only 11 cents on each hundred 
pounds shipped to St. Louis; wheat 
in Spokane sold for 38 cents less a bushel 
than in Minneapolis; yet bran cost 
&36 a ton in Spokane and only $16 a 
ton in Minneapolis. A Wyoming farmer 
had to sell six bushels of oats to buy 
five pounds of oatmeal. An Oregon 
woman who had just sold her fancy 
Bartlett pears—the kind that would 
cost 10 or 15 cents apiece at a city 
fruiterer's—for $2.60 a box, told me that 
it cost her $2 to get each box to New 
York. 

With “spreads” like this to be cut 
down somehow or other, it was pleasant 
to read on a poster in a little station in 
Idaho that somebody was saving fuel 
by using hydroelectric power. 


On the Mountain Division of the Mil- 
waukee Railroad 61 electric locomotives 
have supplanted 162 steam engines at an 
annual saving of 300,000 tons of coal and 
40,000,000 gallons of fuel oil. With a max- 
imum grade of 6,322 feet, a 3,200-ton train 
is hauled with comparative ease over the 
Rocky, Bitter Root, and Cascade mountains. 


This huge amount of power, only 
part of that used for lighting and other 
purposes in the same neighborhood, is 
made by merely taking advantage of 
the tumbling of water downhill. One 


of the engineering romances of the next 
decade or two will be the harnessing in 
one way or another of the Colorado 
River, which goes roaring and foaming 


through what are still largely inacces- 
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sible canons for hundreds of miles. 
The Californians are already working 
on the problem. Other states, which 
have riparian rights on the river, which 
the Californians have not, will wake up 
to fight for their own. It will be a long 
and tortuous battle, doubtless, but the 
power going to waste down at the bot- 
tom of that tremendous gorge down 
which Major Powell and his party ven- 
tured on their trip of discovery in the 
70's must eventually be put to useful 
work. 


Everywhere you go, of course, you 
run into our new motor gypsies. The 
dusty car, with father and mother, in 
the same style khaki breeches and O. D. 
shirt, on the front seat; bareheaded 
youngsters of all ages in the rear; the 
family dog squeezed on the running 
board or into some astonishing corner 
behind the lamps, and all about, tents, 
washtubs, and possibly a canoe or two 
—this is to-day’s prairie schooner. 

Sometimes—as in southern Califor- 
nia, for instance, where there has been 
plenty of building and work for casual 
masons and carpenters—these motor 
pilgrimages suggest a considerable shift- 
ing of the industrial population. But 
wherever wild country, and trout, and 
possibly bear or deer, are within easy 
motoring distance, nearly everybody 
falls into the habit of loading up the 
old “bug” and starting out for any- 
thing from a few days to a few months. 
Practically every town along the main 
highways has its municipal camping 
ground—in Colorado Springs one morn- 
ing I thought a movie company must 
be “on location” in the neighborhood, 
so exotic seemed the number of young 
women in riding breeches, sombreros, 
and flannel shirts with bandanna neck- 
erchiefs, but was told by an unimpressed 
native that they were “only tourists.” 

They come, with dusty pennants 
stretched across the back proudly telling 
where they hail from, and disappear 
over the horizon, leaving often queer 
little echoes behind them. In one ham- 
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let in the Wyoming cattle country, the 
door of the log house on the free camp- 
ing site was covered with penciled 
“Thank-you's,”’ and only one misan- 
thrope had suggested that a “town 
which couldn't put up a little firewood 
was a bum town.” Underneath his 
complaint was written, in a neat, re- 
proving hand: 


When a town provides as nice a house as 
this and a free camping site, it is doing a 
great service for the touring public, and 
its courtesy ought to be rewarded by due 
appreciation. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
and Baby, 
Oakland, Cal. 


All this traipsing about ought, in the 
end, to smooth off many of the differ- 
ences between different sections of the 
country, and in speaking of the audience 
which nowadays greets the prairie ex- 
press, I may seem to have suggested a 
process of rapid and rather shoddy 
standardization. Our younger novelists 
do more than suggest, and several of 
them seem resolutely bound to destroy 
the peculiar flavor which their elders of 
the Indiana school for years so affection- 
ately spread over the Middle West. 

The “good people” of The Gentleman 
from Indiana are not yet extinct, how- 
ever, in spite of movies and motors 
and Main Street—indeed you will find 
them driving their own cars. I recall a 
tramp taken in southern Wisconsin 
when the main difficulty was, not the 
walking, but the refusing constant invi- 
tations to ride. Car after car drummed 
up from behind—there must have been 
a score of invitations in a seant eight 
miles—the drumming slowed down and 
presently came the unescapable, “How 
fur you goin’?”’ or, “Want a ride?” and 
finally the perplexed, “Oh—you wanta 
walk!” 

Against this adventure of the 
“friendly road” I was compelled to 
place a good many of a different sort on 
roads near New York, and particularly 
a recent one in rain and mud, when 
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accompanied by a frail-appearing (it 
was appearance only) young lady. In 
a similar distance as many cars whizzed 
past, but not one so much as paused. 
There may not have been much differ- 
ence between the essential amiability 
of the two sorts of drivers, but their 
social backgrounds differed a good deal. 
And one surmises that the Wisconsin 
motorists had not had their cars so long 
that they couldn’t easily envisage the 
possibility of the man on foot having 
one himself to-morrow; while most of 
those met in a similar situation near 
New York had been accustomed to cars 
or their social equivalent long enough 
to regard the carless hiker as belonging 
to the mere proletariat. 

Take, as another hint of local char- 
acter, the newspapers you read as the 
train crosses Kansas. In the Kansas 
City Star you learn of a Mrs. Tennal of 
Sabetha, who “hates to drive with the 
hood off the jitney. It embarrasses me 
to expose the inner workings of the 
machine. The insides of a jitney al- 
ways remind me of the signs of the 
zodiac. They ought to be covered up.” 
Also of a Salina man who went into a 
hardware store and asked for a package 
of small tacks. “How small?” asked 
the salesman. “The smallest you 
have.” But the salesman said he 
didn’t have that size. 

Will White’s Emporia Gazette men- 
tions a member of the Emporia Coun- 
try Club whose thoughts were so far 
from business that he wrote a check for 
“fore” dollars, and of a Wichita editor 
who “has taken to a bomb-proof to 
meditate on the frailty of fortune. One 
of his reporters wrote: ‘Miss Higgins 
after her graduation will devote some 
time to the study and cultivation of 
voice. She has given her friends much 
pleasure along that line in the last two 
years.’ Which was all right except that 
the elder Higgins is a dead shot, and 
the printer set it ‘vice’ instead of 
“voice.’” 

The Wichita Eagle tells of “an over- 
healthy young lady observed Friday 




















afternoon walking toward the scales in 
front of Jack Spine’s clothing store. 
She raised one foot cautiously and set 
it on the platform. The indicator 
glided swiftly around to one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. With an air 
of disappointment the young lady 
walked swiftly away, evidently thinking 
one foot enough to weigh at a time.” 

I do not know that these items— 
clipped at random from papers actually 
read as we were crossing Kansas—will 
mean anything to anybody else or that 
they “prove” anything at all. To me 
there is a certain artless hilarity about 
this kind of humor, a kind of whole- 
wheat flavor, that is distinctly Ameri- 
can and more often found in Kansas, 
let us say, than on the island of Man- 
hattan. A Russian or French journal- 
ist wouldn’t have joked in just that 
way, and one trouble with some of our 
younger iconoclasts is that in rebelling 
against Puritanism and sentimentality 
they sometimes seem to lose their Amer- 
icanism without successfully becoming 
anything else. 

When Thoreau rebelled against con- 
ventionality he became more American 
than ever. He dug himself in on the 
shores of Walden pond and defied the 
universe, and the result was the world 
made and still makes a path to his door. 
But when some of our present-day 
writers rebel against convention they 
seem to pull their roots out of our soil 
and to make themselves merely into 
rather unhousebroken and sophomoric 
Frenchmen—and if a Frenchman is any- 
thing, he is grown up! 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson writes about 
the Middle West with uncommon bite 
and power. It is fascinating to anyone 
familiar with that region and already 
fascinated by the Russian manner of 
looking at life to find that Iowa can be 
looked at the same way, and that it is 
entirely possible to feel in Bird Center 
or Hickory Creek exactly as Russian 
novelists feel on a lonely estate in Orel 
or Samara. But are not these young 
women who throw themselves down 
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between the cornstalks and bite the 
dirt because they see a man and girl 
kissing each other, or these husbands 
who stick knives into their wives be- 
cause the beauty which they, like every- 
body else, would like to have in their 
lives, is smothered in their crowded 
little city apartments, just a bit ill? 
Are not their helpless drifting in the 
mesh of fate and their spasmodic bursts 
of protest a trifle more Russian than 
American? 

I do not suggest, of course, that a 
writer of fiction is under any obligation 
to endow the people in his stories with 
what his countrymen fancy are their 
national characteristics. He is entitled 
to his point of view, whatever it is. But 
if one’s countrymen, on the other hand, 
seem to differ from the sort of people 
found in current fiction it is not irrele- 
vant to call attention to it. 

In one of Mr. Anderson's recent 
stories there is a man who didn’t realize 
when he married that marriage was in 
some ways a sort of cage. Five or six 
years went by “like the shadows of 
wind-blown trees playing on a_ wall. 
He was in a drugged, silent state. In 
the morning and evening every day he 
saw his wife. Occasionally something 
happened within him and he kissed her. 
Three children were born. He taught 
mathematics in the little college at 
Union Valley, Illinois, and waited. 
For what? .. .” 

He looked at his wife and she did not 
seem to have the reality of things out- 
side himself. Every now and then he 
found himself losing the sense of the 
reality of life. When this happened he 
would take long walks in the country. 
He would see a man throw a stone at a 
dog that had run out to bark at him or 
see a woman carrying a milk pail to the 
barn, and “suddenly, in some queer 
fashion, everything was all right and he 
could again work and live among men.” 
Such grouches are not uncommon 


among introspective people with not 
enough to do to keep busy, but one 
doubts that what might be called regu- 
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lar Americans are much bothered by 
them. They may complain of any num- 
ber of outside things, of weather or land- 
lords or taxes, but not many need a dog 
to bark them into a sense of reality. 
Reading of the Union Valley mathe- 
matics teacher, I thought of a woman 
who sat near me on the upper deck of the 
ferryboat crossing San Francisco Bay. 

A cheerful and provocative place is 
San Francisco Bay, with its foreign- 
looking islands rising steeply out of the 
water, stray Japs and Hindus standing 
beside you, and the ships sailing out to 
the East. The fresh wind blows, the 
sun gilds the fog that so often comes 
trailing in over the town, the gulls, 
with their salt-sea “Peep! Peep!” flap 
along level with the rail, and children 
fling them bits of bread which they 
catch on the fly. 

This woman’s three little children 
were thus amusing themselves, while 
she recounted to her two women com- 
panions the virtues of goats and the 
wonders of a recent trip up into the 
mountains. Absorbed in her narrative 
to the point of complete oblivion of an 
incidental audience of a dozen strangers, 
her capable-looking hands lying placidly 
in her lap, her snug shoulders rising 
slightly now and then in emphasis, her 
bright dark eyes traveling from one to 
the other of her friends, she chanted 
steadily on against the whistling wind 
and the salty cries of the gulls: 

“And that was doing fine for the first 
time she come fresh. . . . But she had 


horns and Wilbur was afraid of her. 
Once one got caught in my hair and I 
thought she would have scattered me! 

. . And they’re the greatest pets. I 
Why, 


just love em! And so clean! 
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there’s no comparison with a cow, and 
they give three pints at a milking. 
Well, I made some coffee cake and 
dressed the chickens—daddy had to 
come home and take care of the stock. 
. . . You know—just a good time. 
Why, down here it was all foggy and up 
there not a bit of fog. We took a hike 
up into the mountains and we sure did 
enjoy it! I never did see such stars— 
so beautiful—so beautiful! Just seemed 
like you could touch ‘em, I told the 
children. And the air so clear. You 
can’t see ’em in the city like that. 
Nine children and four adults—you 
ought to have seen the people stare! 
And the little folks they sure did have 
a good time! We went to a band con- 
cert and there was a roller coaster— 
the biggest ride for your money. 

And the hens so fat! Daddy says I 
feed °em too much. I lost one yesterday. 
She wouldn't eat scratch feed. Just let 
it lay. But they’re so fat! Why, they 
just stand there—you could just push 
‘em over. And...” 

Far overhead an airplane came out of 
the clouds. It passed us and settled 
down over behind the city. I looked 
at my watch. It was a little after two 
o’clock—the mail coming in from Salt 
Lake. Nobody else seemed to notice 
it, but I had flown across the mountains 
that way myself a few days before. Was 
Monty Mouton driving again up there? 
Somebody with a pair of hands and 
eyes in his head, at any rate. That little 
plane had risen from the Salt Lake field 
seven hours ago and seven hundred 
miles away! What an interesting world 
it is and so full of so many things! Pos- 
sibly the mathematics teacher had the 
wrong sort of wife. 
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BY PROSPER BURANELLI 


IVE lines stood between Luca’s eyes, 

and his ears were red. His lips 
modulated stiffly over the mouthpiece 
of his bassoon. 

“Tf I make a fiasco to-night I will go 
back to Perugia and die.” He played 
the cadence twenty times. 

It was eight baroque measures of 
fingering and prodigious staccato. In an 
hour it would leap in mockery of a great 
crescendo. A natural, D flat, F natural, 
and a whole-tone shake on each. 

As he pressed the crowded keys, Luca 
imagined the violins in mounting trip- 
lets, the horns staggering in syncopa- 
tions, the wood-winds trilling disso- 
nance, and the ensemble rising to a cap 
of flame, and then an instant of silence 
and the goat’s laughter of the bassoon. 
That was the close of “The Ecstasy of 
a Satyr and Three Nymphs.” 

“The composition is well written,” 
Luca reflected. “They would under- 
stand it in Perugia.” 

The Calabrese Royal Italian Grand 
Opera Company was playing in a Con- 
necticut town, and for two weeks the 
billboards of three counties had fore- 
told the event: the conductor, Samuel 
Cunningham Hicks, was to come from 
New York to direct acts from three 
operas and, in climax, his own symphonic 
poem, “The Ecstasy of a Satyr and 
Three Nymphs.” Now the doors were 
opening for the performance, and Luca 
was in the orchestra pit for early prac- 
tice. The visiting conductor had been 
delayed, and it had been announced that 
he would arrive just before the per- 
formance, and would take up the baton 
without a rehearsal. 

“He is a good musician, this Maestro 
Hicks, and—” Luca dropped the black 
tube across his knees, and a smile twisted 


the corners of his mouth. “And he 
knows that two violins and two other 
viols make a quartette.”” That was his 
way of saying that two and two make 
four. There were legends of the wisdom 
and true understanding of the visiting 
conductor. 

One evening when a host had brought 
grignolino to the table in a sheepskin, 
Maestro Hicks had been heard to dis- 
course: 

“A man should not marry a girl who 
loves him.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because he doesn’t have to.”’ 

The listeners had crowned him with 
ripe grapes, but even before that 
Maestro Hicks’s effrontery with women 
had caused the saying: ‘He makes love 
well when fifty people are looking.” 

A dozen tales were told of his deeds in 
the tourney of Amor, where victory goes 
to the fickle, and he walked to laughter 
and applause among the confraternity 
of musicians, who celebrated him with 
this philosophy: “An orchestra con- 
ductor who cannot make love is like a 
man with a broken jaw who has three 
tough steaks on his plate.” For it is 
well known that the functionary who 
directs in the pit is a great god with the 
women who perform on the stage, and 
Maestro Hicks comprehended that bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

This was all that Luca knew of the 
visiting conductor, but it was enough 
for judgment. 

“He is an American, but he is also a 
musician,” he explained to himself, hold- 
ing his shoulders up, and fastening the 
top button of his polished frock coat. 
Everyone understands that for love and 
drinking musicians are best. Luca mut- 
tered his philosophies in the dialect of 
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the beautiful Perugia that he had not 
seen for thirty years. 

Then abruptly he turned his eyes to 
a point at the right of the empty orches- 
tra pit, whence a sound of laughter came. 
Through the door that led from back 
stage stepped a big man with spreading 
mustaches and a braid-edged coat that 
had tails like the half of a barrel. He 
stood grinning and clasping the hand of 
an ugly little soprano who had preceded 
him. She giggled and waved at the 
shabby auditorium with its early ar- 
rivals. Luca guessed the personage to 
be Maestro Hicks, and it was. The con- 
ductor had detrained a quarter of an 
hour before; the soprano had affixed her- 
self to his side, and was showing him the 
theater. He slapped her shoulder and 
pinched her cheek with a gallantry the 
singular boldness of which needed 
analysis. 

He was Sam Hicks, reared among the 
kissing bees of the Middle West, and, 
save for his talent at music, would have 
risen to bravery as an amorous soda- 
fountain clerk in his home town. He 
had gone to Italy, and had made his 
studies in—ho, had Luca known it!—in 
Perugia, that vine-girded Perugia, whose 
people boast of their history, telling: 
“Every stone of the city has been wet 
with blood.” 

A sweetheart had murmured to him 
“La tua bella sembianza mi ha 
affascinato il cuore,” but no American 
girl had ever whispered to him: “Thy 
beautiful semblance has fascinated my 
heart,” and soon, captured by the city, 
he had achieved a perfect mastery of the 
lyrical inflections of the local speech, and 
was saying what he always said after- 
ward: “When I swear it is in the dialect 
of Perugia.” 

Now he ogled the uncomely little 
with a cynical and 
squeezed her arm, wooing her in such 
violence as would have shaken the wis- 
dom of Athena of the Clear Gray Eyes. 
The girl laughed with a joy that wearied 
him, and after a moment they returned 
back stage. 


once: 


soprano smile 


Luca had watched in admiration, and 
presently a big joke jumped into his 
brain. 

“He is like a Neapolitan in the time 
when Vesuvius will spout macaroni.” 

Then, in the middle of his ribald mus- 
ings, Luca’s long-lipped face, broad 
across the eyes and hollow under the 
cheek bones, warped at mouth and fore- 
head into a frown. His glance had wan- 
dered to the right of the orchestra pit 
again. A blond young woman had come 
into the lower box, just above the place 
where Maestro Hicks and the little so- 
prano had been flirting. She sat passing 
a rosary through her fingers. 

“Ma certo! I am fortunate to have 
such a daughter.”” Luca’s smile was the 
blessed half circle on a clown’s face, and 
the crescents under his eyes were broken 
into mazes of lines. 

She might have sat for Botticelli, 
small, blue eyed, pale skinned, with a 
short face, a wide brow and a small chin. 
Her gown was cut as low as the collar 
bones, her sleeves hung at the elbows, 
and she reposed modestly in a corner, 
beside the red curtains that hung over 
the door leading into the box. She had 
come early with Luca, and had waited a 
while back stage. Then, wearying of the 
bustle, she had gone into the manager’s 
box for rest and her rosary. 

“She is the most virtuous girl in 
Perugia,” said Luca. His daughter 
had never seen Perugia, but she and 
he alike belonged to that city on the 
hillside, and he always thought of them- 
selves as just away from their town for 
a while. 

He was afloat in a quietude of glad- 
ness. It is a pleasure to be a father when 
daughters are virtuous. He lighted a 
macedonia, and smoked furtively, hold- 
ing the cigarette in his hollowed hand. 
The slanting lids drooped low over his 
brown eyes, as he sank into remem- 
brance. 

In his middle life he had married a 
young dancer of the ballet, daughter of 
a contrabass player. She had died in 


childbed, unhappy that her infant was 
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not a son, and, since it was a daughter, 
that she was not spared to lead it in vir- 
tue, as her mother had led her; and she 
had bidden Luca to keep the girl by him, 
until she should become the wife of some 
good musician, and watch the conduct 
of daughters of her own. Luea had 
sworn and closed his wife’s eyes. 

His daughter was now the prima bal- 
lerina of the Calabrese Royal Italian 
Grand Opera Company, and when a 
gathering was breaking and the sopranos 
kissing the orchestra conductor, no man 
offered his mouth to the daughter of 
Luca the bassoonist. 

“That American conductor had bet- 
ter not . . . porco diarvolo ...” Luca 
stretched his eyes open, and curved his 
lips grotesquely. 

The girl in the box waved back at him 
with her rosary. He frowned, and 
twisted his head around. 

Aisles and seats were filling with a 
chattering, stamping, stumbling crowd 
of Italians. In ten minutes the third act 
of Rigoletto would begin, and after it 
“The Ecstasy of a Satyr and Three 
Nymphs.” Already a violinist and a 
*cellist were at their stands. Luca took 
up his bassoon, and once more rested it 
against his right knee, and blew into the 
curving stem. 

His face grew solemn, with its puck- 
ered lips and motionless eyes, while 
spirals of fancy curled in his brain. He 
was sitting and playing the bassoon 
apostrophe, not in the raw Connecticut 
theater, but in Perugia, in the old opera 
house that he had not seen in all those 
long years, and he could hear the clamor 
of his assembled townsmen, as they 
acclaimed him the greatest bassoonist in 
the magnificent history of the city. 

The girl in the box turned as Maestro 
Hicks pushed through the red-curtained 
door beside her. His mustaches curved 
in flaring majesty, and he smiled like a 
great cupid. He had been introduced to 
her when he had arrived at the theater, 
and she had greeted him with a proper 
air. He had noted her beauty and de- 
corum, and now, having contrived to 
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dodge the persistent soprano, he had 
sought her out. 

“Hello, maestro.” She dimpled her 
cheeks, and pulled a chair to her side. 

He sat down taking care of his coat 
tails, and turned his puffed, handsome 
face to her. In their corner at the back 
of the box, they could be seen by only 
a part of the audience, but onlookers 
never chilled Maestro Hicks in lovemak- 
ing. He gave the girl a long glance with 
candid blue eyes. 

In the orchestra pit Luca, hunched 
forward, with his eyes on the music 
page, was unaware. 

“Nothing is so pleasant as a well- 
played trill.” He filled the theater with 
a manipulation of a thumb cluster. 

In the box Maestro Hicks was saying 
subtly: “You have beautiful finger 
nails.” He eyed the hand resting on the 
violet silk of a crossed knee. 

She grimaced with a blink of the eyes 
and with amusement on her small mouth. 

In his chair beyond the conductor's 
desk, Luca studied the f and p signs. 

“The true refinement of music is the 
difference between forte and fortissimo,”’ 
he said. 

The two figures beside the red cur- 
tains sat facing each other. 

“Every woman should have beautiful 
finger nails,’ Maestro Hicks took her 
hand. 

She raised her eyebrows as high as she 
could, and her mouth drooped petu- 
lantly. It was not because she remem- 
bered that her father might see them, 
but because the boldness of the man be- 
side her startled her. 

“T love your finger nails,’ Maestro 
Hicks gazed tranquilly at the red cur- 
tain that hung behind his chair and his 
smile of comfort grew deeper. He 
caressed her hand and wrist. 

After a moment she turned her face 
away from him, and withdrew her arm. 

By now Luca, in his _bassoonist’s 
place, had mastered the cadence per- 
fectly. He blew the sustained F sharp 


that closed “The Ecstasy of a Satyr and 
Three Nymphs.” 
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Across, in the corner of the box, 
Maestro Hicks placed his hand on the 
girl’s again. 

**Nothing is more wonderful than finger 
nails.” A twist of mockery was in his 
smile. He let his hand slide to her knee. 

“You are too bold.” 

He placed his arm across her shoul- 
ders. Her rosary dropped to the floor. 

Luca closed the bassoon part on his 
music stand. Then he raised his head 
to look around the theater. 

“Ma per dio Cristo!” His 
opened as round and black as great 
quarter notes; his lips stood thrust out 
and open. 

“You are so sweet.”” Maestro Hicks 
kissed the girl’s neck. The girl twisted 
her shoulders and became passive again. 

“O dio!” Luea’s hands lay thin and 
dead on his knees, between which he 
clasped his bassoon, and his left shoulder 
moved in little jumps. 

“You don't know how sweet you are,” 
the great conductor was murmuring now. 

“Q-o-0! O-o-0!"" Luca swayed from 
side to side, and groaned as he watched. 

“How can you be so sweet?” Ma- 
estro Hicks tightened his embracing arm 
around her shoulders, and thrust his 
mouth against hers, bending her head 
backward. 

A quietude of dullness settled in 
Luca’s brain, the quietude of a deathly 
blow. He pressed against the back of 
his chair, and his face became tranquil, 
though his eyes remained distended. 
His rigid hand held the thick tube of the 
upright before him, like a 
black, unburning candle of despair. 

* You are the sweetest girl I have ever 
met.”” Finally Maestro Hicks settled 
back, smacking his lips, like a man who 
judges of wine. The girl opened and 
shut her eyes as she looked at him. 

Luca shuddered in his orchestra chair, 
and a ghastly chuckle came from his 
throat. Black scorpions were crawling 
in his brain. 

The couple in the box moved with a 
stirring of gaiety. 

“You are so sweet.” 


eyes 


bassoon 


Maestro Hicks 
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patted her hand jovially, while she 
smiled at him, full of astonishment and 
satire. Then he abruptly became staid. 

“Tt is too bad that I have to take the 
midnight train back to NewYork.” His 
address in giving ill tidings was one of 
plain statement. 

“You are incredible.” She stooped, 
took her rosary, and, frowning and 
laughing, arose and stepped past him. 

“Ma per la madonna,” the conductor 
swore to himself tranquilly in the dialect 
of Perugia. 

In the orchestra pit Luca straightened 
to his feet with a cry of laughter. 

“If LT were blind I should be happy 
still.” He struck his jaw with the 
heel of his hand, so hard that he sank 
back dazed. 

The orchestra men were crowding to 
their places, adjusting chairs before 
music stands and tuning instruments. 
Luca leaned his head back, his eyes 
closed, his breath short and loud, his face 
pale, with veins swollen on the temples, 
and his senses were dim in an anes- 
thesia. 

Rap! rap! Maestro Hicks stood at 
the conductor’s desk, twisting his great 
mustaches, and turning his head from 
one side to the other, until the house was 
quiet. 

Luca sat up with stupid eyes. The 
auditorium gaped dark and prodigious; 
the lights at the musie stands glared 
mistily under their shades. Moving 
like a mechanism, he rested his bassoon 
against his knee. 

Rap! rap! The baton nodded and a 
tittering of violins began the act. The 
curtain rose. 

While the tenor Ruffino sang his aria 
Luca sought to rescue himself. “I am a 
fool, and there is nothing.”’ He tried to 
put his grief to sleep with the repeated 
phrase, as one may be tranquillized by ¢ 
changeless rhythm. 

“There is nothing! 
save . 


Noth- 
and 


Nothing! 


ing stiffened, 


threw his glaring eyes to the deserted 
box, and 
phantasm 


in its dark recess saw in a 
the two heads pressed to- 
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gether, one thrust back and moving a 
little, the other perfectly still. 

“T am a fool, and there is nothing.” 
Luca threw his head high, and blas- 
phemed at the visions that moved before 
him. His spirit lay in the water of a 
poisonous apathy. 

“Miei signori...” On the stage 
Rigoletto was crying for Gilda, his 
daughter; and as the old tune moved 
sweetly with the English horn at thirds, 
a cry of beauty and pain arose in Luca’s 
bosom. He groaned mournful phrases 
of opera. 

“0 mio dolore.” 
crooning. 

“Oh my sorrow,” he said again, and 
his head low so that his comrades might 
not see his tears. 

“He is looking for his low B flat—he 
lost it fifteen years ago,” the clarinetist 
said. 

On the stage Rigoletto was lamenting 
with Gilda, his daughter. 

“Piangi, piangi, fanciulla.” As the 
baritone voice raised the melody, and 
the clarinets entered on the second bar 
with the sweetest of thirds, and, above, 
the E strings sobbed birdlike, a flood of 
soft color suffused Luca’s body. 

“Weep, weep, girl,” he repeated to the 
small blond figure that appeared before 
him with the face of a seraph that is 
broken-hearted. 

“Yes, humanity could drown itself in 
its tears.” The second clarinet read 
Schopenhauer, and thought that Luca 
was philosophizing. 

When the honey tears of the waltzlike 
strain set Luca floating on a flood of 
romantic grief, he stared at the dirty 
gilt ceiling, and grew so dithyrambic 
that all the orchestra heard him. 

“She was an angel fair and pure in a 
happy day that is gone.” 

“A happy day He jerked his 
head down, and all his body shook. 
An entrance came for the bassoon, but 
he did not play. 

“That beast of an American!” He 
swung his crazy eyes to the conductor's 


desk. 


The ache in him went 
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Maestro Hicks, his face red and his 
miistaches wet and drooping, was keep- 
ing a deep, vertical beat, with the baton 
extending across the width of his shirt 
front. He cursed silently in the Peru- 
gian dialect; and was observing Luca 
with expressionless blue eyes. Luca 
began to play on his bassoon. 

** Infernale Luca nearly 
crushed the reed of his bassoon between 
his teeth. 

On the stage Rigoletto and Gilda were 
bowing to the applause for their duet; 
and during the pause of music a bark of 
grotesque laughter sent the musicians 
glancing inquisitively. 

Luca was gnashing his teeth; a grin 
was on his face. His left shoulder was 
hunched forward with a misshapen twist. 

“It is sweet to hold an enemy’s heart 
in one’s hand.”  Luca’s smile was 
spreading wrinkles up his cheeks. He 
had thought of a revenge. 

In a little while the American con- 
ductor would stand and immolate his 
soul to “The Eestasy of a Satyr and 
Three Nymphs.” His round body would 
sway, the sweat would run down his 
cheeks, until the great chord of the 
climax had pealed and stopped short— 
then stooped like a giant hunchback, 
he would turn to Luca, and move his 
baton in exquisite little beats for the 
ribald fantasy of the bassoon, the sacred 
mockery that follows exaltation. 

In anticipation of that moment Luca 
warped his left cheek in the grimace of a 
monster. “It is sometimes justified—to 
play badly.” 

On the stage Rigoletto and Gilda, his 
daughter, were encoring a cadence, but 
the bassoonist did not hear them. In 
his haunted brain there again sounded, 
as a phantasm of tone, the finale of 
“The Ecstasy of a Satyr and Three 
Nymphs.” The notes ran arpeggios in 
his head. He imagined the sudden hush 
that followed the prodigious chord. 


morte.” 


And it came to him, and it filled him 
with the emotion of one in the presence 
of the supreme immensity, how badly 
it is possible to play on the bassoon. 











And afterward! 

The American’s curses afterward. 
There are no lightnings in the sky so 
shattering as the curses of an orchestra 
conductor. 

And to-morrow! 

To-morrow Luca would walk in the 
streets with his bassoon under his arm, 
and no place to play it. 

And fortune had offered herself to him. 
Never in the history of the wood-winds 
had such an important solo been given 
to the bassoon. 

“T am an Italian,” thought Luca, and 
leaned forward weakly. 

It is known over the world that the 
Italians live their lives for art, and Luca 
could not deny that “The Ecstasy of a 
Satyr and Three Nymphs” was well 
written. There was that chromatic run 
for the bassoon, those whole tone grupetti 
for the bassoon, that arpeggio of as- 
cending empty fourths for the bas- 
soon. 

“It is the business of a musician to 
play well,” Luca also reflected. He 
tried to rest himself in Italian fealty to 
art, but he remembered an old man of 
his town who kept three knives and 
killed four men for every wrong done 
him, and who said: “In Perugia it is 
always the fifteenth century.” 

On the stage Rigoletto was uttering 
cries of fury, and at each phrase of the 
recitative Luca felt his own angry heart 
jump like a frog. 

“It is difficult to know what to do.” 
His wrinkled eyelids drooped in mis- 
giving. 

“Si, vendetta, tremenda_ vendetta!” 
Fiercely, but with repression, the bari- 
tone intoned the violent old song that 
makes the points of knives grow sharper. 
He began it at a retarded tempo that 
roused a passion for the quickening to 
come. At the sound of the ardent meas- 
ure, Luca threw up his head, with a new 
life flooding him, and his face became a 
mask of drunken rapture. 

“Si, vendetta!”” Yes, he would revenge 
himself. The American’s curses? Let 


him curse with the dagger point sticking 
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out of the back of his neck. And Luc: 
swayed with a ferocious glee, as he saw 
himself dismissed from the orchestra to 
become a waiter going and coming with 
plates of spaghetti. 

“Si, vendetta!” On the twenty-first 
bar, when the old tune, growing ever 
more impetuous, had transported him to 
insanity, he raised his bassoon, and blew 
and fingered along with the voice. Ob- 
livious of the music page, with its 
clustered rests for him, he joined in the 
vanticle of vengeance. 

He played as Cesar sounding the 
Roman war trumpet in the forest of 
Gaul, or as Tamerlane beating the 
Asiatic tambours before a citadel of the 
Rajputs; and the spaces of the theater 
were filled with the demoniac tone of 
the bassoon. 

“No, no!” The second clarinet’s el- 
bow prodded Luca’s ribs, and a dozen 
musicians began to laugh. Maestro 
Hicks slapped violently downward with 
his left hand, and his face became rigid 
with fury. 

But now the planets sang in their 
course, and the world was rolling in 
light. Luca had senses for neither the 
snickers of his comrades nor the malig- 
nant stare of the conductor’s eyes. His 
face, shaped by recklessness, gaiety and 
hard blowing, was like an effigy of 
dionysian abandon, as he hymned his 
vengeance with increasing power. 

“Si, vendetta!” He completed the 
phrase with the note of a trombone, and 
lay back, the gladness of paradise on his 
lips, and in his heart an exaltation that 
that was almost holy. 

“Dio dei dei!” He lolled his head 
with the pleasure that crept through his 
flesh. There passed before him, in giant, 
lugubrious array, the four hundred and 
ninety sins that it is possible to commit 
on the bassoon. 

“He is drunk! He is crazy!”” The 
musicians looked at him and laughed'the 
harder, and, as the act closed, the 
orchestral tone shook as though it might 
break. 

Maestro Hicks laid down his baton, 








and stepped from the conductor’s desk. 
His face was swollen and crimson, his 
mustaches hung like gouts of seaweed. 
He shoved music stands out of his way, 
and the men in front of him edged their 
chairs aside. 

* Guarda! Guarda!” The second clari- 
net shook Luea’s arm. 

And Luea, raising his head, saw the 
enraged body of the American pushing 
toward him. 

Then the world in him broke and fell, 
his grandeur dropped like a star into the 
sea, his sun of glory went out like a 
shattered lamp, and calamitous ruin 
filled him. All the inherited fear of 
orchestra player for conductor crushed 
down on him. He tried to hide behind 
his music stand. 

The American stopped in front of 
Luca. He stood rigid, and his blue eyes 
were distended, like those of an ill-made 


doll, as he glared down upon the 
crouched, misery shaken figure. 
“You careass of a swine!”” Maestro 


Hicks cursed in the dialect of Perugia. 

At the unexpected sound Luca stopped 
perfectly still. 

“You belly of a dog!” The Ameri- 
can’s voice was a snarl of venom, and 
his slanting forehead was ugly with 
long, black wrinkles. Even a Sicilian 
could have distinguished the curious 
Perugian inflection in his speech. 

Luca straightened up a little, and a 
twitching smile caught the corners of 
his mouth, as he drank in the accents 
of his beloved Perugian tongue. 

* You vermin in the ear of a dead ass!” 
Maestro Hicks’s dialect 
mantic efflorescence and a 


was of a ro- 
classical 
perfection. 

“Eh, maestro . Luca stammered. 

“You snout of a hundred beasts!” 

“Eh, 
quavering, 
my town of Perugia?” 

He sat up straight in his chair, his 
lips curved like a slice of melon. This 
American was cursing him, but it was 
in the dialect of his own city. And it 
filled him with a wild, tender emotion. 


Luca's voice 


‘and you, too, have been in 


maestro,” rose 


. 
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There had risen soft, mournful memo- 
ries of vineyards on the hillsides, and old, 
well-remembered streets, and festivals 
in the spring. He could have wept. out 
of pity for himself in trouble so far from 
his land. There it was joyous, restful. 
How he loved its every color, its every 
sound! 

“You haunch of a crippled toad!” 
The American’s tone was obstinate in 
wrath. Luca’s bosom tuned yearningly 
to the growling of this hostile stranger 
who was cursing him in the voice of his 
home. 

“Eh, maestro,” his exclamation rose 
like a chant, “tell me, is there not beauty 
in that city?”’ He too spoke in dialect. 

At the sight and hearing of two men 
thus singularly addressing each other in 
the accent of Perugia, a dozen orchestra 
players stood up at their stands and 
laughed. The theater resounded with 
handclapping and shouting, and before 
the garish curtain baritone and soprano 
were making their bows. 

“You face of an ape with a broken 
nose!’’ A mouthful of imprecations 
met the swimming of the upturned eyes. 

“And the dialect? Does it not please 
the ear?”’ Luca sat on the edge of his 
chair, swaying as if to music. 

“You son of filth and a_ goat!” 
Maestro Hicks cursed on monotonously, 
but Luca went drifting off into happi- 
ness, upon the flood of a great nostalgia 
—his youth, his home. 

“[T may not see that city ever more,” 
his voice ached with desire, “but I wish 
I were there again—in Perugia.” 

Maestro Hicks looked at him in angry 
silence, and, being no man of ready 
penetration, felt puzzled and uncom- 
fortable. The fellow was crazy. 

“How long were you there, maestro- 
in Perugia? And in what part did you 
live?’ It was the wanderer’s unending 
ery: tell him of his native stones and 
winds. 


No. He 


The fellow was not crazy. 


was just one of those madcap Perugians. 
Maestro Hicks knew them well, and 
loved them. What should he say to this 
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foolish bassoon player from the old town 
where he had studied? In moments 
that taxed his wit, the conductor, a solid 
person, fell back upon a statement of 
fact. 

“T studied in Perugia.” 
was rough. 

“You studied in Perugia? 


His voice 


Eh maes- 
tro...’ Luea arose from his chair, 
and opened his arms. He had the face 
of an angel. 

Maestro Hicks was, more than any- 
thing else, a man of humor; his dis- 
position was to stumble into joking at 
all times, seasonable and unseasonable; 
and now he could 
favorite witticism. 


not restrain his 
“IT studied in two places,’ he smiled 
grudgingly, “in the conservatory and in 
the tavern.” 
“And where did you eat? 
wine?” 


And the 
Luca crossed his arms over his 
swollen chest, and raised his eyebrows 
and nodded his head repeatedly, as one 
sage to another. 

It was then that Maestro Hicks re- 
turned fully to the strong jollity of his 
nature. He was a professor of kitchens 
and vintages for the whole province of 
Umbria, and the blessed pictures of his 
memory were of wine-pressing, street 
riots and student horse-play in Perugia. 
His heart lay in those merry days, and 
he prized them more than fame in music 
or the love of woman. And, with such 
an infatuated listener as Luca, a pleas- 





urable gravitation compelled him to 
talk of them. He sat down beside the 
bassoonist, and, with loudness and 
laughter, told of a garlanded night when 
the priest and the mayor vowed silence 
until the seventh bottle lined 
against the wall. 

Luca nodded at everything he said, 
and shouted at every joke he made. And 
a flame of worship mingled with his glad- 
ness. This was an American, but he was 
talking to Luca of beloved Perugia. 
And he was an orchestra conductor, but 
he was sitting with Luca the bassoonist, 
and relating of red wine and white, of 
polenta and rustic cheese, and of the 
other things that make days happy in 
Perugia. And Luca flung all ashes away, 
saying to himself: 

“T was a fool, and there was... 
A shadow of cold memory crept into 
him—but he wrenched himself, and 
turned his face to the sun. “J was a 
fool, and there was nothing.” 


was 


” 


“The Eestasy of a Satyr and Three 
Nymphs” filled the theatre with the 
ascent to its reverberating peak. The 
chord of climax rang, and_ stopped. 
Silence for an instant, and then—the 
solo of the bassoon. As Luca played the 


ironical arabesques, Maestro Hicks 


leaned over the conductor's desk, sway- 
ing his shoulders and grinning to the 
eyes, and said that it was an honor to 
Perugia to have such a bassoon player. 














MANGROVE MYSTERIES 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE 


NE day I found a hammock-form 

of roots, a maze of gentle curves 
which gave and braced, and, taking 
paper, looked to see if a mangrove had 
anything of interest to offer. At the end 
of three hours I slid painfully down into 
the rising tide, my unpenciled sheet 


fluttered off, and I went away with my 


mind in a whirl. 

Long before I learned to write, I re- 
joiced in Barnum’s Circus, but, if the 
first time thereafter, my mother had 
given me pencil and notebook with in- 
structions to describe everything that 
took place in all three rings and on the 
stage, as well as the freaks, side shows 
and menagerie, my ideas would have 
been of equal clarity and inclusiveness 
as when I studied my first mangrove. 
Above, around, beneath, were interlacing 
trapezes, flying rings and rope ladders, 
liana nets and gayly painted poles, wav- 
ing banners of emerald strung along the 
rafters, and high over all, the canvas of 
the sky. And everywhere the performers 

acrobats and leapers—worked mighty 
feats of balance and of strength; whiffs 
arose of strange and unknown creatures; 
thrilling, tuning-up squeaks and umpahs 
came from hidden orchestras, which 
surely must soon burst forth in full fan- 
fare of breath-shortening music. Now 
and then a being would creep slowly 
past (doubtless on his weary way to a 
long parade about some invisible arena), 
of such sight and form, that, if raised to 
man’s height, would be a side show in 
himself. 

But even at the first confusing sur- 
vey, the mangrove stood out vivid and 
clear-cut. It had the aspect of a god, 
an Atlas, with feet firm planted upon 
arth, regardless whether currents of 
water or winds of air swirled about its 


knees, and with wide arms out—upward 
spread to the sky, upon which thousands 
of weaker beings found sanctuary. Some 
alighted for temporary rest of weary 
wings, others for longer periods, day 
boarders who came for meals or season 
residents who built their houses and 
reared their families upon the vibrant 
roots. And, finally, were those who 
knew no other world or scene, but, born 
or hatched upon the mangroves, clung 
to them until loosed by death. By their 
little body dropping to the water, they 
paid their final debt to gravitation, 
returning to his implacable coffers 
this small meed of elevation-energy, 
which, by grip of tendrils or of fingers, 
they had possessed throughout their 
lives. 

These were all kindly, or at most in- 
different folk, who if they gave nothing 
of value, did no harm. In a circus, the 
smiling faces of two acrobats who catch 
each other in mid-air may mask bitter 
hatred, a desire to swing short, or grip 
loosely; the story writers are fond of 
showing us the tragic sorrow obverse of 
the clown’s grinning visage. In the 
sunshine and warmth of the mangrove 
tangle, behind the swaying leaves and 
bee-beckoning blossoms’ fragrance are 
terrible strife and slow death. The 
splendid plant gives shelter and support 
upon its sturdy uplifted arms not only to 
the fairy homes of humming birds, but 
to parasites whose gratitude is never to 
cease strangling with inflexible coils, or, 
more insidiously, gently to insert living 
threads of death into the very heart of 
their supporter. Out of all this, how 


futile it seems to try to give any real 
idea of the marvel of mangrove life. 
At most, we can hope only to arouse a 
worthy discontent, a disquieting desire 
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also to go and see. For here are living 
tales, complete but as yet unworded, 
worthy to fill volumes of Carroll or 
Dunsany or Barrie or Blackwood; here 
are scenes needing only paper tracing to 
equal the best of Rackham or Sime, to 
touch the emotional gamut of Bécklin 
and Heath Robinson. 

About ten thousand years before I 
filled this fountain pen some ancestor 
of yours and mine (our “touch of na- 
ture’’) discovered that by building a 
house of piles out in a lake, he could 
thwart the wild animals which ever 
threatened him, and lessen the danger 
of a surprise attack from equally-to-be- 
dreaded envious or hasty-tempered 
neighbors: Few carnivores care to swim 
after their prey, and war canoes had 
hardly been invented. Such sanctuaries 
gave to families and to small tribes time 
to think, to invent new weapons, to seize 
new opportunities and to take better 
care of their babies. 

To-day, while pushing a canoe through 
the roots of the mangrove jungle, I 
thought enthusiastically — of pile- 
dwelling ancestors as I noted many ex- 
citing similes, and then paddled hastily 
back to the laboratory to see what 
botanists had thought about it. I found 
much of but my mind was 
sobered, my imagination quieted. There 
was nothing of Swiss lake dwellings, but 
a very definite title of Rhizophora Man- 
gle, and a casual remark of branches 
being supported by simple, vertical 
roots; it was put down that the petals 
were lacerate-wooly on the margin, ex- 
ceeded by the calyx limb, but their deli- 
cate odor was passed by without com- 
ment; the living shifts of greens on the 
foliage, with the veins carrying shafts 
of parrot color over the background of 
pale chrysolite—this was ignored; to 
the botanist the leaves were leathery, 
entire, and 
blunt—a statement unquestionably to 
the point. Finally, I learned that the 
astringent bark is employed for tanning, 
and I returned to my living mangroves, 
alias R. Mangle, wondering if too con- 


my 


interest, 


quite obovate-lanceolate 
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stant pondering upon astringent, un- 
adulterated facts is not often efficacious 
in a sort of mental tanning. Our man- 
grove might yield a new harvest to us if 
we could choose a different contact of 
thought, clothing the fruit with the vital 
interest hidden in ‘ 
tion,” and yet 
pleonasms. 
However we decide to think of this 
plant, it is sure to be with admiration, 
for it stands out as a pioneer. Among 
sarthly vegetation the mangrove is an 
aristocrat, a true dicotyledon, but it has 
dared to seek again the watery habitat 
of the lowlier growths, indeed, of the very 


‘one-seeded by abor- 
avoiding sentimental 


. . . 
green alge from which land plants orig- 


inally developed. Like the penguin 
which has relinquished the aerial wing 
for an aquatic fin, or the seal which has 
encased its five fingers and five toes in 
flipper mittens, so the mangrove, while 
retaining all its badges of aristocracy, 
has returned to the haunts of the an- 
cestors of all plants, from whence it can 
look calmly shoreward at the terrible 
struggle for life a few feet away, where 
every inch of soil is battled for, where 
the vigorous monopolize air and sun- 
light. 

Such a radical change cannot be 
achieved without far-reaching adapta- 
tions and readjustments; the banker 
does not become a farmer merely by 
moving to the country, and every part 
of a mangrove shows delicate modes of 
meeting the strange new conditions as 
cunningly as the shift of muscles of a 
jiu-jitsu wrestler encountering an un- 
known opponent. 

In the month of February Kartabo 
mangroves are covered with flowers, and 
yet to a passing glance reveal no trace 
of inflorescence. Small and yellowish 
white, in irregular clusters of six to a 
dozen, they make no kind of visual show- 
ing, but their nectaries call to small 
trigonid bees in no uncertain way, and 
through the hours of sunlight the 
branches of the mangrove are busy marts 
of trade. Each cluster of blossoms be- 


comes a corner grocery where the cus- 
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tomers come for their buckets of nectar 
and packages of pollen and rush away 
without paying, or so they may think. 
But there are leaks in the pollen bags, 
and when they enter another blossom, 
the little stream of sifting yellow dust 
drifts across the entrance, a few grains, 
or even a single one, falls upon the wait- 
ing pistil, and the bee has repaid for his 
bread and honey manyfold and with 
compound interest. Its destiny fulfilled, 
the flower falls apart, the petal, lacerate- 
wooly margins and all, drifting off on the 
first tide. The ovary swells, two seeds 
form, and now comes the first adjust- 
ment, and we realize that in the bota- 
nist’s dry remark “one-seeded by abor- 
tion’’ may be concealed tragic doom 
and a wealth of subtle meaning. No 
spear can be thrown straight which has 
twin heads and shafts, and so one seed 
shrivels and dies, and the other thrives 
and grows. What decides the fate of life 
or death we do not know. Some delicate 
balance, some subtle test of worth or 
lack takes place in every one of the 
thousands upon thousands of fertilized 
mangrove blossoms, and there is no ap- 
peal. The reason, as we shall see, is too 
vital, the target too difficult and treach- 
erous, for a thought to be given to unborn 
plants. 

The problem of the next generation 
of mangroves is a serious one. The 
seeds are formed over an everchanging 
surface; soft, sticky mud giving place 
to strong currents, flowing first in one, 
then in the opposite direction; rough 
waves plough up the mud and splash 
against the stiltlike roots. No sticky 
secretion, no mere weight, no hooks or 
aerial wings will suffice for these seeds. 
From their natal branch high above the 
tidal area some sure method of anchorage 
must be found to enable them to avoid 
being smothered in the mud, stranded on 
the shore, rolled into deep water or 
washed out to sea. 

The method is the arrow or loaded 
dart, and the force is the energy of 
gravitation stored in particle after par- 
ticle by the mother plant, as it drew up 
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salts and water and elements, raising 
them sapfully from mud and tide, and 
condensing them into a solid, slender, 
pointed weapon capable of coping with 
all the difficulties of the new environ- 
ment. But no seed alone can thus func- 
tion, and in solving this problem the 
mangrove reveals itself as one of the 
most remarkable plants in the world. 
The lower forms of vegetation form 
their seeds and thrust them forth naked 
upon the world; the more advanced 
plants ensheath their offspring in swad- 
dling clothes of protection against heat 
and cold, moisture and aridity. These 
are comparable to egg-laying creatures, 
with yolk and shell to shield the embryo 
from dangers. But the mangrove is 
truly viviparous, and the embargo 
seed remains attached for months, nour- 
ished by the sap of the parent branch. 
Out of the pear-shaped head a rootlike 
structure grows downward, often to a 
length of twenty inches and a width of 
one. Like an airplane bomb, or the 
deadly throwing assagai of the Zulus, 
the mangrove seedling is thickest three- 
fourths of the way down, and then ta- 
pers rapidly. With a weight of as much 
as three ounces, and driving force gen- 
erated by a height of twenty feet, the 
umbilical cord of sap may safely dry, 
the connecting sheath shrivel, and one 
day there is a dull little spatter of mud, 
or a splash of water, and the unconscious 
work of the bees, the months of slow 
invigorating by the parent plant are ful- 
filled. The seed sticks upright in the 
mud, propelled through even two feet of 
water to its goal, and immediately 
rootlets sprout and consolidate the 
anchorage. 

I once blazed two dozen seedlings 
which seemed ready to drop, and three of 
these were loosed at low water, so that 
they fell unhindered directly into the 
mud. The others I missed and I can 
only surmise whether this is the rule; 
whether some subtle influence of moon 
or tide is not sufficient to cause the final 
separation. Such a stimulus would be 
of great value to the young plant and is 
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no more improbabie than the marvelous 
effect of the moon’s rays upon the palolo 
worms of the sea bottom. 

Let us for awhile forget the mangrove 
circus medley—crab clowns, strong men 
of the ants, hairy wild tarantulas, pres- 
tidigitator opossums producing ten in- 
fant opossums from a single fold of skin, 
white elephant membracid larve, living- 
statue lianas, frog barkers and lightning- 
change lizards. Let us think of birds, or 
of a single bird. 

1 have seen more than a hundred 
kinds of birds among the mangroves of 
Kartabo, but a mere enumeration of 
these would be of little value and of no 
interest. And instead of selecting the 
rarest, most bizarre of tropical forms, 
let us choose the commonest, the most 
blatant, apparently the most ordinary 
bird, with average habits and usual 
traits; which is another way of saying 
that we have observed it casually, 
watched it with unintelligent inatten- 
tion, and wholly failed to interpret its 
activities in the terms of their desperate 
significance. 

A kiskadee flew to a root before me 
and called loudly. For a moment it was 
only a kiskadee, and hardly registered 
color or sound, so common a feature of 
the day was it. It was threatened with 
the oblivion of the abundant, the neglect 
of the familiar. In New York City on a 
day of slush and humid chill, with rush 
and worry and congested life, to hear the 
loud, certain call kis-ka-dee! from a cage 
in the Zoological Park was to thrill in 
every fiber, and to remember peace, and 
calm thoughts and vast quiet spaces. 
As the steamer moved up to the George- 
town stelling, kis-ka-dee! from a corru- 
gated iron roof signalized the approach 
of another season of wonderful jungle 
existence. But from that first moment, 


the kiskadees were ungratefully allowed 
to sink into the subconscious, while 
jaded, conscious senses strained after 
new forms and novel sounds. 

To-day, however, looking up from my 
canoe among the mangroves, I saw the 
bird as first I saw it many years ago—it 
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became more than one among hundreds, 
it assumed a miraculous rejuvenation. 

Its very presence among the man- 
groves was significant. To the eyes of 
allimmigrants through the ages the man- 
grove and the kiskadee must have come 
first—the tourist on the last ocean 
steamer, dark-haired men in quaint 
Spanish galleons, Carib Indians in their 
dugouts paddling from islands of the 
sea, and the man whose stone ax I found 
the other day, squatting on a couple of 
vine-tied logs, drifting from God knows 
where. 

Here on the very apex, the outermost 
root, marking the junction of the Cuyuni 
and Mazaruni Rivers—here a kiskadee 
perched and here it had built its nest. 
It was exciting thus to be able to fix a 
locality with almost planetary, or at least 
continental accuracy. I have felt the 
same thing when circling in a plane over 
the very tip of Long Island, or standing 
on the spray-drenched, southernmost 
bowlder of Ceylon, or squatting on a 
Buddhist cairn on the verge of Tibet. 
Now I knew that even a small map of 
South America would show this very 
spot of mangroves and the exact perch 
of my kiskadee—and the bird grew in 
importance. 

To northern appraisement, our king- 
bird is nearest to this tropical tyrant, 
except that the latter is even more 
wonted to man’s presence. The kiskadee 
has nothing of delicacy or dainty grace. 
It is beautiful in rufous wings and bril- 
liant yellow under-plumage, it is regal 
with a crown of black, white and orange. 
But in life and caste it is decidedly 
middle-class. It is the harbinger of the 
dawn, but so is an alarm clock, and in 
regularity and blatancy of announce- 
ment there is much in common between 
the two. 

The husky call crashes upon the ear 
soon after the bird is sighted, and from 
early times has caught the attention and 
been translated into human speech. I 
know not what the stone-ax man dubbed 
it; he may only have grunted and hurled 
his weapon at it, hoping for a morsel of 
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food. The Arrowaks and the few re- 
maining Caribs know it as Heet-gee-gee, 
and the Spaniards, prompted perhaps 
by the Jesuit Fathers, interpreted it 
Christus fui; to Dutch ears it became 
characteristically tangled up with g’s 
and j’s, Griet-je-bie, the French more 
cleverly phrased it with the onomato- 
poetic Qu-est-ce-qwil-dit? or Qui? Oui, 
Louis! while the negroes laugh it into 
Kiss, Kiss, me deh’. 

I leaned back in the canoe and watched 
my kiskadee through a lattice of curved 
roots. Within five minutes it gave mea 
hint of the living chains of life with which 
the mangroves abound. The bird left 
its perch and with a wild outpouring of 
screams and shrill cries flew with un- 
wonted directness, straight out and up 
over the river. Its mark was a caracara 
hawk—a menial, degenerate, vegetable- 
feeding accipiter, who, when eggs or 
nestlings offer, loves to be tempted and 
loves to fall! Swiftly after the kiskadee 
swept the next link in the chain, two 
humming birds whirring past, catching 
up at once and buzzing about the ty- 
rant’s head, well knowing that this 
sturdy eight inches of feathers, alias 
flycatcher, so quick to cry “wolf” at 
every passing hawk, was far from being 
wholly guiltless in the matter of certain 
nestlings. 

But this is only an occasional failing, 
and we pass to admiration of other, 
more worthy, attributes. The kiskadee, 
like most strong characters, has a num- 
ber of doubles and imitators; one has 
drawn a gray veil over the yellow breast, 
another has a wider bill, two are almost 
replicas in miniature, but they are all 
conventional in haunt and food. They 
all live in the compound of the bungalow 
and search the air diligently for winged 
insects, as their names say they should. 
But kiskadee has overthrown the tradi- 
tions of his family. A kindred spirit to 
the mangrove, his quick eye has caught 
the advantages of aquatic isolation, and 
so we often find him nestling among the 
outer growths. And having accepted 


the sanctuary of this strange amphibious 
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tree, he has altered his habits in other 
ways. A gray-throated kingbird or a 
lesser kiskadee will often choose a perch 
over the water from which it gracefully 
swoops for flying ants and termites. But 
watch the kiskadee! 

As a returning crusader flaunts the 
infidel’s scimitar, and keeps silence upon 
certain ways and means and happenings, 
so kiskadee returned to perch, wiping 
from its bill the sordid taint of tweaked 
hawk’s feather, and ready to explain the 
lost feather from its own crown as worthy 
mark of battle. Its next movement was 
significant of much of earthly progress 
and evolution—indeed, an accumulation 
of similar achievements would be quite 
enough to explain my sitting in a canoe, 
watching the kiskadee with high-power 
glasses, and endeavoring to philosophize 
upon what I saw, instead of still pushing 
my body into pseudopodia with my erst- 
while amcebic confréres in the mud be- 
low. This thought came when the bird 
fell from its root, plopped into the water, 
and with effort, and a bit bedraggled as 
to plumage, rose with a small fish in its 
beak. 

The eternal restlessness of two of our 
pet monkeys, “Sadie” and “Holy 
Ghost”’ suggested to one of us the excel- 
lent definition of a monkey, “An animal 
which never wants to be where it is,” 
and this applied to habits and traits em- 
phasizes the importance of the kiskadee 
diving after a fish instead of merely 
swooping after a passing insect: the wide 
beak, the fringe of guiding bristles, soft 
plumage, the examples of its relatives 
and the instinctive dictates of hundreds 
of past generations, all point flycatcher- 
ward, yet it chooses otherwise and taps 
a more nourishing source of food supply 
closed to its superficial imitators, nearer 
to its new home, and less dependent on 
sun and season. 

In this, as in all similar cases, the vital 
interest lies not in the fact of the actual 
change of habit, but how it came to 
arise. It were easy in the comfort of 
one’s study with eyes fixed on pencil and 
paper to devise the method of origin, 
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clothing it with facile words. There 
come to memory the shrill chatter, the 
swift short flights, the trim, stream-line 
forms of midget mangrove kingfishers, 
tiny Izaac Waltons whose plunge, strike 
and return embody the perfection of 
piseatory art. How easy for the intelli- 
gent eve of the kiskadee to observe the 
mode of life of these little neighbors of 
the roots, to essay, to practice and to 
succeed! Or if this strains our credulity, 
let us take another sheet of paper and 
again logically explain the origin of the 
habit: a pursued insect falls into the 
water, the kiskadee swoops at it at the 
same moment when a minnow arises; 
the fish is unintentionally seized instead 
of the flying ant, the foundation of cause 
and effect is laid; and so, “dearly be- 
loved,” that is the way the kiskadee 
learned to fish! 

For my part, I have not the faintest 
idea of how it began; in fact, the little I 
have been able to ascertain tends more 
to complicate than to clarify the prob- 
lem, but there is one very significant 
thing about this flycatcher fishing. The 
Kiskadee Tyrant (Pitangus sulphuratus) 
in some of its several forms ranges from 
Texas to the Argentine, and from Guiana 
to Peru. 

Many years ago in Western Mexico I 
observed the northern form of Pitangus 
plunging for minnows in an arroyo pool, 
later, in the Orinoco delta and in Trini- 
dad the subspecies trinitatis fished for 
me in both places; during five separate 
visits to Guiana I have seen many indi- 
vidual kiskadees catching fish in widely 
separated localities, and I have heard of 
a similar habit in birds of Brazil and 
Argentina. 

Now while some unusually adaptable 
or quick-sighted bird may learn a new 
habit, or a new variation of an old habit, 
it is quite another thing to imagine a 
similar spreading of it wholesale among 
the individuals of the species ranging 
over mountains, plains and islands 
throughout a continent anda half. Such 
an achievement is as absurdly improba- 
ble as the theory of a kingfisher tutor. 
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We do not know how it has come about, 
but when it is made clear I believe that 
many other equally mysterious phenom- 
ena will be understood: why so many 
groups of hoofed animals, quite distantly 
related, all began in past time to develop 
horns more or less simultaneously; why 
in hundreds of tropical lakes which never 
know spring, untold hosts of ducks and 
geese are, as one bird, stirred by some- 
thing beyond themselves—as inexplica- 
ble and invariable as the magnetic nee- 
dle; why a flock of birds in flight has no 
individual will, but is swerved and 
turned, carried aloft or settled to rest by 
some inclusive spirit of flock or species. 
All this is not recognized by any taxono- 
mist, it is not explained by psycholo- 
gists, it is hardly ever thought of by 
naturalists, but some day it will demand 
of our philosophy an explanation. When 
that time comes I shall understand 
the fishing of my mangrove kiskadee 
which now so puzzles me. 

A strange city or shore or jungle, a 
new friend, or house or garden should 
always first be seen at night; should be 
glanced at, not scrutinized, listened to, 
not examined, wondered at, not studied. 
The glamour rightly born of dusk will 
then forever mitigate defects apparent 
in the glare of day, ash cans, thorns, 
thick wrists, oileloth tiles, or blight. But 
no studied plan led my feet to the man- 
groves on a May midnight of the wettest 
moon at full. Raindrops from distant 
Venezuelan storms, and others which 
had spattered upon the mysterious 
heights of Roraima had filled the rivers 
up to their brims. And now the pull of 
the moon had slackened, and gently let 
the liquid mass sink down. There was 
not a ripple, only an occasional heave 
and settling, more effective, more potent 
of cosmic energy than any crashing 
waves or surging bore. And I did not 
wonder that ancient man failed to con- 
nect the tides and moon, for here high 
overhead hung the great satellite, while 
before me the gravity pull of yester- 
night’s moon was just relaxing. 

The light was somewhat grayed with 
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clouds, but quite bright enough for type, 
if I had not forgotten that there was such 
a thing; the mangrove world was oxi- 
dized, the leaves lost all their semblance 
to foliage—the branches merely dripped 
dark, oblong sheets of tissue. The slowly 
sinking mirror stretched the completed 
curves of roots—slits widening to el- 
lipses, ellipses to circles—until suddenly 
the earthly halves were shattered upon 
the dull glisten of exposing mud. 

I was perched upon the buttress of a 
small mora which had ventured far out 
beyond its jungle brethren, or had been 
long since isolated by encroaching wa- 
ters. Behind me was a black palm 
swamp and the narrow trail between. 
Optically, both were invisible, aurally, 
they were clearly outlined. From the 
swamp came the cheery little voices of 
the black and scarlet leaf walkers, the 
cubee frogs of the Indians, snapping out 
their brief but vital message, and from 
end to end the white-collared night- 
hawks patrolled the trail, with short, 
silent flights, thistledown alightings, and 
never ending queries of Who-are-you? as 
distinct as though worded by human 
lips. I remembered my Brazilian frog 
who pursued my researches with his 
eternal Why? I looked at the moon and 
the water and the mangroves, I thought 
of my imperfect self, and I knew that 
never in this world should I form a 
satisfactory answer to either bird or 
batrachian. 

Beyond the outermost roots came the 
low thrumming of a catfish singing in 
the shallows, forced perhaps by the low- 
ering tide from some moonlit feeding 
ground hidden from my sight. It ceased 
abruptly and like an aerial antiphony 
came a deep rumbling throb from a root 
at my right—the call of the greatest of 
all tree frogs, well named Hyla maxima. 
Here night after night I had heard him 
and had tried to approach. But always 
he detected my lightest stepand became 
silent. His is the resonant bass viol in 


the orchestra of a jungle night. At this 
moment from two miles away, a chorus 
of these great frogs rang clear from a 
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distant swamp. For about three-fourtlis 
of the time the calls were perfectly svn- 
chronized, coming in great successive 
waves; wahrrook! wahrrook! wahrrook! 
Wahruk, by the way, is their Akawai 
Indian name. Then some bhatrachian 
with a poor sense of rhythm got out of 
tempo, and this threw all the rest into 
confusion. 

Now that I had remained quiet for 
many minutes, the fears of the giant 
tree frog were allayed, and he called, 
almost within reach. I examined every 
branch near me and at last saw the out- 
line of his great goggle eyes, standing 
high above his inconspicuous head. | 
even distinguished a huge webbed hand, 
looking like a bit of splayed-out moss, 
resting flabbily against a bit of bark. In 
five minutes he rumbled forty-two times, 
grouping his emotional reiterations in 
series of eight, with long rests between. 
Steadily I watched him, until without 
warning, in the midst of a deep-throated 
wahrrook! he leaped into mid air. Only 
it was not my supposed frog with the 
outstretched hand which sprang, but a 
shapeless bit of dangling lichen a foot 
away, my image reverting into moss and 
bark; a lifetime of carefully trained eve- 
sight availed nothing, even in this bril- 
liant tropical moonlight, when pitted 
against the dissolving power of a giant 
tree frog. He splashed into the water, 
reaching another mangrove root in two 
kicks and vanished again. This was not 
maxima’s usual habit of a creeping walk 
from leaf to leaf, now and then leaping 
to a higher part of the foliage—and I 
waited and wondered. 

In front of me were several twigfuls of 
leaves, and just below two curved roots, 
one complete from trunk to water, the 
second lacking a few inches of crossing 
the are of the other. The air was mo- 
tionless, the water like glass, when I 
distinctly saw three of the leaves move 
to and fro. Then two more farther on, 
followed by quiet, then all waved simul- 
taneously, as with memory of the breeze 
of the past rising tide, or anticipation 
of the breaths which would usher in the 
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No other leaf in sight 
even trembled,—only these rocked and 
swung. Another vegetable miracle fol- 
lowed—the shortened root began to grow 
before my eyes! I had recently meas- 
ured and marveled at a bamboo shoot 
which pushed steadily upward almost 
ten inches a day, but here was a mere 
root which had added six inches to its 
length in half as many minutes! Finally 
my dull eyes cleared, and as the detec- 
tive stories say, there was solved the 
mystery of the frog’s leap, the shaking 
leaves and the sprouting root; a snake 
flowed slowly along through the leafy 
twigs, over the arched root to its tip, 
and then, with its suspended body, 
spanned the gap between it and the next 
root. Long before I had even seen the 
moving leaves the frog had sensed the 
danger and fled. 

As I watched the root apparently grow 
thicker, then diminish, and finally again 
hecome a shortened segment, my mem- 
ory pared down the moon, cleared the 
sky of clouds, held fast to the man- 
groves, but raised the flat lines of border- 
ing jungle into rounded hills. The palms 
and dark water and cool tropic air were 
the same, but instead of the roar of dis- 
tant howlers, there came to the ear the 
joyous whoops of gibbons—the wa-was 
of the deep Bornean jungle. 

All this leaped vividly to mind because 
it framed the last time I saw a snake 
among mangroves. That time the snake 
was smaller but its effect was of infinitely 
greater moment. I was hunting Argus 
pheasants, but had unwillingly allowed 
my interest to be temporarily distracted 
by two great apes, orang-utans, which 
I saw now and then, and which were 
remarkably tame. One of these, a small 
animal about half grown, invariably re- 
treated toward the river bank, and then 
vanished. No matter how carefully I 
trailed the strange little being, every 
trace of him disappeared when I reached 
the mangrove fringe. One moonlight 


coming dawn. 


night I sat upon a mangrove root, com- 
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pass in hand, trying to locate a distant 
calling Argus pheasant, as the correct 
lining-up of the bird would be sure to 
bisect its dancing ground. After I had 
sat quietly for a long time, something 
drew my eyes upward and there, high 
overhead, peering down at me, was the 
orang, chin on hand, leaning on the edge 
of his nest of branches. There was no 
fear in his glance—he looked like a medi- 
tative, aged man, who would have been 
more in place leaning on a cane in a 
chimney corner, than on a frail platform 
of broken boughs in a mangrove tree. 
I gradually focused my electric flash on 
his face and he blinked at the strange 
light. He mumbled with his lips as if 
talking to himself, saying strange tree- 
top things about huge fireflies which 
burned too brightly. Once he swept a 
huge hand across his face, then sucked a 
great, crooked forefinger and without 
moving his head, rolled his eyes upward 
at a passing bat. 

I shut off my light and we gazed at 
each other in the moonlight, with 
interest, but without malice or suspicion, 
until suddenly his twitching lips drew 
together, and I saw his whole body rise 
and stiffen. I followed his glance as best 
I could, somewhere beyond me, and 
before long I saw a small snake climbing 
out of the water up one of the roots. 
I knew it for a harmless species and after 
watching it draw out its whole length of 
three feet, I looked upward again. Not 
a sound, neither snap of twigs nor rusile 
of leaves had come to me, but the mon- 
key’s nest was empty. I could see the 
branches more or less clearly on all sides 
for thirty feet, yet there was no hint of 
the great ape. The harmless little snake 
had sent him off in violent but silent 
haste into the jungle, whereas my pres- 
ence had given him no apparent dis- 
quietude. He was absent the following 
night, but the second night was back and 
actually snoring before I came close 
enough to disturb him. I never saw him 
again. 




















THE STORY OF AIMEE LOTHROP 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


ROM all my early memories of Den- 
nisport nothing is more vivid to me 
than my first sight of Aimée Lothrop. 

One day soon after I had begun my 
work as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church I had gone down to meet 
a friend at the train, and as I waited a 
girl stood near me. It was not her 
beauty that arrested me, but the ex- 
traordinary intensity with which she 
waited. One would have supposed she 
was expecting her beloved. She waited 
for the train to roll in, as though divided 
from all the people about her, lapped 
about by some absorbing emotion. She 
waited for the train, and I, too, waited 
to see on whom her mind was fixed. 

From the train descended a little 
Portuguese woman. She limped, she 
was bent over, and she had a perpetual 
mump which swelled her face out in a 
grotesque fashion. A woman of no age 
at all, removed by her deformity to out- 
side the pale where age matters. The 
girl swooped down upon her like a swal- 
low. Some one beside me said: 

“Well, well, look at Aimée Lothrop!” 

Why had she waited in anguish and 
apprehension for that strange, deformed 
Portuguese woman whom I learned to 
know later as Illy Paulo? It pricked at 
my imagination; the picture of Aimée 
Lothrop waiting in torture would not let 
me be. What happened next served to 
rivet my curiosity more firmly in mymind. 

That night my friend, Capt. Dan 
North, came storming into my parson- 
age, a great, burly fellow, handsome asa 
stormy sea. 

“You saw,” he said—“you saw her 
waiting? I thought she was waiting for 
her sweetheart.” 

“Whom are you talking about?” I 
asked. 


“Oh, what's the use of pretenses?” he 
flung at me. “ You know about me and 
Aimée. The town knows it. I've loved 
her all my life. Oh, why did I go away? 
Why did I leave her?”” He tumbled out 
fragments of his story, furious and in- 
articulate. It had to do with his absence 
and Aimée’s absence with relatives in 
the West for a year while Aimée’s father 
was away in the South Seas on a cruise. 
“And since I came back I haven’t been 
able to get at her. She won’t have me.” 

Dan North’s fury had irritated me in 
some fashion. It aroused me from the 
dignified calm in which role a young 
clergyman fancies himself. 

“There’s one reason why a young 
woman won’t have a man—she doesn’t 
want him,” I told Dan North. 

He grew very still; he sat there, his 
handsome head plunged forward, as 
though he were trying to penetrate the 
veil of mystery that separates one hu- 
man soul from another. Then he dragged 
up, as though from the depths of him: 

“IT know she cares!” 

The passion with which he spoke those 
four words and his quiet sent a shock 
through me. Suddenly I understood his 
rage and the quality of his despair. 
What he could not bear was the mystery 
of it; what he could not bear was not to 
know what separated him from Aimée. 

“Arthur,” he said, “I can’t live like 
this. I’ve got to know that she doesn’t 
love me. If she loves me, my God, 
nothing shall stand between us!” 

“What could stand between you,” I 
asked, “if she loved you?” 

“Have you ever seen her father?” 

“T’ve seen him,” I answered. 

“Observe him, then,” he flung at me 
with a resumption of his impatience, 
“and then you'll know what is meant by 
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‘a jealous God.’”’ He lunged forward 
again, as though staring into the face of 
eternity. And now he demanded: 
“What was she waiting for? That 
woman, Illy Paulo, brought her word 
from her sweetheart!” 

“Oh, I thought you were her sweet- 
heart,” I mocked him. 

He turned on me a face pale with 
torture. “I’ve got to know, Arthur; I’ve 
got to know!” He made a rending ges- 
ture. Blind Samson pushing apart the 
pillars of the temple leaped to my mind. 
“Go to her,” he commanded. “Find 
out if she loves me. Find out why she 
doesn't. Oh, why didn’t I speak before 
I left?) The conceit of boys! I wanted 
to sail away free, my life intact. How 
many times I was on the verge of speak- 
ing out, yet kept silence! And now Lam 
chained, and the chains eat my flesh!” 

The fury of him drove 
though before a wind, on his strange 
errand. He made it seem a necessity 
that I should go to Aimée Lothrop. I 
do not know what he thought I might 
accomplish which he could not do him- 
self. Perhaps he thought that with a 
cooler head I might put my hand upon 
the obstacle that lay between them. I 
only know his distress compelled me 
from the house and up the steep, narrow 
street to Aimée Lothrop’s. 

Moonlight lay white upon the road. 
The air was flooded with the smell of 
lilacs. Bush on bush of lilacs swayed 
their white hands in the light evening 
air. Perhaps it was because of the night 
that the full measure of Aimée Loth- 
rop’s beauty gripped me and made it 
seem as monstrous to me as it did to 
Dan North that she should live alone, 
refusing love. 

“Captain North sent me. 
know why,” I blundered. 

She looked at me under her dark 
brows and bowed her head in acknowl- 
edgment. She was not a woman to fence 
with reality. She was fitted to be the 
mate of an ardent, impatient man like 
Dan North. There was a warmth of 
nature and a richness of form to her 


me out, as 


You must 
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which were masked from casual people by 
the almost austere purity of her outline. 
Then and ever afterward she gave me 
the effect of a creature riotous with the 
abundant joy of living, a joy of living 
held in check under the high insolence of 
her pride. There was a lurking hint of 
sensuality in her short upper lip and the 
full curve of her throat. All these things 
I saw as she stood there in her flowing, 
cream-colored dress, her hands clasped 
loosely before her, waiting with a sort 
of rapt eagerness, as though greedy for 
what I had to tell her. Then she said: 

“I think we could talk more at ease 
on the veranda.” 

She led the way, walking in that lilting 
fashion of hers, which made it always 
seem as though she had a joy in feeling 
herself move. 

A fantastic notion came to me that 
she was part of the night and the smell 
of the flowers and of the treacherous 
beauty of the moonlight. She had both 
passion and pride and, besides that, an 
enigmatic, unexplained quality, some- 
thing I perceived dimly to be hurt and 
suffering, something that held its head 
up under whatever pressure life had put 
upon it. 

As I blundered out my plea for my 
friend I felt as if I were putting her on 
the rack. I felt her grow rigid before 
me, bracing herself as from a shock of 
pain. I felt her suffering, and the fact 
that I could make her feel, and that she 
was suffering under my hands, gave me 
a thrill of power. 

I cannot remember what words I 
used. I know that no man has had his 
cause pleaded better vicariously. It was 
as if for that moment I was the expres- 
sion of Dan North’s passion. I saw her 
put her hand to her heart, as though 
pain had stabbed her, and she leaned 
forward, her little sensual upper lip 
lifted slightly upon her teeth. 

“He insists,”’ I told her, “that you 
love him, and since I have talked to 
you Tamsure. What can stand between 
you, then?” 


I saw her stiffen against me. It was 
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as though her pride were an impene- 
trable garment. She did not speak. 
“What word shall I take him?” I 
pressed her. 
“What I’ve already told him,” 
answered at last. 


she 
“You can—repeat to 


him that—I am parted with love. I— 
have loved.” 
That was all there was to it. There 


had been in her voice a somber finality. 
And yet I went away with a moral cer- 
tainty that she loved my friend. 

She lived on behind the lilac bushes, 
all the upwelling tide of life pent within 
her, always about her a hint of the un- 
explained, trailing romance behind her 
as she walked down the narrow streets. 

The next years Dan North came and 
went on journeys. He aged consider- 
ably and grew sterner of aspect. Always 
his eyes were on Aimée, and always hers 
sought his across whatever chasm it was 
that sundered them. 

I grew to share Dan North’s belief 
that it was the jealous fury of Captain 
Lothrop which stood between them. He 
was a proud old man who refused to 
bow his head to steam and those forces 
which drove the merchant marine off 
the seas, so his fortune was decaying. 
And when some seven years later he 
died, we all believed that he left Aimée 
a shrunken patrimony. 

Then, since he had served for her 
seven years, Dan North felt the moment 
of his reward had come. But again 
Aimée refused him. There took place 
between them a scene which rent the 
very fabric of their friendship. I met 
him storming down the street. He flung 
himself at me without reserve under the 
pressure of his jealous fury. Insane 
jealousy streamed out of him. 

Jealousy for what? He did not know. 
There was nothing that he could put his 
hand on in her life. She visited rela- 
tives in the West for a month each fall, 
and there was always Illy Paulo who 
“ame and went. I gathered from his un- 


reserved torrent that he had accused her 
of something, that he had tried to tor- 


ment from her what it was that kept 
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them apart. He had tried to beat her 
down with the fury of his love until at 
last she had turned upon him. 

In his rage he left town, and came 
home six months later with a handsome, 
pouting, red-headed girl for a wife. And, 
between her love for him and her frank 
hate for Aimée Lothrop, she kept his life 
interesting to the boiling point, if she 
did not make him happy. 

Not long after the death of Captain 
Lothrop, Illy Paulo came to be house- 
keeper for Aimée, and so the years 
drifted on. 

For fifteen years after her father’s 
death Aimée lived behind her lilac hedge 
with Illy Paulo on the top of town hill. 
Now and again she rented the square 
front room, as was the custom in our 
town for ladies with reduced incomes. 
And like some brave fall flower, she kept 
the illusion of youth. If you saw her 

ralking down Main Street of an evening, 
Illy Paulo by her side, you would have 
sworn it was the swinging figure of a 
young girl. 

Capt. Dan North's wife died, leaving 
him two red-headed, headstrong little 
girls to care for. With the passing of 
time the hot flame of his passion for 
Aimée had become a warm friendship, 
and after the death of his wife they saw 
each other often, and I began to imagine 
that late romance like a sturdy fall 
flower blossoming between them, when 
young Dr. John Davidson took both of 
the spare rooms in the Lothrop house. 

Within a year or so he had established 
himself in a fair practice. He was a man 
with kind, serious ways, a tall, rangy 
fellow, who promised with age to have 
a commanding presence. 

My clearest early memory of him is 
seeing him come swinging down the 
street in the fashion of a man who likes 
living, while beside him, looking up at 
him, was Jean McIntyre, a niece of 
Captain North’s dead wife, who had 
come to keep house for the captain—a 
hot-headed Scotch girl like her aunt. 
There was something about the two of 
them so life-loving that it arrested my 
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imagination. The life in them signaled 
to me like a flame in the night in this 
gray New England street. It seemed 
to me a foregone conclusion that these 
young people should love each other, 
and presently came the news of their 
engagement. 

Now in my story there stands out a 
scene, unimportant in itself, with lumi- 
nous clearness. How many times after- 
ward did I go over in the turmoil of my 
thoughts each small event, each little 
shred of evidence. 

Aimée had never seemed lovelier to 
me than at this time. Her advancing 
years—for now she was nearly fifty— 
had brought, instead of fretfulness and 
discontent, a unity with life. It was 
good to be with Aimée Lothrop in those 
days; and so it happened that for a long 
time I did not notice that she was not 
well. Then one day, as we were sitting 
on the veranda, I saw she was suffering. 
A storm was ruffling the surface of the 
bay with the menace of its anger. For 
a long time we were quiet, our minds 
plunging back over the years. From 
time to time one of us threw into the 
silence a triviality such as old friends 
use to keep the silence from being too 
full of meaning. Then I began to see 
she was restless, and that her restlessness 
‘ame from pain. 

As I sat there I saw the pain grow 
large as the shadow of storm grew over 
the water. And _ still Aimée Lothrop 
waited, and I waited with her—for what 
I did not know. I started to go. She 
held me. She did not wish to stay 
alone. I saw her face contract as with 
the anguish of suspense. Then I knew 
for what she was waiting. 

What she was waiting for was for John 
Davidson to come back. 

Presently I saw him, dark and 
bearded, shambling up the street. As 
she saw him she relaxed, and I realized 
that she had been sitting as though 
bound by iron bars, and my tensity had 
grown with hers. Now she gave a sigh 
and lay back, as though spent. 

A thought stabbed through me: 
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“She loves him.” 

He came swinging in and flung at her: 

“Hel-lo, Miss Aimée! Do you feel 
better to-night, ma’am?” 

He stood over her with a manner both 
solicitous and affectionate. She raised 
her eyes to him. She seemed little and 
weak, almost girlish in her shrunken 
outline, and he commanding and mag- 
nificent in a rough fashion. 

A shiver ran down me. The gap of 
years between them did not seem so 
wide. There was some understanding 
between the two that I could not face. 

I hurried off to the dunes, small events 
blowing through my mind like leaves in 
a hurricane. It was all summed up to 
me in one terrible question: 

Had love come to my lovely Aimée 
Lothrop in this fashion? Had life re- 
venged itself upon her, that, having been 
unwilling to partake of life in its fullness, 
the hunger for love should now clamor 
tardily at her door? 

I would have begrudged her nothing. 
If she had wished to love unseasonably 
a young man and he had loved her I 
should have bent my head to it. But 
John Davidson loved hot-headed Jean 
McIntyre, and she loved him. Of that 
there was no doubt. Nor was he one to 
love lightly. He was one of the men 
who, like Dan North, are love’s victims, 
one of the men who are involved by love 
to the marrow—yet there had been in- 
tensity in the solicitous kindness with 
which he had enveloped Aimée. 

The next time I went to see her Illy 
Paulo met me at the door with: 

“Miss Aimée’s resting; she had a bad 
night. She says excuse her, please. She 
doesn’t feel quite up to seeing people.” 

And this was all the answer I got 
whenever I went to see her. The days 
went on. Aimée was seriously ill. Peo- 
ple gossiped about it in church. This 
one and that had seen her hand flutter 
to her side. People whispered under 


their breaths what they feared it might 
be. 

She had been ill some weeks when 
strange thoughts about her began crawl- 
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ing around through the parish. In the 
bottom of all of the minds of us doubt 
left a slow, poisonous trail. 

People looked questioningly at Doctor 
Davidson. When they would stop him 
on the street and ask him how Aimée 
Lothrop did, their eyes looked at him, 
some with doubt and some with accusa- 
tion. There was nothing to go on, but 
now the gossips began to put together 
a crazy-quilt of evidence. One woman 
told how one night she thought young 
lovers were walking down the street, the 
woman leaning all unconscious against 
the man, drawn toward him as though 
by love; and then, as she looked closer 
to see who was sweethearting in the 
dusk, lo and behold it was John David- 
son with Aimée Lothrop on his arm. The 
town began ebhing away from John 
Davidson. 

The ugly thought that had come to us 
would not be downed. Had it had its 
birth in my mind, or in the jealous heart 
of Dan North, or had the old women’s 
chatter given it birth? It remained mute 
and unspoken, a part of the fabric of life, 
as present as an odor, haunting us when- 
ever we spoke of Aimée Lothrop. This 
thought hinged on a damaging bit of 
evidence. 

We pieced together the fact that not 
one of Aimée’s old friends had seen her 
since her illness. No one could come near 
her. She had seen no one but the doc- 
tor and Illy Paulo. She was there alone 
with this young man, who was, after all, 
a stranger to us. 

One day I sat with Dan North and 
Jean McIntyre, talking about our futile 
attempts to see Aimée. We had not yet 
admitted our fears to one another when, 
after a long silence, Captain North 
brought them into the open with: 

“You have to give a man the benefit 
of a doubt. Either he’s right in keeping 
us away or there are queer things afoot 
on the hill. And if that’s so I hardly 


see for what candle he’s playing. For 
money? Aimée has no money. What 
then?” His hand came down with a 


“T hate a man 


thump upon the chair. 


with a beard! I wish I could look 
straight in his face,” he cried. 

Suddenly there welled from Jean's 
mouth, as though forced from her, “I 
think you should see Aimée Lothrop!” 

Her words startled us like the slam- 
ming of a door on a still day. 

“What do you mean?” Captain North 
demanded. 

“TI think some one should see her,” she 
reiterated. Her face stood out star- 
tlingly white against her bright hair. We 
all three looked at one another, fright- 
ened. We none of us could stand the 
unbearable implication; we none of us 
could bear to have brought out in the 
naked sunlight the blind, wordless 
thoughts that had been squirming in our 
minds. The startled silence between the 
three of us endured. 

“What does the doctor say about 
Aimée?”’ I asked her. 

“He doesn’t speak 
swered, in a dull tone. 

“He doesn’t speak of her?’ 

“No,” she answered. I looked at her 
curiously. It was as though some 
shadow had obscured the flame in her. 
With an effort she added, “I never see 
him now.” 

“You never see him! ... You mean?” 

She nodded. Captain North looked 
at her with his sharp, hawklike look. 

“You’ve broken your engagement? 
When?” he demanded. 

“About a month ago.” 

“Why?” 

She faced him sharply. The women 
of her race knew how to deal with the 
men of his, and they stood no nonsense 
from them. 

“Why do people break their engage- 
ments usually?” she demanded. “Be- 
~ause they don’t care enough for each 
other.” 

There was silence again. 
it came Dan North’s voice: 

“Jean,”’ he said, “why did you break 
your engagement?” 

She put her hand up, protesting, as 
though to ward off something. 

“Why did you break your engage- 


of her,”’ she an- 


At last into 
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ment, Jean?” he repeated. “Had you a 
reason, or was it—”’ 

She stopped him with stern finality. 
“Are you going to make him let you 
see Aimée Lothrop?” she demanded. 


I walked slowly up the hill that led to 
the Lothrop house. The afternoon was 
still. There was a contented hum of 
bees around the house, an old house 
dreaming of other days under some en- 
chantment, so it seemed. As I looked 
at it it seemed impossible that our sin- 
ister fears of the afternoon should find 
any fulfillment behind its peaceful walls. 

Illy Paulo answered the door, with her 
monotonous, “I don’t think Miss 
Aimée’s feeling well enough to see any- 
body.” 

“lly,” I said, “I want to hear that 
from Miss Aimée’s own lips. Let me in.” 

In the bright sunlight Illy Paulo grew 
ashen. 

*Wha-what—?” mumbled, as 
though she could not believe my words. 

“I want to go in!” 

She stood barring the doorway, des- 
perately, quivering. 

“T want to go in, 
peated. 

“IT can’t let you in; it wouldn't be 
good—it wouldn't be right for Miss 
Aimée. Miss Aimée’s sick, I tell you! 
Miss Aimée’s sick! She don’t want to 
see nobody.”’ She stood there chatter 
ing until she gave the effect of some ter- 
rible apelike creature endowed with hu- 
man speech. 

“Let me pass,”’ I commanded, shortly. 

“Wait for the doctor,” she begged of 
me. “Wait for Doctor John; he may 
let you in. I dasn’t. I dasn’t! Wait 
for him!” 

“Let me pass, Illy Paulo,” I said. 

Before I could move she had slammed 
the door and I heard the grating of a 
heavy bolt and the clicking of the key. 
I knocked on the door. 

Silence. 

I waited. 


she 


Illy Paulo,” I re- 


q? 


“Illy Paulo,” I called, “let me in! 
Silence again. 


I realized that I was 
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doing a foolish thing, and yet I thun- 
dered on the door. I waited. Silence. 
Then into the silence came the faint 
sound of some one talking. Aimée 
Lothrop somewhere was talking. I 
could not understand a word she said, 
but her voice traveled up and down the 
gamut of happiness and endearment. 
As I stood listening a cold shiver slid 
from the roots of my hair down my back. 

I went back to find Dan North and 
Lawyer Higginson waiting for me. I 
told them of my visit. Dan North 
brought his fist down on the table. 

“Arthur,” he said, “I’ve had enough 
of this.” 

So for the second time that day I 
went to the Lothrop house. Our knock 
echoed startlingly through the humming 
silence of the afternoon. Then, as 
though he were standing behind it, wait- 
ing, the door opened and framed the tall, 
spare figure of John Davidson. 

“We have come to see Miss Lothrop,” 
Captain North told him, with level 
menace. 

“I am sorry that she is not well 
enough to see you.” 

** Nevertheless I am going to see her.” 
He edged up to the door. 

“You cannot come into this house, 
Captain North,” Doctor Davidson threw 
at him. “Miss Lothrop is my patient 
and she shall not have the privacy of 
her illness invaded.” 

“And I am her old friend,” said Dan 
North, “and what will stop me seeing 
her?” 

“T'll stop you, by God!” said John 
Davidson. “Stand back, stand back, 
here! No one shall pass this door.” 

For a moment I thought that the two 
would be at each other’s throats. John 
Davidson came forward out of the house 
as though to protect it from us by force. 
As he came out, Illy Paulo slammed the 
heavy door behind him and barred it. 

Dan North made as if to spring at him, 
as the doctor stood there, his back to the 
bolted door. But Lawyer Higginson 
laid a heavy hand upon the captain’s 
shoulder. 
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“There’s no need of violence here,”’ 
he urged. “We can institute habeas- 
corpus proceedings. It certainly cannot 
be good for Miss Lothrop to have us 
fighting like savages in her front path.” 
His matter-of-fact voice eased the ten- 
sion for a moment. 

The two men faced each other. It 
was John Davidson who spoke first. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I know this 
must seem like a very strange proceed- 
ing to you, but I am acting on my best 
judgment. I cannot let you see her. 
Miss Aimée’s mind is wandering She 
has an extraordinary aversion to any 
stranger going near her. Any excite- 
ment at this critical time might cost her 
her reason, if not her life. I have to beg 
you to be patient. I am hoping for a 
turn for the better at any time.” He 
spoke with a depth of gravity that com- 
pelled our attention. “I have an alter- 
native to propose,” he continued. “Miss 
Lothrop’s cousins, as you know, live in 
Barnstable. Let them come here and 
let them stay with her if they like and 
let them report to you her condition. 
Let them judge, and if they say, after 
they have observed her, that you should 
see her, very well.” 

“That’s fair enough,” said Lawyer 


Higginson. “Are you satisfied?” He 
turned to us. 
There was nothing for it. We had to 


be satisfied. 

It was little enough comfort we got 
from the visit of the Lothrops. They 
arrived together, the three of them— 
two were widows and one unmarried, a 
woman some ten years Aimée’s junior. 
They were dressed in black, in recent 
mourning for their father. They were 
Aimée Lothrop’s closest _ relatives, 
though spiritually not akin to her. 
Spare, forbidding New England women, 
life had denied them and they had 
denied life. They listened to our ac- 
count with few questions. They had 
never approved of Aimée. The fuller 
pattern of her life displeased them; they 
sensed the wildness in her. I gathered 


that, had they told the truth, they would 
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have confessed that it was no more than 
they expected of her to fall in love un- 
seasonably with a young man, and that 
doing so she was fulfilling their worst 
suspicions regarding her character. 

They left together for the Lothrop 
house, and we waited their return. 
Evening came and we waited still. They 
never came back. We never saw them 
again. 

Later we learned that two of them 
had taken the evening train, leaving 
Mrs. Dimock behind, and when she 
vanished we never knew. But so far as 
we were concerned, there the mystery 
was, impenetrable, worse than ever, sit- 
ting on the hill defying us. 

The only satisfaction we got was a curt 
letter which I received within the week 
saying that they were perfectly satisfied 
with Doctor Davidson’s treatment and 
that they felt it would be fatal should 
anyone insist on seeing Miss Lothrop. 
“Indeed,” the letter ran, “you would 
scarcely recognize our poor Aimée, so 
altered is she in her wandering state.” 

The mystery was intolerable. Neither 
Dan North nor I could endure it. So I 
traveled to Barnstable to have an inter- 
view with the Lothrop cousins. They 
sat there in their black clothes on their 
haircloth sofa and parried all my ques- 
tions in monosyllables. They were 
tight-lipped, disapproving. 

What had they seen? I could not 
guess. They presented as impenetrable 
a face as the old Lothrop house. To my 
dying day I shall not forget Miss 
Lothrop the younger repeating obsti- 
nately in a sharp, parrotlike voice that 
I “could be sure that all was being done 
that could be, that it would be highly 
inadvisable, highly, for anyone to see 
our cousin.”” From time to time during 
my visit one or the other of them would 
interject, with a sort of desperate final- 
ity, that the doctor was right, that it 
would be inadvisable, “highly,” for 
Aimée to see anyone. 

The summer had dragged itself to a 
slow end. Autumn was on us, and in the 
fashion of our town it was ablaze with 
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zinnias and dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums. 

We had come, Dan North and I, to the 
end of our patience. Rightly or wrongly, 
we were not to be put off by the Loth- 
rops or by John Davidson, nor yet by 
Illy Paulo. And so we went together to 
the house, and so we knocked, and 
again the door opened and John David- 
son stood there. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” he said. “You 
wish to see Miss Lothrop?” He led the 
way upstairs, and we knew well enough 
what had happened. 

She lay there in the twilight of her 
room, her hands crossed, emaciated, a 
curious look of happy innocence upon 
her dead face. 

Dan North stood there, tears sliding 
down his cheeks unchecked. He did not 
know he wept, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of his love who had never been 
his, who throughout her life had so 
strangely eluded him. I looked away 
from Aimée, impelled by some sudden 
impulse. John Davidson was standing 
at the foot of the bed with folded arms, 
looking at her with an expression of 
tragic triumph. 

The news ran through the town. The 
curious people, so long denied admission, 
trailed up to see their dead friend. Al- 
ways it was John Davidson who opened 
the door; Illy Paulo was nowhere to be 
seen. The day of the funeral came. Illy 
Paulo was not there. She had gone— 
vanished overnight, vanished as if the 
earth had swallowed her up where no 
curious tongue could ply her with ques- 
tions. 

How did the news about the will get 
abroad? I never knew. It seemed that 
Miss Aimée had gone out of town and 
had made her will, leaving all that she 
possessed to John Davidson. Her for- 
tune was considerable. It was much 
larger than we had dreamed. She must 
have had a characteristic which we had 
never suspected —that of hoarding 
money—for she had added a pretty 





penny to the sum her father had orig- 
inally left her. 
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When this news got abroad it was as 
though an electric storm blew over the 
town; something like a mob spirit was 
unloosed among us. <A very fury of 
suspicion tore the hearts of the people. 

I do not know who started the hue and 
ery; certainly I did not, nor Dan North, 
nor Lawyer Higginson. The mystery of 
Aimée Lothrop had dropped to the bot- 
tom of the people’s hearts like a slow 
poison and there it had worked. A 
moral certainty of foul play stalked 
among us. The story that she had been 
kept under the influence of drugs until 
she died swept through the community. 

“Run him out of town and tar and 
feather him,” said the turbulent element. 

“Law and order,” counseled the 
calmer spirits. “Let him be excom- 
municated from the church.” 

Punishment—the town yapped for it. 
So, accordingly, John Davidson was 
summoned before the elders of the 
church. He stood before us, silent and 
defiant. Lawyer Higginson read the 
charges against him unemotionally; a 
terrible series they seemed. All the 
worse since they were handed out in his 
dry, lawyer, take-it-or-leave-it, here- 
are-your-facts fashion. John Davidson 
stood among the twelve of us, and be- 
hind his bearded face and behind his 
eyes, drawn by sleeplessness, hurt youth 
was what stared out at me. For a mo- 
ment something inside me leaped to his 
defense. 

“What have you to say for yourself, 
Doctor Davidson?” 

“Only that I did the best I knew.” 
His voice came resolute, almost accusing 
in its tone. What might have been the 
effect of his assurance I do not know. 
He moved us visibly. We were all men 
who had a love of justice, and I, for one, 
would have been willing to let a crim- 
inal depart in peace unmolested rather 
than that an innocent man should suffer 
wrongtully. 

But at this moment the door opened 
and Jean McIntyre stood there, the 
furious red-gold of her hair framing the 
chalky pallor of her face. At the sight of 
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her an awful change came over John 
Davidson. It was as though he crum- 
pled up. He threw at her a look piteous, 
pleading. He could face us; he could 
not face her. They stood there shrunken, 
it seemed, in stature, and she suffering 
equally. As I looked there rushed over 
me the conviction that their love was 
not dead, that Jean, in spite of all, 
cared for him yet and that each suffered 
the extreme torment of being betrayed 
by the beloved. 

We all waited, and Jean waited, too. 
It seemed that she could not speak. It 
seemed as though now that she had 
come her tongue clove literally to the 
roof of her mouth and would not be 
docile to her bidding. 

John Davidson spoke first, his low 
voice breaking with a sort of harsh des- 
peration into the silence. 

“Well, Jean,” he said, “tell them 
what you have come to say.”” His tone 
flicked her like the keen lash of a whip. 

She spoke as though rehearsing some 
piece she had learned. 

“T came to tell why it was I broke my 
engagement. For a long time I have 
kept silent—I have given him always the 
benefit of the doubt, but not any more” 
—she faced him courageously—* not 
since the will! I came one day”—she 
paused, as though to command herself, 
as though to make some supreme effort 
to tell the story without a break; then 
she said, steadily, her eyes always on 
him—‘“to see Miss Aimée. The door 
was open, the house was still. No one 
answered the bell. I went in; I thought 
they were in the garden. I went 
through on to the side porch—”’ Again 
she paused, a long, tortured wait, striv- 
ing to command herself, and again she 
succeeded. She went on, her quivering 
lips now as white as her face: ‘They 
stood on the little porch which overlooks 
the garden, his arm around her, Miss 
Aimée’s head—on his shoulder. She 
spoke. She said, ‘I love you, my dear 
sweetheart.’ He said—and oh, in what 
atone, in what a tone!—T love you better 
than all the world.’”” She stopped. 
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The silence of horror held all of us. 
Jean McIntyre stood there before us, 
robbed of youth and grace and girlhood, 
stripped of joy, stripped naked like a 
young blossoming tree hit by lightning. 
If she had shown one quiver of weak- 
ness we could have borne it better; but 
she stood there stark, tortured, steady 
as a rock. And he, with his hunted, 
crucified face, was unable to look away. 
He spoke at last; his words dripped out 
like slow drops of blood falling: 

“Why have you done this, Jean?” he 
asked. And it was as though he had 
cried to her, “Oh, my love, why must 
you torture us?” We seemed to have 
vanished from his eyes—the accusing 
faces of the old men, his ruined career; 
there only remained in the world Jean 
and himself, Jean who had come to ac- 
cuse him. For as he spoke these words, 
he walked slowly out of the room, as 
though carrying a burden heavier than 
he could lift on his strong shoulders. 

Jean fled to the arms of Dan North 
and buried her head in his wide shoulder. 
I heard the little noise of her anguish 
like a fine thread of sound, barely audi- 
ble, ““Oh—oh—oh—!” 

None of us looked at one another. 
Tears were falling down my face; tears 
were in many people’s eyes. We had 
seen what should not be looked on—the 
naked hearts of those who love each other 
and who are yet irreparably sundered. 

It took long to heal the wound left in 
all our hearts. I know that silence cov- 
ered the name of Aimée Lothrop, and 
silence covered the name of John David- 
son and of Illy Paulo—TIlly Paulo, the 
accomplice, the witness. It was some- 
thing that none of us could bear to 
talk of. 

The will, to our surprise, remained un- 
contested by the next of kin, the Barn- 
stable cousins. But even this we did not 
discuss: we could not bear it. There 


remained only the silent house, closed, 
shuttered, the garden overgrown, only 
the lilacs putting forth their white 
torches in the spring. 

One other sight remained to keep the 
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memory of this tragedy before us—Jean 
MeIntyre. The slow years dragged on 
over her, etching her face with line on 
line, sapping the youth from her drop 
by drop. Nor could she ever find again 
food for her heart, so it seemed. Her 
youth died of a slow bleeding. 

And so the days went on and the 
months and the years, and Dan North 
and I never spoke Aimée Lothrop’s 
name. One night I was alone in my 
study. Andas I sat there theold days un- 
rolled themselves before me like a many- 
colored carpet—the old mystery, the 
old enchantment, wrapped themselves 
around me. It seemed to me almost like 
the first time I had sat on Aimée Loth- 
rop’s veranda, flooded by moonlight, in- 
toxicated by the perfume of the white 
lilacs. And from out of my mind the 
doubt that had always pursued me came 
to the surface. I gazed again on the 
young, stricken eyes of John Davidson, 
where something proud and hurt and 
dauntless looked out. 

I wondered— 

Then the silence of the night was 
broken by some one knocking on the 
door. There was a bell to ring, yet some 
one knocked. Then the air was shat- 
tered by a cough —hack on hack of rack- 
ing cough. I hurried to the door, and 
there stood a figure; and for a second 
my heart stood still, for the racked body 
was that of Illy Paulo. 

I helped her inside. She sat in the 
big chair, catching her breath and wip- 
ing her lips with a blood-stained hand- 
kerchief. And then she rasped out: 

“T had to come—I had to come! I 
don’t care what I swore to Miss Aimée— 
I can’t die with this on my soul. I kept 
quiet all these years.” Then, rallying 
her forces, she shrieked at me in accusa- 
tion: “It’s that’s killed me! I’ain’t been 
able to sleep—I ‘ain’t been able to live! 
I think of Doctor John like I see him 
standing on the hill, his arms above his 
head in his torment. O God!—God! 

-God! how many times I got ready 
to speak! And then I think of Miss 
Aimée. It ain’t right—it ain’t right! 
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The living hadn’t ought to suffer so for 
the dead. 

“Call ‘em together—you that judged 
him—and those white-livered women 
letting it go on. Get them here; make 
‘em speak. They know! They were 
shocked—it hurt their honor what they 
found out that day! They wouldn't 
open their heads—they’d have seen John 
Davidson drawn and quartered before 
they’d open their heads.” 

She steadied her forehead in both her 
hands and sobs rent her and her cough- 
ing racked her again. I feared she 
might die there before me. I took her 
by the shoulders. 

“Listen, Illy Paulo,” I said. “Draw 
yourself together and tell what you came 
here to tell me.” 

“T’ll tell,’ she said. She looked at me 
with red-rimmed eyes, a grotesque and 
terrible figure with her face distended 
with its perpetual mump. “Call ’em 
all together, you that judged him—and 
call Jean McIntyre here who would not 
stand by her love. 

“Call *em here until I tell em all that 
John Davidson was Aimée Lothrop’s son 
—and that I took him from the doctor’s 
arms when he was born—and that I 
brought him up until I came to live with 
Miss Aimée and he went to school. 

“Call Dan North until I tell him her 
heart broke when he left her—and how 
her hot blood went out to some one who 
loved her, John’s father. And how he 
died. Call Dan North till I tell him how 
Aimée Lothrop loved him all her days.” 

She raised her arm over her head. 
“Call ’em all together,”’ she cried, “until 
I tell "em how they turned out Aimée 
Lothrop’s son who stood between the 
town and her. Call ’em together—until 
I tell how her mind wandered at the last 
and she forgot to be secret any more 
and called him always, ‘My dear son, my 
boy.” And you—all of you—snooping 
and suspecting him—who were not fit to 
touch his shoe—Call’em together till I tell 
them how John Davidson gave up honor 
and love to keep his mother’s name 
clean from their slanderous tongues!” 
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HE chain of the Chamonix Aiguilles is seen from the summit of 
the Grépon, and the white peak above is that of Mont Blane. 
This dome of ice is believed to overlie the junction of three rock 








ridges as sharp and jagged perhaps as that in the foreground 
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A PETRIFIED FLAME 


spectacular if not the most difficult of the famous needle peaks of 
the Mont Blane chain 





























THE MUMMERY CRACK 


The most celebrated rock-passage in the Alps is this vertical stretch of fifty-five feet in the ascent of the Grépon 
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THE DRAGON 


The ice falls of three glaciers meet in the Mer de Glace—a snake of ice six hundred feet thick, winding its 
scaly length six miles down into the valley of Chamonix 
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“TREAT “EM ROUGH” 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


WAS told, a year or two ago, that one 

of the transparencies carried in the 
alumni parade at the Yale commence- 
ment bore the slogan: “Marry ‘em 
Young; Treat ‘em Rough; Tell ‘em 
Nothing.” Now the legends on the 
transparencies of parading alumni are 
not what you would call considered com- 
ment on the state of the world, nor is 
anyone who lives in an academic town 
going to take them too seriously. Year 
by year we watch them, from the “Old 
Guard” to the seniors, with their bands, 
their costumes, and their humorous 
mottoes, and get a mild pleasure there- 
from. No; we do not take them too 
seriously. But, apart fron; the vital 
statistics of the class, and a few local 
hits, their slogans are designed to amuse 
the crowd; and therefore are apt to ex- 
press or to satirize the popular senti- 
ments of the moment. A large number 
of the jokes deal, year by year, with 
Prohibition—as one would expect, in 
the reunion season. The political situ- 
ation is likely to appear; relativity, 
spiritism, or wireless, may be referred 
to; even literature, if sufficiently popu- 
lar, comes in. (“Two Good Books: The 
Sheik and The Koran” was one motto 
this year of a class that paraded as 
sheiks.) The returning alumni are 
more irresponsible than the serious car- 
toonist, yet in a sense they imitate him. 
New Haven is not my bailiwick, and 

I do not know the context of the “Treat 
‘em Rough” motto. I donot know “as” 
what that group of young men was 
parading. However they were cos- 
tumed, and whatever tunes their band 
was playing, they were giving utterance 
—humorous, of course—to the formula 
of the cave man. Now we all know that 
if all the essayists in the country wrote 
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simultaneously on one subject, their pro- 
duct would be less a sign of the times 
than one cartoon in a comic weekly. A 
joke does not carry unless it refers to 
something that everyone is aware of, 
or involves an absolutely general senti- 
ment. The humorist has nothing to do 
with special minorities. His appeal is 
to the man in the street. In that sense, 
humor must always be broad. 

To say that the cave man has come 
back of recent years in fashionable 
fiction, though true, is not exactly 
literary criticism. For it is not in 
“literature” that he appears; perhaps 
because the few living novelists whose 
work could be called literature are not 
young enough to take on new points of 
view. So this is not a literary essay. I 
would merely call your attention to the 
fact, and then, with you, ask “why?” 
After all, literature exists as “a criti- 
cism of life,’ and popular novels tell us 
indirectly a great deal more about the 
world we live in than unpopular ones. 
Any novel that sells over a hundred 
thousand copies is very informing about 
the public that reads it. Great liter- 
ature is above fashion; it deals with 
the unchanging heart of man. It will tell 
you the same thing fifty years hence, and 
what it tells you will still be true. But 
the book that no one will have heard of 
fifty years hence tells you a good deal 
more about the peculiarities of its own 
decade. That is why “trash” is so 
illuminating—if it is popular. 

Now there is no doubt that “Treat 
‘em Rough” is not simply a slogan on a 
class transparency in a Yale commence- 
ment parade. It is the motto of many 
a modern hero. Ten years ago, even, 
no hero who treated ‘em rough would 
have been admired or beloved. But now 
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he is both. And there must be some 
reason for it. 

First, the war, Well, yes: as long as 
we have the war there to blame for 
everything we do not like or do not 
understand, by all means let us use it 
until it is outlawed. The war, of course, 
which brought to the fore men’s physical 
virtues, and taught the nice boy how to 
jab some one with a bayonet; which 
made of “hard-boiled” a current ad- 
jective; which by grim necessity exalted 
hodily courage above any other. War 
being eternally primitive in spirit, how- 
ever advanced in method, is the perfect 
culture for the cave man. Having lived 
through the war, we were bound to 
glorify the man who possessed those 
primitive qualifications, and did that 
primitive job best. 1 admit that the 
war “blooded” our imaginations; and 
that since 1914 we have been able to 
bear manners and customs, as well as 
subjects of conversation, that we should 
have objected to before. Also, that 
muscles have been at a premium, and 
that in the war zones certain conven- 
tions of social conduct were automatic- 
ally relaxed. But except as the war 
emphasized certain eternal facts which 
our generation was forgetting, I do not 
believe it accounts for the increasing 
prominence of the cave man in fiction. 
He was showing his head before the war 
came upon us. And the war itself has 
been an unpopular subject now for three 
years. Any editor or publisher, as early 
as January, 1919, would have told you 
that war-stuff was the last thing he 
could afford to deal in. 

No; the fault, I think, is Eve’s. Mr. 
Hergesheimer has complained recently 
that in America it is the women who are 
the arbiters of taste. He says that is 
what is the matter with American liter- 
ature. American novels, according to 
him, are written to please the women. It 
is true, moreover, that you are more apt 
to find the cave-man hero in the “ wom- 
en's magazines” than in the older and 
more catholic publications, though he is 
by no means restricted to them. 
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The fault, I said, was Eve’s; but I 
do not mean simply that the cave man 
hero is being provided for us because 
women find him attractive, or because 
women create the stories in which he 
figures. Some of the most violent types 
I have encountered recently have been 
created by male authors who gave no 
sign of writing for an exclusively female 
audience. I will not name names: if 
you read light fiction, you can search 
your own memories. The fault is Eve’s, 


in another sense. More responsible 
than the war, I fancy, is modern 
feminism, particularly the American 


brand thereof. History has always had 
the trick of behaving like the pendulum. 
We were swinging very far in the other 
direction. Probably it was time to 
turn. 

Someone may say that the cave man 
has been popular for many years; that 
Jack London and the multitude of red- 
blooded western tales prove it. That is 
different. The cave man of light fiction 
to-day is no sea-wolf. Usually he is very 
civilized and sophisticated, and moves in 
conventional society. Moreover, the 
earlier cave man treated his own sex 
rough, but was gentle as a child when it 
came to women. At least, that was the 
western tradition, both in life and in 
fiction—from Bret Harte to Bill Hart. 
If he used cave-man tactics with his 
women folk, that is, he was not a hero. 

With this parenthesis out of the way, 
let me explain what I mean about the 
swing of the pendulum. It is a platitude 
that the American woman has, for at 
least two generations, been top dog. 
Have we not all been bred up on the 
comic literature that showed the hus- 
band the virtual serf of wife and daugh- 
ters? Do we not get serious novels to 
prove it—The Custom of the Country, and 
Alice Adams? Does anyone question 
that the American woman has been 
more spoiled than any other civilized 
female? Every observant foreigner who 
has visited our shores, every social 
commentator, has noted it. In the 


privileged classes the advantage has 
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been all hers. The chivalry of the male 
has outrun itself in her behalf. I speak, 
I repeat, of the more privileged classes; 
not of the “submerged tenth” (which 
is, in any case, largely European in 
tradition). This has nothing to do with 
sweat shops, or child labor, or industrial 
politics. It has to do with the woman 
who has a man to support her—and a 
man who actually does support her, 
whether his income runs to a bungalow 
and a Ford ear, or to matched pearls and 
thirty servants. All this about the 
American woman is very trite, and I 
merely mention it as a basis for dis- 
cussion. It is also a platitude that the 
American woman has not been allowed 
to carry her weight in the boat, as a 
Frenchwoman always, and an English- 
woman often, does. Her husband does 
not want her bothered with financial or 
business details; he will simply buy 
what she wants until he goes broke. He 
has “put her on a pedestal”; and a 
pedestal is no place for anything but a 
statue. People were beginning some 
years ago to realize that the American 
woman’s selfishness—also proverbial— 
was due to the false position the Ameri- 
can man had put her in, the false glori- 
fication he had indulged her with. 
(Partly sentimentality on the man’s 
part; but partly also sheer mental lazi- 
ness. He was so busy making a living 
that he could not be bothered to ration- 
alize his attitude to his womenkind.) 
Of course, the American woman, under 
this treatment, which was curiously 
compounded of flattery and neglect, 
grew capricious. She devised extrava- 
gant ways of amusing herself while her 
husband was working: she divorced if 
she felt like it; she refused to bear 
children; she demanded alimony at a 
rate that was laughable; she even had 
the blessed assurance that she could kill 
almost any man she wanted to, and be 
acquitted by a jury. She could not 
count always on justice; but she could 
always count on a sort of maudlin 
mercy. 


In the end, it bored her. For since 
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the prehistoric days of the matriarchate 
the average woman has enjoyed—in 
imagination, at least—the legend of the 
dominant male. In no morbid sense, 
she has liked the spectacle of a creature 
stronger than herself. The feministic 
philosophy may be very pretty; but it 
does not happen to be true—as the 
heart of the average woman will bear 
witness. If I might be allowed to put 
the situation in vulgarly graphic form, 
I should do it thus. Granted that, as 
history and literature have always 
implied, there is a tiger latent in every 
male. The American tiger has, you 
might say, taken himself to the taxider- 
mist, and got himself beautifully mounted 
as a rug. The American woman then 
sits on the rug, in front of the fire, and 
digs her little heels into the helpless 
fur. (There is really nothing else to do 
with a rug.) People always find charm 
in what they have not, even if they 
would choose, in preference, what they 
have. The American woman wanted 
her rug—and got it. But her imagina- 
tion was going, inevitably, to play about 
the image of the traditional tiger before 
he went to the taxidermist. She does 
not really want a cave man—not yet, 
at least; she is too comfortable as she 
is. But she likes to think that her man 
could be a cave man if he wanted to. 
What she really wants is the true tiger 
lying down in front of her to dig her 
heels into, knowing all the time that the 
tiger could bite if it chose. Chivalry 
consists in not choosing to bite—not 
in being unable to. So you get various 
writers who cater to the undistinguished 
millions, pretending that the visit to the 
taxidermist was only a feint; that the 
eyes will roll, and the claws unsheathe 
themselves, and the jaws snap. The 
feminine reader shivers with delight at 
the animation of herrug; she experiences 
that perfect condition of eating her cake 
and having it too. 

A hundred years ago Charlotte 
Bronté made the most Meredithian of 
her heroines—Shirley—declare that the 





only man she could marry was a man 
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“whom she should find it impossible not 
to love, and very possible to fear.” 
But times changed, and for a generation 
at least, the only hero the heroine would 
look at was a man no one could fear, 
because he was so full of the milk of 
human kindness. He still persists, but 
another type has come in lately. If 
you wish the double thing illustrated, 
look at the two most popular novels of 
the last year and a half: Jf Winter 
Comes, and The Sheik. The hero of 
the one is the apotheosis of the gentle 
humanitarian; the hero of the other is 
the cave man, pure and simple, with the 
necessary modern adjuncts of sophisti- 
cation and good looks. I do not know 
quite what it is that sells /f Winter 


Comes; but it is clear that it is the 
cave man that is selling The Sheik. 


The jokes about its being read only by 
young girls in boarding schools and old 
maids in boarding houses are beside the 
point. Whoever has made its popu- 
larity, it is popular. It so happens that 
among the very few of my highbrow 
friends who have condescended to read 
The Sheik, the only one who had a 
good word to say for it was a man. But 
if it is the unenlightened women who 
are reading it, that is all the more 
significant. Fifteen years ago, I am 
quite sure, The Sheik would not have 
had its phenomenal success. The sheiks 
of those days were created by Mr. 
Robert Hichens, and they neither went 
so far nor were considered anything but 
villains. It was the woman’s fault, in 
the first place, and she repented bitterly 
in the end. Mr. Hichens offered us a 
quite different ethic. In other words, 
when Mr. Hichens’ Arab began to treat 
the English lady rough, she became dis- 
illusioned about him. Not so, nowadays. 

I remember being shocked to the core, 
some years ago, by a certain short story. 
I will not identify it further than to say 
that it appeared in the most popular of 
American monthlies and was written by 
one of the most popular of American 
authors—a man, by the way. It showed 
cave-man tactics employed bya suffering 
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but civilized husband to bring a spoiled 
wife to her senses. This donnée has 
since become fairly familiar to readers 
of fiction. We have all been brought up 
on the axiom that, whatever a woman 
does, a gentleman may retaliate only 
verbally. Apparently the  conven- 
tion is changing. At least, there is 
documentary evidence now to prove 
that, according to standards prevailing 
in the magazines, a man may retaliate 
physically in one particular case. If 
she bites, that is. She may still, I 
suppose, throw a plate at him, or 
threaten him with a pistol, and his only 
reply must be a sorrowful word of re- 
proach. But if she bites, he may hit 
her. Whether this has become to any 
extent a convention in life I do not 
know. We will hope that, in life, ladies 
who are beautiful as the dawn and wear 
clothes to match their beauty, whose 
lives have been “sheltered”? and whose 
mammas are the mold of form, do not 
bite, even when they are irritated by 
their husbands. The extraordinary thing 
is that they should be biting in contem- 
porary fiction. In all Kipling I recall 
only one lady who bit her hushand, and 
she was a native of Kafiristan, wedded 
amid much conch-blowing, against her 
will. And when you consider our 
standards, it is almost more extraor- 
dinary that the husband should hit back. 
Is it because so many of our novels and 
short stories are written by women that 
the man hits back? Because, that is, 
the woman, having no illusions about 
her own sex, does not quite see why he 
should put up with every sort of deviltry 
from women? 

Not wholly. For, as I say, it is not 
only female authors who go in for 
“rough stuff.” I said we were not dis- 
cussing “literature”; but it is not only 
The Sheik and such things that show a 
new attitude. Mr. Joseph Herges- 
heimer (the same who protested against 
the setting up of feminine standards 
in fiction) is at the moment one of our 
most considerable novelists. If Mr. 
Hergesheimer had written Cytherea a 
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dozen years ago would he have included 
the very ugly parting scene between the 
hero and his wife? Would he even have 
imagined it that way: two. ultra- 
civilized people condescending to phys- 
ical conflict? I forget whether Mrs. 
Randon bites—perhaps she scratches. 
I know that her husband strikes her. 
In Brass, Mr. Norris does not pretend 
to be dealing with civilized or delicately 
nurtured people; the physical conflict is 
more credible. But Cytherea does pre- 
tend to be dealing with well-bred and 
sensitive folk; and that Lee Randon of 
the fine-spun psychology should treat 
Fanny rough seems to me a sign of the 
times. 

Whatever else has changed, one fact 
remains unquestioned: the physical 
superiority of the average man to the 
average woman. Our exaggerated chiv- 
alry itself was based upon it. Men gave 
women every advantage because women 
were not capable of snatching advan- 
tages themselves. If heroes are be- 
ginning to use the strong arm on hero- 
ines, it is not because we think that the 
heroine’s arm is, relatively, any stronger 
than it ever was. Simply, authors are 
transferring to civilized society the kind 
of scene that we were used to witnessing 
(vicariously) in the jungle and the slum. 
We always knew what the tactics of the 
Hottentot were; we always knew that 
the husband of a Badalia Herodsfoot 
beat her if he was not pleased with her 
conduct. We read about cases in the 
newspapers constantly—as we might 
have read about arson, or any other 
amusement of the criminal classes. But 
we did not take away for summer 
reading novels that showed gentlemen, 
with the full approval of the author, 
swinging their clubs like the cave man. 

Let me say, here and now, that I am 
not confusing the civilized cave-man 
fiction with the literature—which we 
also have with us—that is preoccupied 
with cruelty. There is a vein of sadism 
in modern literature—but a very thin 
vein, fortunately, and probably no more 
manifest now than it has been in all 


periods. For illustration, let me men- 
tion Mr. Thomas Burke. Limehouse 
Nights and More Limehouse Nights are 
merely morbid phenomena; they could 
always have existed, and they have 
nothing to do with the trend of the times. 
The story I have alluded to as shocking 
me some years ago shocked me because 
it also had a hint of morbid psychology 
in it. But, generally speaking, there is 
nothing morbid in the new cave man. 
Indeed, he is usually too funny to be 
morbid. I suspect that writers do not do 
him very well because he is not yet 
familiar to them in the flesh. 

What it all comes to, as evidence, is 
merely this: that women no longer, to 
the same extent, occupy the pedestal. 
Whether it has been slipped from under 
them, or whether they have kicked it 
away, I do not presume to judge. The 
point is that conventions are changing; 
that a man is no longer supposed—in 
popular fiction—to put up with any- 
thing and everything from the woman 
of his choice. If she behaves outrage- 
ously, he can take the situation into his 
own strong hands. If she bites, he can 
hit back. For note that the new cave 
man is always in the right, and a mere 
dispenser of justice. He never hits first; 
he always has extreme provocation; 
treating her rough is his last resort. 
Merely, he has now become executioner 
as well as judge. 

I said the fault was Eve's. - I believe 
it is, in the sense that women in our 
civilized world have assumed every 
superiority they could think of, and 
have been unmolested in their assump- 
tions. The pendulum—if not the worm 
—was bound to turn. Every possible 
basis of equality or difference between 
the sexes has been argued. There 
remains only one absolutely undebat- 
able proposition: namely, that man is 
physically stronger than woman. If 
you take every other argument away 
from him, it is perhaps natural—if not 
logical—that he should use his fists. 
Possibly the war accustomed us all over 
again to the old idea of settling a con- 
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troversy by force. Perhaps people 
men and women alike—are tired of one 
convention looking for another. 
Perhaps we are never allowed, for more 
than a few decades at a time, to lose 
sight of any fundamental fact 
the physical superiority of the male. 
though I doubt it—a_ reac- 
tionary philosophy is showing its head, 
and there is gathering a little group 
of earnest thinkers who believe that the 
law of the cave was logical—that the 
cave woman should obey the cave man 
and be hit over the head if she does not. 
No; I very much doubt that. 

Nor, I confess, do I see any evidence 
that the new convention has entered 
into life itself. I see plenty of evidence 
that the famous “flapper” is not 
treated with much respect by her male 
counterpart, but I see no evidence that 
she is not still treated with kindness. 
There must, I suppose, in the acquaint- 
ance of any one of us, be married couples 
who differ vitally and say unpleasant 
things to each other; but I scan the 
human beings I know in vain for any 
sign that, like Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
Randons, they would attempt to do 
each other physical hurt. I am sure 
that most of the women I know, though 
most of them promised at the altar to 
obey their husbands, have never con- 
sidered that obedience in any but a 
rhetorical sense; yet I cannot fancy any 
of them biting, and if they did, I can 
still less fancy their husbands beating 
them. I confess myself as much at a 
loss as anyone to know whence comes 
the warrant for this new literary fashion. 
But that it should be there I find very 
interesting. 

I incline to believe that, civilization 
being a highly artificial and compli- 
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cated machine, any slipping of a cog is 
going to throw outlying parts out of 
gear. “Sit tight, rivets, every one.” 
Chivalry presupposed a certain atti- 
tude in the woman as much as in the 
man. It was, besides, one of the most 
delicate inventions of the human mind. 
When women abandoned most of the 
postures chivalry required of them, the 
man’s complementary postures became 
untenable. As the new adjustment has 
not yet been invented, it is natural that 
some questing minds should slip back 
to an earlier formula. Of course the 
world is not going back to an earlier 
formula—it never does. We shall 
eventually get something more com- 
plicated and more delicately adjusted 
than chivalry. What wonder if, in the 
interval, people sit down, to look round 
them for a solution, on a few bedrock 
facts? I have no notion that civili- 
zation is going, even for a period, to 
take its law from the Cave. But it is 
very interesting that the Cave should 
have become, in any quarters, fashion- 
able in our own day; and there is no 
question that it is. Twenty years ago 
no popular author would have _per- 
mitted an ultra-civilized hero to drag 
an egotistical wife off into the solitudes 
and beat her. Twenty years ago, even 
if The Sheik had been printed, a 
million people would not have read it. 
Twenty years ago no transparency at a 
college commencement would have coun- 
seled, even humorously, “Treat ‘em 
Rough.” And as, while many periods 


of history are more attractive than our 
own, none can, by the nature of the 
case, be so interesting to us, we who 
like to keep our fingers on the pulse of 
things must note such fashions and 


wonder whimsically “Why?” 
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OLONEL CHENISTON stopped 

short, as if suddenly transformed 
to stone—that voice! How it carried 
him back!—Then, quite as suddenly, 
he realized the absurdity of it, and, 
clutching wildly at his manners, took 
off his hat and turned his distinguished 
though rather startled profile slowly 
and inquiringly toward the youthfully 
slender lady in black he had just passed. 
She smiled brightly, expectantly; it was 
evident that she, in turn, had mistaken 
him for some one else; but the remark- 
able thing about the whole business was 
the fact that she did look amazingly like 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. She was very fashion- 
ably dressed, with a marvelous hat half 
shading her face; her furs hung negli- 
gently from slim shoulders; a number of 
bright jeweled bangles which dripped 
from her wrists clinked and jingled to- 
gether delicately as she moved her hands. 
She was astonishingly like Eleanor— 
slim, lovely, valiantly youthful. But, 
more overwhelming than any of these 
things, was the sound of her voice. It 
was low, deliciously liquid, thrilling. It 
assailed his senses exquisitely; indeed, 
Colonel Cheniston felt as if the world 
he had known for the past five-and- 
twenty years had miraculously vanished 
in that soft April sunshine which filled 
Green Park; he was a boy again, about 
to sail for India to join his regiment—a 
thousand ghostly half-forgotten mem- 
ories faintly stirred. She was poor old 
Tommy Berringer’s cousin, he remem- 
bered, and people always said she was 
unhappily married—but, good heavens! 
that was more than five-and-twenty 
years ago. She was gray now probably 
—and very probably a grandmother! 
Colonel Cheniston rapidly returned to 
earth. It occurred to him that he had 


helped himself too liberally to that °87 
port after luncheon—that was it. 

It couldn’t be Mrs. Arbuthnot. And 
yet—well, it was extraordinary that each 
should have heen so completely mistaken 
in the other—there was something un- 
mistakable about that low reproachful 
voice. 

“Chris!” 

““T—I beg your pardon,” said Colonel 
Cheniston. 

“Oh, Chris!” exclaimed the lady in 
black tragically, “have I changed so 
terribly as that?” 

Certainly, it was very extraordinary. 
It stood to reason that it couldn’t be 
Mrs. Arbuthnot but it was, apparently, 
some one else. Some one he had met at 
Simla, possibly—or Calcutta. 

Colonel Cheniston hurriedly ransacked 
his memories. 

“I’m sorry,” he said eventually, “but 
I’m afraid—” 

“You don’t know me?” 

“Oh, of course! Only, for the mo- 
ment, you know—” 

He paused, and smiled rather vaguely, 
and thought about Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
There was nothing bitter in these re- 
flections; as a matter of fact, they were 
extremely kind, courtly, half-conscious 
things which passed back and _ back 
through the dim meadows of his mind 
in a faintly gay, faintly glamourous pro- 
cession, and gave him a rather charming 
unworldly air of wistful dignity. Con- 
sequently, he was astonished directly 
to perceive a look of hurt perplexity 
upon the face of the lady in black. It 
was ridiculous, of course, but it made her 
more like Eleanor than ever. 

“You don’t, really?” she said pres- 
ently. 

Could it be Eleanor? A certain sud- 
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den uneasy suspicion that such indeed 
the case hovered upon the out- 
skirts of Colonel Cheniston’s bewildered 
intelligence, much as a tame pigeon 
might hover upon the imminence of a 
cyclone. Those hurt, averted looks! 
That exciting and slowly remembered 
perfume! Those beastly jingling brace- 
lets!) But, most of all, that voice!—it 
was almost impossible to doubt that! 
Colonel Cheniston made a little helpless 
baffled gesture of uncomprehending ac- 
quiescence. 

*“I—I can’t,” he said. 

“My dear Chris, don’t be silly. 
urally, I've changed—” 

“That’s just it,” explained Colonel 
Cheniston, speaking very quickly and 
wondering whether it could be that con- 
founded port, after all, or his own sight, 
“you haven't.” 

“Haven't what?” 

“Changed. It’s simply marvelous! 
You've not changed a bit.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Not at all,”’ persisted Colonel Chen- 
iston stoutly. “Just look in your own 
glass.” 

“T do, occasionally,” said Mrs. Ar- 


was 


Nat- 


buthnot. ‘‘ However, it’s very sweet of 
you—I suppose I'll have to forgive 


you your—er—temporary blindness.” 

“It’s simply wonderful,” said Colonel 
Cheniston. “T can’t think how you 
manage it.” 

“What?” 

“Why, to look the same dashed 
pretty girl you did—er—quite a time 
back.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot smiled. “God helps 
those who help themselves,” she re- 
marked, rather cryptically. 

““T see,”’ said Colonel Cheniston, who 
didn’t, as a matter of fact, but who felt 
called upon to say something. 

It was amazing how young she really 
looked—no wonder he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. Even the scent of lilac 


in the air, the soft sunshine of Green 
Park, the sedate procession of traffic in 
Piceadilly and the immensity of Buck- 
ingham Palace seemed divested of any 
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actuality; they were merely items of 
a vast uncertainty. He was vaguely 
aware that the fat dark buds of the 
plane trees were bursting into a delicate 
green leafiness; near the Palace the 
tulips in the flower-beds behind the 
smooth stone balustrades were flam- 
ingly bright in the slanting sunshine; 
above everything, very clear and slender 
against the warm blue-and-white sky, 
he observed the campanile of West- 
minster Cathedral resolutely pointing to 
another world. But Colonel Cheniston 
seemed to be standing behind life itself; 
as he looked at Mrs. Arbuthnot he felt as 
if he had glanced back into a world 
which lay lost beyond the horizons of 
time—hidden away back of the plane 
trees in Green Park, the Palace, the 
housetops of Westminster, and the cam- 
panile of the Cathedral. Either way, 
one world seemed as unreal and remote 
as the other. It occurred to him that he 
ought to be conscious of tremendous 
elation; five-and-twenty years ago, now 
—well, there was-no earthiy use going 
over that again—he was startled to dis- 
cover that he felt only an immense 
amazement. It was simply incredible 
that time could deal so lightly with any- 
one as it had dealt with Mrs. Arbuthnot 
—indeed, it might be said to have dealt 
with her not at all. 

“We must see something of each other 
now you're back,” he heard Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot saying. “‘ Let me see—” 

“To-morrow?” interrupted Colonel 
Cheniston. 

It was not what he intended to say 
but—after all, she was still a very beau- 
tiful woman—he felt he owed her that. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot reflected. 

“*Not—not later,’ urged Colonel Chen- 
iston. 

“Well, I can’t say you've changed, 
really,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, abandon- 
ing her reflections by way of reply. 
**You're—you're just the same.” 

“No, I’ve not changed.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot did not speak for a 
minute or two. She simply stared at 
Colonel Cheniston wonderingly, ap- 
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praisingly, rather intensely. Then she 
said, with enormous decision: 


*“Come to-morrow—at four.” 


Colonel Cheniston lived in huge, com- 
fortable, rather old-fashioned rooms in 
Half-Moon street, just out of Piccadilly. 
He had not, however, lived there long; 
most of his life, of course, had been 
spent abroad, with his regiment; but he 
had every intention of making up for 
that directly. There was no necessity 
to hurry. Haste is the enemy of appre- 
ciation—besides, he was steeped in an 
agreeable, mildly sentimental melan- 
choly. It was extremely pleasant sitting 
in a club window, looking out into Pall 
Mall and thinking, over an excellent 
cigar, about his youth and Eleanor 
Arbuthnot—too pleasant, as a matter of 
fact, to worry about unpacking and 
looking up people. Thus February 
slipped into March, and March into 
April, and Colonel Cheniston had still to 
attempt the adventure of London; the 
gayety and excitements of the theater, 
the houses of old friends, the golf courses, 
and the races beckoned in vain; more 
and more, Colonel Cheniston found his 
greatest satisfaction in dining quietly 
and well at the club, and, afterward, 
comfortably ensconced in a deep capa- 
cious arm chair of slippery leather, his 
coffee and a glass of old brandy at his 
elbow, thinking of Mrs. Arbuthnot and 
the long loyal years since he had seen 
her. Now and then some one stopped 
to ask him to make a fourth at bridge 
or take a cue at billiards upstairs. 

‘Presently, old boy—presently,”” he 
would say, and then sink back drowsily 
into his dreams again, watching the thin 
faintly bluish smoke of his cigar curling 
lazily upward, and finding a peculiar 
and absorbing gratification in the grow- 
ing conviction that he was a simple, 
lonely, loyal old soldier who could not 
forget... . 

Nevertheless, it would have been an 
unwarrantable piece of exaggeration to 
say that Colonel Cheniston’s long and 
useful career had been a profound and 
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disappointing mockery—that, because 
of Eleanor Arbuthnot, he had under- 
taken never to marry—indeed, he pro- 
posed to Miss Cynthia Browne at Cey- 
lon, in 1904, after an eager and most 
romantic courtship, and had been re- 
fused. Or that he had gone out to India 
when Mrs. Arbuthnot married Arbuth- 
not, K. C., vowing never to return. 
Still, it was certainly a fact that he 
sent her flowers every year, and he 
was apt to say, after dinner, that a 
beautiful woman may be the inspiration 
of a great career, and sigh gently and 
look away. These things, however, are 
largely a matter of habit. They came 
to Colonel Cheniston easily enough pres- 
ently, so when people asked him why 
it was he never married he would shake 
his head and say with vast conviction: 

“Ah, that’s something I never care to 
talk about, my boy.” 

And thus it was that his man, Wool- 
latt, could not contrive to pin him 
down to the business of unpacking the 
extraordinary number of tiger skins and 
tusks and other trophies of his big-game 
shooting expeditions, the rugs and em- 
broideries, the carvings, teakwood boxes, 
and accumulated rubbish of five-and- 
twenty years in the East he had brought 
home with him. He was hardly ever in, 
except to sit by the fire over his last 
whisky and soda in the evening. He was 
invariably late in returning to change for 
dinner—and, of course, no one ever un- 
packed in the morning. There were 
morning papers to glance through, let- 
ters to be answered, innumerable little 
leisurely duties to be performed. And 
in the afternoon Colonel Cheniston al- 
ways went for a walk, prowling about 
Green Park or Westminster absent- 
mindedly, rain or shine. He could be seen 
on the very worst of days, well wrapped 
up, preoccupied and impressive, and 
looking much more like a Roman senator 
in a mackintosh than a retired Field 
Officer who belonged to decent clubs and 
knew everybody and went everywhere— 
or could. 

“But then that’s what India does to 
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you,” explained Mr. Woollatt to the 
cook, who expressed her consternation 
one evening at “sich goin’s-on.” 

“"E looks so un’appy-like, though,” 
said Mrs. Inches, dubiously. 

“Oh, ’e ain’t un’appy—no more’n I 
am. *E just thinks’eis. But then there 
you are—that’s India.” 

And thus it was, too, that Colonel 
Cheniston happened to be sauntering 
aimlessly through the sunshine of Green 
Park when—for the first time in more 
years than he secretly cared to remem- 
ber—he met Mrs. Arbuthnot. He was 
on his way home for tea, forty winks 
afterward by the fire, and the business 
of changing for dinner: as a matter of 
fact, he was too profoundly disturbed 
when he finally reached his rooms either 
to enjoy his tea or to sleep. A visible 
uneasiness enveloped him—that last look 
of Eleanor’s, now! There too, 
Arbuthnot himself—a very decent fel- 
low—Colonel Cheniston reflected. My 
stick. Still——-And then those infernal 
flowers!—would he be expected to live 
up to yellow roses for the rest of his 
life? 

He realized, with a pang of shocked 
discovery, that he ought to be wildly 
excited at the very prospect of such a 
thing, and wasn’t. 

It seemed almost indecent 
those years. ... 

Well, that was life, he reflected—a 
thoroughly illusive, transitory and un- 
satisfactory business at best. A slight 
feeling of exasperation manifested itself 
in a little while—why on earth wasn’t he 
eager and elated and excited? He would 
have been twenty years ago; very likely 
he would have been five years ago; and 
yet here he was merely perplexed and 
dispirited and pot at all elated. He 
stared into the fire in bewildered irrita- 
tion; then hefrowned; and then he helped 
himself to a whisky and soda. And then 
it occurred to him that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
would expect him to send her some 
flowers that very evening—or one of 
those idiotic letters he used to write. 
She looked as if she expected a good 
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deal, in one way and another. That 
was the worst of women; you couldn’t 
tell what they expected—or why; no- 
body could. 

Colonel Cheniston gulped down his 
whisky and soda and rang the bell for 
Woollatt. It was not merely ridiculous 
but reckless, still—well, he owed her 
that, anyway. Hang it all! you simply 
had to play the game And besides she 
had been very sweet and patient years 
ago; she was a very lovely thrilling 
creature even then; and—if it indeed 
came to that—he could explain every- 
thing later on. It would simply be an 
act of ordinary courtesy. Gratitude— 

He grappled with these fine distine- 
tions somewhat inconclusively till 
Woollatt duly appeared. 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

“Yes. I-—er—I want you to run 
down to Solomons—you know Solomons, 
the—er—” 

“The pawnbrokeridge people, sir?— 
just out o’ Bond street?” 

“No, no! The fruiterers, in Picea- 
dilly.” 

“Oh, of course, sir! Very sorry, sir.” 

“In Piceadilly,” continued Colonel 
Cheniston. “ Pick out some decent roses 
and have ‘em sent to Mrs. Arbuthnot in 
Queen Anne’s Gate—you’'ll find the 
number in the directory.” 

“Certingly, sir. Any partikler color, 
sir?” asked Woollatt,  solicitously. 
“Red? White? Yellow?” 

‘* Not yellow,” said Colonel Cheniston. 
**Er—white, I think.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And, Woollatt! Just lay out my 
things before you go, please; I think I'll 
dine early to-night.” 

He was guiltily conscious immediately 
of weakness in the matter of those flow- 
ers—they would take a good deal of 
explaining. Yet what could he do? 
He didn’t want to hurt her—he sup- 
posed she would be hurt unless he did 
something of the sort. Colonel Chen- 
iston lit a distracted cigarette. You 
couldn't very well not do anything. You 
had to spare her feelings as much as 
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possible—dash it all! that was only 
decent. 

Still, anyway you looked at it, it was 
an idiotic business from beginning to 
end, and Colonel Cheniston dressed in 
greater gloominess of spirit than ever 
before in the course of his entire career. 
Did he care in the slightest for Mrs. 
Arbuthnot—or not? Has he indeed ever 
cared? And what in the devil was he 
going to do about it, anyhow? 

It was in this state of depressed and 
irritable indecision that Colonel Chenis- 
ton dined that evening in his club in Pall 
Mall. By half past ten he was in bed. 


If Mrs. Arbuthnot experienced any 
such doubts and fears and disillusions, 
she was signally successful in concealing 
them the following afternoon when 
Colonel Cheniston presented himself in 
her drawing-room at four o'clock, ex- 
actly. She did not, nevertheless, speak 
at first but looked at Colonel Cheniston 
for fully five minutes of concentrated 
significance. Then, when she apparently 
considered they had enjoyed a sufficient 
period of silent communion, she said: 

“You angel—to send those roses!” 

Colonel Cheniston speedily perceived 
them, displayed in a large silver bowl 
on the piano, and they were not white. 
In that soft half-shaded glow of late 
afternoon sunshine they appeared to be 
of an especially passionate crimson— 
deep, flamingly beautiful, riotous. Colo- 
nel Cheniston privately resolved to sack 
Woollatt the instant he returned. 

“T thought of you,” continued Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, this time looking away a 
little and speaking in a very low, rapt, 
liquid voice, “all last night.” 

“IT didn’t sleep very well, either,” 
said Colonel Cheniston, truthfully, “the 
fact is—” 

““T know,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, in- 
terrupting him softly, “but let’s sit 
down together on this sofa. Well, as I 
was going to say, I thought of you all 
night. How year after year you've 
remembered — how many, many years 
you've sent me roses.” 
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She arranged herself elaborately on 
the cushions of the sofa and gazed at 
him in another prolonged silence. Colo- 
nel Cheniston glanced rather uncom- 
fortably round the room. It was per- 
meated with a rich personal quality and 
full of an immense number of odds 
and ends—old furniture, silver, brocade, 
lamps, framed photographs, gilt mir- 
rors, flowers, almost everything, and 
especially crowded with fat gayly colored 
cushions. On a small and rather con- 
spicuous table Colonel Cheniston per- 
ceived his own photograph, in a plain 
though exceedingly ample silver frame. 
He looked away hurriedly and encoun- 
tered the intent burning gaze of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. Since that old trouble in 
Afghanistan—and the subsequent re- 
treat across the Frontier—his faculties 
had not been particularly exercised, but 
he could not fail to see that Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot entertained no such perplexities 
as he himself entertained; she was, as a 
matter of fact, no longer young, but, 
lounging back among those bright cush- 
ions with her hands tightly clasped at 
her breast and gazing at him in that 
extraordinary silence, she was a woman 
rapt, transfigured, glamourous, as if lit 
within by some unquenchable radiance. 

He was horrified, therefore, to ob- 
serve a shadow suddenly overcloud her 
face. 

“Tsay! Are you sure you're quite all 
right?” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot made a gesture of 
superb disdain. “Quite, thanks,” she 
said. “It’s nothing.” 

Really?” 

“Really.” 

She moved slightly, and then said: 
“Would you mind ringing for tea? I 





suppose they’re waiting. . . .” She did 
not, however, explain who were waiting, 
or why. 


“But what on earth was it? Aren’t 
you well?” 

“*Perfectly—I merely thought of our 
meeting yesterday. How—well, your 
not knowing me, you know.” 


“But I did.” 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot shook her head, re- 
proachfully. 

“Not at first.” 

“Yes, at first. Only, I hardly dared 
believe it could be you, you know. It 
seemed—it seemed so wonderful!” 

“Did it—really?” 

“Oh, Eleanor!” exclaimed Colonel 
Cheniston, avoiding her gaze. It was 
not, of course, the sort of thing he 
had planned to say but, sitting so 
near her, with the perfume she wore 
faintly but deliciously perceptible and 
the sound of her voice caressingly in his 
ears, it seemed about the only thing he 
could say. Yet, even then, he could not 
meet her curiously dark gleaming eyes. 

“T thought for a moment things were 
changed, Chris,’ she said gently, and 
paused, considering the toe of her slim 
satin slipper candidly. *‘‘A good deal of 
water has gone under the bridge since— 

“Since then. Yes.” 

“You've changed tremendously.” 

“Oh, I'm older!” said Colonel Chen- 
iston, defensively. “ But—” 

“*T don’t mean that. . 

In the warm close quiet of the draw- 
ing-room her innumerable bracelets jin- 
gled together as she abruptly stretched 
out her hands toward him; it was like 
some faint echo of barbaric music; it 
got into his blood somehow or other 

behind the flesh, within the bone, 
stealing through his entire being de- 
liciously. The old oddly familiar per- 
fume of her clothes overpowered him, 
the pallor of her face, the langourous 
appealing hands, her hair, the astound- 
ingly youthful contours of her body, 
everything. He watched her helplessly, 
as if from a dream out of which he could 
not waken. He wanted to cry out, to 
move, to break that vast enchantment, 
and could not. 


“Oh, Chris!” she said softly. 


And then, with the most amazing 
presence of mind, ** But here’s tea.” 

She sat up without the slightest ap- 
pearance of haste as a footman entered 
the room with the tea things. The foot- 
man seemed to be perfectly unconscious 
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of their existence, and, with a bland 
impersonal indifference to human scru- 
tiny, dragged a small table from one 
corner of the room up to the sofa where 
they sat—it was exactly as if he were 
aware of being beyond good and evil. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot smiled at Colonel Chen- 
iston. 

“Sugar?” 

She proceeded to talk about the ordi- 
nary uninteresting happenings of the 
day with immense vivacity—as if they 
mattered! Was he still keen on racing? 
She went—to Ascot, and she liked the 
St. Leger. Of course, he’d be in town 
over the season; now the Brigade were 
back in bearskins and scarlet, London 
looked its old self again; she thought 
May and June would be as delightful as 
ever. Wasn't it fun being home once 
more? 

The footman withdrew, his functions 
at an end, and Mrs. Arbuthnot con- 
tinued to discuss trivialities with tre- 
mendous savor. Vanished, that inti- 
mate, terrifying, delightfully abandoned 
mood! It shortly occurred to Colonel 
Cheniston that he was nothing to her- 
all his loyalty, his long devotion, his 
sacrifices. He became instantly still, 
suspicious, rather gloomily pensive. No 
doubt she despised the simple faith of 
an old soldier. No doubt she would 
dismiss him directly—forever. 

He stared stiffly into the fire. 

“Chris!” 

Colonel Cheniston came slowly back 
to realities. 

‘*]—I beg your pardon,” he said, “I’m 
afraid—er—wool-gathering for a mo- 
ment.” 

“Wool-gathering! With me?” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot smiled demurely and 
looked away. She wanted to laugh— 
it was such a preposterous sort of affair 
from beginning to end. Those ridicu- 
lous flowers! And then that silence! 
Mrs. Arbuthnot was resolved to be 
rather more charming than ever; after 
all, one ought to be made to pay for 
the privilege of being not merely senti- 
mental but selfish; and she was deter- 
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HE DINED ALONE THAT NIGHT AT HIS CLUB 
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mined that Colonel Cheniston should 
indeed pay—amply. The temptation 
was irresistible. He was explaining that 
hefound her altered but that he supposed 
that was only to be expected. Nothing 


lasted. She smiled again but delicately. 
She laid one hand on his arm and 
sighed. She wondered just how far he 


might be adroitly led. 

Colonel Cheniston coughed. 

He understood. Still, he hadthought— 

“But, my dear Chris!—” 

“No,” said Colonel Cheniston. 
“Please!” 

“But—” 

“When a man cares—as I have—it 
hurts, to talk about trifles.” 

Still, he supposed it was no use going 
back to those—those distant things. 
She had forgotten. 

“Oh, Chris! I—I haven't.” 

It was only afterward, as he sat over 
his cigar at the end of a prolonged, per- 
plexed, solitary dinner at the club, that 
he comprehended the significance of that 
afternoon. He'd been carried away, of 
course; it was going to be very awk- 
ward——very awkward indeed; but what 
in the world could he do? 

And, in a panic-stricken state of pre- 
occupation he sat so long staring at 
nothing that Venable, the wine steward, 
came up to speak to him, anxiously. 
Venable was large, deliberate, enor- 
mously dignified; he looked rather like 
the large and extremely bad portraits of 
dead-and-gone statesmen and generals 
which hung in the worst possible places 
on the walls of that vast high-ceiling 
room, only rather more venerable and 
important; he had been in the service 
of the club for almost fifty years. He 
knew everybody. He said “Good eve- 
ning, sir,”” in a very sympathetic defer- 
ential voice, and Colonel Cheniston 
glanced up guiltily—as if caught with 
his hand in some one else’s pocket! 

““Oh!—good evening, Venable.” 

““An evening paper, sir?—the West- 
minster? The Standard?” 

“No, no—I've seen *em both. 


But I 


think, Venable,”’ said Colonel Cheniston, 


slowly, “T'l—TIll have another half- 
bottle of that °87 port.” 


April slipped into May and a glory of 
sunshine and flowers—seldom if ever had 
England seemed so utterly lovely. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot arrived one morning at Half- 
Moon street in a motor and comman- 
deered the reluctant services of Colonel 
Cheniston for the day. “Such fun!” 
she exclaimed gayly, as that distinguished 
though somewhat disgruntled officer 
climbed into the car. “We'll drive out 
to Bushey and see the chestnut trees, 
then lunch.” 

“Where?” demanded Colonel Chen- 
iston immediately. 

“Oh, you men! You think of nothing 
but food,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot by 
way of reply. She gave Colonel Chen- 
iston a singularly intent, protracted look 
which reduced him to speechlessness for 
the remainder of the morning. 

In festive raiment, with a flower stuck 
jauntily in the button hole of his jacket, 
Colonel Cheniston looked more than 
ever like a Roman senator. His hand- 
some rather ruddy profile was clearly 
cut, delicate, noble. It was also a little 
paler than usual; his gaze lacked a cer- 
tain soldierly decision; he was apt to 
be absent-minded. 

Still, he was eager and adoring as of 
old. As a matter of fact, he had yet to 
explain about those roses and the busi- 
ness of remaining a bachelor, with all 
its implications, and one or two other 
things as welf; he would attend to that 
later. Meanwhile, he dined comfortably 
at his club, and played billiards after- 

vard with Beaufort Archer of the Blues, 
and walked home contentedly to bed at 
eleven o'clock every night. He gave 
up sitting gloomily apart, staring out 
of a window into Pall Mall; he no 
longer prowled about Green Park; he 
was cheerful, lively, companionable— 
even in the club. And, so long as things 
did not come to any particular pass, he 
was perfectly content to be eager and 
adoring so far as Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
concerned. Anything—except explain- 
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ing—for the present. It was, of course, 
a nuisance to be hauled out to 
Bushey Park on a Sunday morning when 
one might have been surveying the first 
glimpse of summer from the splendid 
bay windows at the club. It was mildly 
annoying to rush madly out for tea 
every now and again. ‘The opera, too, 
was a_ trial—however, anything was 
preferable to a painful scene. 

May became June and June in turn 
was glamourously superseded by July. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot departed for Deauville, 
and Colonel Cheniston, with one or two 
expeditions to Brighton, settled down 
to enjoy a tranquil summer. Beaufort 
Archer came back from Dieppe and re- 
ported it intolerable—‘‘chock-a-block, 
and bloody awful,” he remarked rather 
inelegantly. Colonel Cheniston resolved 
to stay in town; it was hot; it was 
empty; it was vaguely peopled by an 
extraordinary lot whose mere existence 
he had never before suspected; but it 


see 


was London. 

He heard frequently from Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot; they were going oh to Norway 
in somebody else's yacht; they would 
be home for the Twelfth—was he going 
north for the first day? ‘They had taken 
the shooting at Strathpeffer. Perhaps 
he would come to them? He wrote 
back—little kind curious notes express- 
ing a good deal more than he meant to 
express; somehow or other he either 
wrote too much or too little; he failed 
lamentably to find a really golden 
medium. He was aware that this would 
have to stop—and blithely went on. 

And then he planned to go north to 
the Dalrymples for the first week of the 
grouse shooting. But before he went he 
had to meet Mrs. Arbuthnot, coming 
back from France and on her way to 
Scotland. They lunched at the Savoy, 
at an open window looking out upon the 
river. Colonel Cheniston ordered lunch- 
eon with fastidious care—iced con- 
sommé, cold lobster with a salad, hock 
and soda—“That Johannisberger, if 
you've got it”—some fruit and coffee, 
with a little Grand Marnier. Then he 
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leaned back in his chair and looked 
thoughtfully at Mrs. Arbuthnot. How 


jolly she was to look at! She wore a 
suit of pale lilac-tinted linen, with a 
straw hat and creamy white gloves; the 
usual innumerable bangles clinked to- 
gether delicately at her wrists; she was 
clear eyed, vivid, glorious, superbly slim 
and demure. Colonel Cheniston  re- 
solved to be alert and wary—to be 
tricked into no impulsive, dangerous 
admissions. 

“Well?” he said finally. He had to 
say something, and Mrs. Arbuthrot 
gave not the slightest sign of under- 
taking the burden of conversation. She 
merely gazed at him in that intent dis- 
concerting way of hers and said nothing 
whatever. 

EE tke 

“Very,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Then, without the least warning, she 
bent across the table, and asked: 

“Have you missed me, Chris?” 

Colonel Cheniston made a_ helpless 
answering gesture and looked signifi- 
cantly at the river. 

“Oh, Chris, I've been miserable!— 
miserable, without you. I’ve hated it— 
Deauville, the sunshine, the sea, people, 
the trip to Norway, everything. And 
now—” She paused and then she, too, 
looked out at the river. She went on, 
very rapidly: “‘Now I’ve got to go to 
Scotland. Isn’t it awful?” 

“Ghastly,”” said Colonel Cheniston, 
with extraordinary and astounding feel- 
ing. It was not at all the way he in- 
tended saying anything. What was it? 
—Her voice? The faint but exciting 
perfume she wore? The fatal tinkling 
of those confounded bangles? ‘“I—I 
don’t know what we can do, but—” 

“But?” 

“Eleanor, I know we've jolly well 
got to—to make the best of a—er— 
of a bad joke, if you know what I 
mean.” 

‘But think of the scandal!” 

As a matter of fact, that was exactly 
what Colonel Cheniston was thinking 
about, and thinking about very desper- 
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ately indeed. He hadn’t intended saying 
anything so idiotic; at least, he hadn't 
intended to convey the precise meaning 
Mrs. Arbuthnot had extracted with such 
instant dexterity from what he had said. 

Colonel Cheniston stirred unhappily 
in his chair. “‘Well, I didn’t mean 
that,”’ he said eventually. ‘* Dash it all!” 

Then what had he meant? 

“Oh, not that—dash it all! it—it 
wouldn’t be fair to you, Eleanor.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot looked at him very 
steadily. 

“Of course not,” she said. 

** Besides,”’ pursued the harassed Colo- 
nel Cheniston, “I could hardly hope—” 

“Well, I’m not so certain about that,” 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

She gazed at him in a prolonged and 
pointed silence, as if to add: “Don’t 
tempt me too far.’ It not lost 
upon Colonel Cheniston; little icy shiv- 
ers seemed to be playing hide-and-seek 
at the base of his being; even the natural 
normal business of breathing appeared 
to possess the most baffling difficulties. 
At last he managed to murmur: 

“Oh, Eleanor! .. .” 

“Do you care—frightfully?”’ 

“Frightfully,” lied Colonel Cheniston. 


was 


In for a penny, in for a pound. Be- 
sides, what else could he say? She was 
a very beautiful woman; most men 


would have felt nothing but envy and 
admiration for him at that moment; 
he realized he ought to be exceedingly 
proud and transported. He watched the 
waiter change the plates and haughtily re- 
fill the glass, as if in some fantastic dream 
from which he would presently awaken. 
It was all singularly unsubstantial. 

“Chris, do you mean it?” 

“Of course I do—only more, much 
more, than I can say,” said Colonel 
Cheniston in a voice which apparently 
belonged to somebody else; it was cer- 
tainly not his own. “How on earth 


can you doubt it, darling?” 

“Well, it’s easily arranged if you 
really do mean it 
I'm supposed to go north to-night. I’ve 
got one or two things to do before I go; 


very easily indeed. 
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I’m supposed to dine with the Ballions 
in Montpellier Square, but I can leave 
early in order to catch my train. You 
could dine at your club, pack your 
things—you see, providentially, I’ve got 
everything | want—and wait for me at 
your rooms. [ll pick you up there, we'll 
drive to Liverpool street .instead of 
King’s Cross, and catch the night boat- 
train for Harwich. There’s a boat for 
the Hook of Holland—it’s better, as 
we're not so likely to meet anyone.” 

“Oh, my dearest, how—how wonder- 
ful!” 

“Ts it, Chris?’ 

“Why, I hardly dare think of it. 
After all these years, Eleanor.” 

“Tt is strange, isn’t it? But then fact 
is stranger than fiction,” said Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot, softly. 

She seemed a-light; indeed, as Colo- 
nel Cheniston glanced at her, a glamour- 
ous flamelike incandescence seemed to 
glow within her, like a devouring golden 
blaze; she was transfigured. For a 
moment a thrill of expectancy possessed 
him—then "he thought of his club, his 
comfortable bachelor rooms, his man, 
his old friends and his orderly, leisurely, 
uneventful life. Well, there was no 
sarthly use thinking about all that! 

“It’s much, much stranger, isn’t it 
Chris?” he heard Mrs. Arbuthnot ask. 

“Quite,” he replied—as cheerfully as 
if assenting to his own immediate 
suicide.. However—he coughed, and 
went on, rather more ardently. That 
was due her, however you looked at it. 
Of course, he ought to have explained, 
long ago—‘ Look here, I'll attend to 
everything. But you'd better take my 
keys so you can let yourself in without 
ringing. I'll expect you—” 

“About ten, Chris dear.” 

“Darling!”” murmured Colonel Chen- 
iston, as he stood up suddenly. “And 
now for the tickets.” 


. 


He dined alone that night at his club— 
for the last time, he reflected, as Venable 
silently and respectfully handed him 
the elaborately bound wine list. Indeed, 
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he had the huge high-ceilinged solemn 
coffee room to himself; the club was de- 
serted; it always was in August. 
Through open lofty windows the noises 
of Pall Mall floated in, reluctantly, as if 
aware of their unwarrantable intrusion. 
A hot dusty smell of sun-baked pave- 
ments permeated the still air; the foot- 
steps of the waiters as they moved 
sedately from one empty table to another 
made a reproachful echo; only Venable 
vas as silent, majestic, untouched as 
ever. Portraits of illustrious soldiers, 
bishops and ministers gazed down 
upon the solitary figure of Colonel 
Cheniston with prodigious haughtiness 
—tred-faced, irascible, and extremely 
dingy in their pompous frames. To 
each, as usual, Venable seemed to possess 
some curious generic likeness. 

“Very warm to-day, sir,”’ he remarked 
to Colonel Cheniston as he glanced 
through the wine list. “Very warm 
indeed, if I may say so.” 

““Damnable,” said Colonel Cheniston, 
briefly. 

“But seasonable, sir—that’s what I 
always says: if a thing’s seasonable, 
it’s—”’ 

**What’s this Lanson, 1911, like, Ven- 
able?” interrupted Colonel Cheniston. 
“Too old, now?” 

“Very nice wine indeed, sir—none 
better. Very dry. Just to your palate, 
sir.” 

as 

“Now that '93, sir, is a very fine wine; 
light, delicate o’ flavor, very mellow. 
You'd like that, sir.” 

“H’m. . . .”’ said Colonel Cheniston. 

“Then 105’s an excellent wine for ‘ot 
weather, sir. Voovray Tete. Excel- 
lent, sir.” 

“Don’t know it. Never heard of it,” 
grumbled Colonel Cheniston crossly. 
He resented its mere presence on the 
list. “Tl stick to Lanson—if the 
damned thing’s not corked. And have 
it well iced, Venable.” 

“Certainly, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

Dinner proceeded gloomily. Colonel 
Cheniston was not hungry—indeed, he 
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had no appetite at all—but he had 
ordered enormously. The more he 
thought of it, the more insane he con- 
sidered that confounded business before 
him. They were old enough to know 
better—running away! He'd be kicked 
out of his clubs, of course; people would 
cut him in the street, probably; he 
seemed to remember something of such 
drastic measures being meted out to all 
social offenders. Well, it would serve 
them right. They were making idiots 
of themselves; and for what? The so- 
ciety of the déclassés in general, second- 
rate watering places abroad, God knows 
what! But it was too late now to think 
about that. 

The slanting August sunshine filled 
the room suddenly with a dustiness of 
powdered gold. It was a_ splendid, 
dignified, noble room, with its dark 
woodwork, its black-and-white tessel- 
lated floor, its pictures, its tremendously 
high ceiling—an admirable place in which 
to dine; lunching was perhaps gayer; 
one saw more people then; but it was 
in its usually deserted state at dinner 
time that Colonel Cheniston liked it 
most. One had the undivided attention 
of Venable, and Parks, the head-waiter, 
and two or three waitresses—would they 
ever have waiters again? He wondered; 
then remembered; it would soon be a 
matter of profound indifference to him. 

“And now for the port, Venable,” he 
said, waking up from forlorn medita- 
tions for a moment, “I hope you had the 
chill taken off—”’ He felt a melancholy 
twinge of immense regret; it was the 
last time he would sample that rich 
magnificent wine. 

Venable placed the gleaming decanter 
reverently—like a priest in the per- 
formance of some piece of solemn ritual 
—in front of Colonel Cheniston and took 
out the stopper; in that last glamour 
of sunlight which slanted into the room 
its contents glowed like some immense 
and marvelous ruby. 

“Certainly, sir—If I may take the 
liberty, sir, of asking? Is this a special 
occasion?” 
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Colonel Cheniston sighed. .. . 

He wondered if Venable would remem- 
ber asking that—later, when the infernal 
divorce proceedings appeared in the 
press 

“Well, it’s something jolly like it, 
Venable,” he said finally. 

“Think o’ that, sir—and you all alone 
in the club, too! Now, if Colonel Archer 
were only ‘ere, sir—or Sir "Enry—” 

Colonel Cheniston winced. 

What would they think? And say— 
but Colonel Cheniston hastily diverted 
the course of his reflections into other 
channels; he preferred not to imagine 
what those brother officers would think, 
or say; he ordered a cigar instead. He 
sipped his port, rather more cheerfully. 
What an admirable wine it was! Rich, 
noble, ample, mellowed! A generous 
glow suffused his being; he saw things 
in a slightly rosier light; a sense of vague 
well-being came over him. After all— 

Well, things might easily be worse. 

He strolled through Green Park on 
his way back to his rooms, smoking his 
cigar in the tranquil London twilight. 
Lights even then were beginning to 
twinkle in Piccadilly; shadows were 
lengthening slowly eastward; a pale 
green haunting glamour filled the sky. 
In his rooms, Colonel Cheniston found 
his bags, his golf clubs, a ight traveling 
coat and a neatly rolled umbrella stacked 
near the door. It came into his mind 
that it was fortunate he had not both- 
ered to unpack all that rubbish he had 
collected in India; that simply showed 
you, you never could tell what might 
happen. Woollatt was gone—he had 
been liberally paid off that afternoon— 
and everything was in readiness for 
Colonel Cheniston to move out. A 
feeling of depression manifested itself in 
that melancholy officer; he stood for a 
considerable period of time at the win- 
dow, staring negligently at nothing. A 
gust of wind softly stirred the curtains; 
after the heat of that sweltering August 
day it was deliciously cool and quiet; 
only a rumor of traffic came up from the 
distance. A clock somewhere in the 
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house struck nine. Colonel Cheniston 
counted the thin precise repeating 
chimes, and sat down and composed 
himself to wait. 

But what could be keeping Eleanor? 

He listened, intending to get up and 
switch the lights on. For the moment, 
however, he sat there in the dark; it 
was extraordinarily pleasant and sooth- 
ing, sitting in the dark; odd, too, how 
easily his thoughts flowed, he reflected 
—as quietly, serenely and graciously 
as some slow lazy backwater of time 
itself... . 


It was almost ten by the time Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot managed to leave the Ballions. 

She could see no light in Colonel 
Cheniston’s windows as she descended 
from the taxi in Half-Moon street 
twenty minutes later, and she wondered 
in sudden apprehension whether he 
was there or not. She told the man 
to wait, glancing at the watch on her 
wrist in the dim lamplight; there was 
no use carting a heavy dressing-case up 
and down those stairs; besides, there 
was not a great deal of time. She de- 
cided she would be very gently amused, 
wistful, kindly. Probably she’d put her 
hand on his arm and murmur something 
encouraging. . . . Poor old boy!—She 
wondered if he would be crushed ?—hurt? 
—reproachful? She remembered he was 
almost fifty and instantly reached the 
conclusion he would be none of these 
things but rather quietly despairing. It 
was rather hard on him. 

Still, he deserved it—richly. 

She let herself into his rooms as 
stealthily as a ghost, closing the door 
carefully behind her. But suppose he 
was not there? What on earth should 
she do then? A faint cool breath of 
wind shook the curtains to a tremulous 
curve; there was an evanescent scent 
of lavender water and Russian leather; 
yet no sound disturbed that vast inex- 
plicable silence. 

“Chris!” she said nervously. 

There was no reply—but what was 
that? 
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She listened, startled. An echo of 
Piccadilly came in at the windows with 
another gust of wind. Then unbroken 
stillness. Could—could anything have 
happened? She stood indecisively at 
the door—had she better ring his club? 
But then there was no point in that. 
She decided she would leave a 
But what was that?— 

That curiously muffled noise she heard 
again? It sounded like—well, like 
breathing. 

Her fingers found the switch and the 
room was filled immediately with light. 
It penetrated every corner; it revealed 
Colonel Cheniston’s bags, neatly stacked 
near the door, and labeled; it revealed 
that distinguished officer himself, sitting 
quietly by the window, his hands folded 
in his lap, and his head tilted a little to 
one side, as if absorbed in some singu- 
larly engrossing view of his feet. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot sighed triumphantly. 

“Chris!” 

But Colonel Cheniston slept. 

She smiled and crossed the room as 
softly as the wind, stealing in at the 
windows. On the table lay providential 
paper, pens, ink. Swiftly she wrote and 
propped what she had written con- 
spicuously against the lamp and stole 
out, switching off the lights as she 
reached the door. 


note. 


Colonel Cheniston woke with a start. 
It was still dark; it was uncannily quiet; 
not a sound came up from the outside. 
He wondered what the dickens could 
have delayed Eleanor—it was evidently 
very late, or very early. It suddenly 
occurred to him that he had dozed off; 
he was conscious of a vague cramped 
uneasiness; he stood up and groped his 
way toward the switch. The room was 
filled with light. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s note, propped 
against the lamp, attracted his slow 
attention. It was an arresting and 
rather ominous sight—how had _ he 
missed it? Could it have been there 
earlier? Colonel Cheniston was con- 
cerned with these uncertainties for a 
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moment or two when he perceived a 
crumpled rose bud lying beside the note. 
He wondered when that had been left 
there; his uneasiness of mind increased 
in leaps and bounds; roses, after all, 
had a peculiar association with disaster 
for Colonel Cheniston. If there had 
been no such thing as florists !—but there 
wasn't any use going all over that again. 
He picked up the folded piece of paper: 


Dear Curis—l simply came to see just 
how far you'd go before you balked. J see. 
Good-by! We're both too old to be 
romantic but not quite old enough to be 
ridiculous—at least, 'm not. I’m not at all 
certain about you, though. Those roses! 
But turn about’s fair play—here’s one for 
you. 

ELEANOR. 


Well, what in the world could you 
think about that! But then it was like 
a woman. They were always doing the 
most extraordinary things; you couldn’t 
understand ‘em; nobody could. No 
consideration, no tenderness for the sim- 
ple faith of an old soldier, nothing. 

A clock chimed two somewhere in the 
house, very softly. Colonel Cheniston 
crumpled the note up in his hand and 
hurled it into the yawning grate; he 
strolled to the window and looked down 
into the dark deserted street; then he 
glanced over one shoulder at the stripped 
unfriendly room. His baffled gaze rested 
upon his bags—his golf clubs, his travel- 
ing rug and despatch case—and he 
thought drearily about unpacking. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed very suddenly. 

He remembered that Woollatt had not 
left an address and it occurred to him 
that the business of finding a new man 
of equal excellence would be a joyless, 
uncertain, and difficult business. He 
stared hopelessly down into the street 
again. Presently it further occurred to 
him that at the club now they might 
know... . 

After all, he had found out about 
Woollatt at the club. Colonel Chenis- 


ton sighed and started to unpack a few 
things for the night. 











THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


" E must sell the public school to 

the American people,” said the 
speaker, as if the public school were 
somebody’s chewing gum, or a yellow 
dog, or a new idea, and foreign to 
Americans. 

“We must sell the Stars and Stripes 
to the American people,” he will say 
next, as if the flag were somebody’s 
cheesecloth, or a mining stock, or a new 
idea out of Russia. 

Sell their flag to the American people? 
They have already bought it and paid 
for it with their blood. So too, the 
American people have bought the 
American public school, and over it 
flung the American flag, and upon it, as 
the head of the corner, builded the 
American nation. I never knew until 
yesterday that we have yet to sell (how 
I loathe the term!) the public school to 
the American public. 

The American public school is as 
truly national as the American flag. It 
came into being before the flag. It is 
the earliest and outermost breastwork 
of American defense over which the 
flag flies. In 1647 (only twenty-seven 
years after the landing at Plymouth) 
Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a law 
ordering every town of fifty house- 
holders to provide a public school by 
public tax, if need be, for all the people; 
the law further ordering that every 
town of one hundred families should 
set up a grammar school in order to 
prepare students for the University— 
for Harvard University, founded by 
the General Court in 1638, the original 
State University! Public education 
supported and supervised by the State 
was the original American educational 


program. 
This act of 1647, embodying the prin- 


ciple of universal compulsory education 
in Massachusetts, became the policy of 
the nation when, on the 13th of July, 
1787, there was passed the “Ordinance 
for the Government of the Territory of 
the United States Northwest of the 
River Ohio,” wherein the nation went 
on record, uttering its educational 
creed in the famous words: “Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
And the nation backed this faith up 
with works in the shape of land grants— 
public lands set aside to sell and lease 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
schools, these national land grants by 
the year 1900 reaching the grand total 
of 86,138,433 acres, an area as great as 
Prussia, and greater than the six New 
England states with New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware added. 
This is an impressive figure and national 
in its application, just as the utterznce 
explaining it was impressive and na- 
tional in its bearmg. Word and deed 
are ample proof of our national faith 
in the public school, and of our pur- 
pose to render it national support. And 
they are more than proof that from 
the beginning the true character of the 
American public school has been strictly 
a national character, though admin- 
istered by the separate states. 

But the public school is not only 
national, as national as the flag, it is 
also native, as native as the Mississippi 
River and these hills of Hingham. These 
hillsindeed were brought here on the back 
of a glacier, whereas the American public 
school is indigenous. It was not brought 
from anywhere. It originated here to 
meet an utterly new educational need. 























Just so the famous Compact, signed 
in the cabin of The Mayflower that Sat- 
urday afternoon in November, 1620, 
originated here to meet an utterly new 
political need. And as the Compact 
stands to this time—and shall stand to 
all time, possibly, as the most daring 
and significant of political programs— 
and the most American, so in the whole 
history of education the law of 1647 
and the Ordinance of 1787 became the 
most revolutionary and significant of 
educational programs, creating, as they 
did, the public school, the most truly 
native and American of all our national 
institutions. 

The forty-one men who signed the 
Compact in the cabin of The Mayflower 
had sailed under authority derived from 
the Virginia Company. But they had 
sailed beyond the reach of that author- 
ity when they crossed the forty-first 
degree north latitude and came into 
Plymouth Harbor. Finding themselves 
outside the jurisdiction of a royal 
charter, those forty-one men compacted 
together for a new charter, “In the 
name of God, Amen!’’—the first in- 
stance in human history where ordinary 
men, lacking royal and external au- 
thority, compact together and prove 
that from within they are capable of 
being their own authority. 

Not less daring and momentous was 
the origin of universal and compulsory 
education in America. Of the act of 
1647, requiring every Massachusetts 
town of fifty households to furnish free 
schools, Horace Mann said: “It is 
impossible for us adequately to con- 
ceive the boldness of the measure which 
aimed at universal education through 
the establishment of free schools. As 
a fact it had no precedent in the world’s 
history; and as a theory it could have 
been refuted and silenced by a more 
formidable array of argument and exper- 
ience than was ever marshaled against 
any other institution of human origin.” 

We forget this beginning of the public 
school, how strictly native and national 
it is—how instinct it is with the inmost 
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soul of democracy. The publie school 
is more than the intellectual expression 
of democracy; it is the hope, the 
strength, the beauty of democracy; its 
way, and truth, and life. 

Driven by the winds of destiny past 
the most arrogant parallel of royal 
power, the little Mayflower came to 
anchor with her Compact at Plymouth 
in a new human harbor, close in against 
a new political shore. The Pilgrims 
lived but a year under their Compact— 
it being but “the first foundation of 
their government in this place,” as 
Bradford says. “First foundation” it 
was nevertheless, and on that founda- 
tion has since been reared the whole 
structure of our democracy. It was 
only twenty-seven years after the Com- 
pact was signed that the people of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, feeling out 
their new liberty and their new responsi- 
bility, created in answer to both liberty 
and responsibility their first native insti- 
tution, the American public school, thus 
stamping forever the quality of Ameri- 
can democracy, and establishing forever 
the character and the business of the 
public school. 

How early they felt the true drift of 
their tide—that only universal intelli- 
gence and a common grasp of the moral 
nature of democracy would save them 
from the rocks! That personal intel- 
ligence and a common moral conscience 
were an absolute need for the safety of 
a free people! 

The forty-one in the Mayflower could 
not realize fully the significance of their 
Compact. They were Englishmen, and 
they signed their revolutionary agree- 
ment in the name of God and also in 
the name of “our soveragne lord King 
James, of England,” which means that 
they brought to the new land their old 
name of King and whatever they could 
of their old customs and institutions, 
using them so far as they applied to the 
new conditions. They lived but a year 
under their Mayflower Compact—only 
till the arrival of the Fortune bringing a 
new royal patent. But the “first 
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foundation” had been laid there in the 
cabin of the Mayflower. The Fortune's 
royal charter was destined not to endure. 
The Old-World king and the Old-World 
institutions were destined not to endure. 
The first to go was the Old-World school. 
They cannot pour the new wine of 
democracy into the old skins of aris- 
tocracy and have them hold. 

Democracy is a new spirit. It is 
so un-European (if not anti-European) 
that no European term or institution 
can express or contain it. Yet we 
Americans have all come from European 
countries, and we have all tried to carry 
off with us, as Rachel did, our fathers’ 
Teraphim—our ancient ancestral insti- 
tutions. 

Some of us hail from a medieval 
Europe, as far back as the days of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and are bringing 
over and are trying to set up the old 
feudal castle, and the knight and the 
medizval monastery to do the work of 
this new democracy. Others of us come 
from autocracies and aristocracies, bring- 
ing the institutions of militarism and of 
social caste, as if these could be made to 
function in a democracy. 

They belong to our low-vaulted Old- 
World past. Their domes are too nar- 
row for democracy. Ever since the 
daring dreamers started to build with 
Plymouth Rock their new American 
house, leaving the ancestral house, they 


* Built up its idle door 
Stretched in the last-found home, and 
knew the old no more.” 


Would it were true! But most of 
us do not yet realize how entirely new 
we are, how unlike Europe we are, and 
how futile are the mind and the machin- 
ery of Europe in democratic America. 

The genius of this country is Anglo 
Saxon, English, by both inheritance and 


custom. Be it so. Nevertheless there 


is not a single existing English institu- 
tion, habit or attitude, that, unmodified, 
will express what this country now is. 
Yet over all the land we are importing 
English aristocratic schools, and im- 
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porting English masters, not a few, to 
administer them. And we are sending 
our democratic children to these aristo- 
cratic schools to have them educated 
for democracy! Do men gather grapes 
of thorns? 

English as we are in spirit, almost 
fifty per cent of us Americans are of 
other than Anglo-Saxon stock, and out 
of other lands than England; among 
other things we bring with us are our 
schools: Old-World religious schools, 
thousands of them, and we send our 
American children by the tens of thou- 
sands to them, schools named with old 
names, not with the new name of our 
nation; schools which look back into a 
dim dead past, not out upon a living 
present. And we expect these Old- 
World schools to make New-World 
minds! Do men gather figs of thistles? 

One of the most mistaken institu- 
tions in America is the parochial school. 
If it is the purpose, as it seems, of the 
Catholic Church to build parochial 
high schools in addition to the grade 
schools and colleges, so that every 
Catholic child can be fully educated 
without entering an American public 
school, then the Catholic Church be- 
comes educationally a rival to the State. 
Why in the fundamental process of 
making Americans, cannot the Catholic 
Church accept the historic, the estab- 
lished, the fundamental institution for 
that purpose? In withdrawing it pro- 
claims its distrust of the American pub- 
lic school and of the American public, 
except the Catholic portion of it. It 
would seem to believe in educating only 
the Catholic public. 

This is not true of the Catholics only. 
But let the millions of Methodists do 
this; let the Baptists, let the Jews, let 
Capital, let Labor—let every tribe and 
trade, every caste and creed thus set 
about the building up by the power- 
ful means of education its own closed 
mind, and our House of Democracy, 
founded upon the rock of mutual 
understanding and support, comes crash- 
to its fall! 
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As a fact, our House of Democracy can- 
not fall. It is as yet only a foundation. 
We have never had a democracy. There 
have never been enough of us who want 
one in America. We passionately desire 
one in China. Each of us in America 
wants his Theocracy, his Plutocracy, 
his Aristocracy and insists on get- 
ting it. Democracy is as _ intensely 
personal as any of these, but it differs 
from them all in being completely un- 
selfish. Perhaps a democracy is impos- 
sible. Many believe the dream has 
already had its day, and must give 
place to something more practical. 
Democracy is still discussed, no term 
more discussed, or more distrusted, or 
more disliked. “American Misgivings” 
are not confined to our essayists. They 
are entertained by the whole world, 
this world which was to have been made 
safe for democracy, and which included 
America, of course. Events since the 
war make some of us Americans tremble 
for the safety of democracy here. We 
know that its enemies are not all in the 
ranks of the Reds. The ultra-Whites 
are as dead against it as the deepest- 
dyed Reds, the reactionary as much as 
the radical. Let one look with con- 
tempt, or suspicion, or indifference, 
upon so fundamental an institution as 
the public school; let him draw off and 
leave it to the poor, the colored, the 
“foreign,” the unholy, and thus divide 
the House of Democracy—that one is 
the enemy of America! 

But he talks of “liberty.” Is not 
liberty, rather than democracy, the true 
spirit of America? ‘“‘Am I not free to get 
anything I can honestly?’’ he asks. 
The letter killeth democracy. The spirit 
maketh alive; and the spirit of democ- 
racy is not get, but give. 

Freedom and liberty are personal. 
“Give me liberty or give me death”’ is 
out of Cain’s mouth as much as out of 
Patrick Henry’s, only Cain had no 
sense of social responsibility. I am not 


first free, then responsible—but responsi- 
ble first, then free; and my largest free- 
dom is found only in my largest social 
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responsibility. The average American 
parent has not come to feel the social 
responsibility in education. His sense 
of obligation extends only to his own 
child. 

In a recent letter to Ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard, a New York attorney 
writes: 

The Board of Education in a suburban 
community of New York City in Westchester 
County, of which I am a member, has 
launched a campaign for new school buildings, 
new equipmentand better teaching in the pub- 
lic schools to accommodate education through 
four years of high school. We havea very 
strong group of citizens in our community who 
favor the private schools—in fact twenty- 
five per cent of our school population is in 
private schools. Having the western point 
of view in public education, I have been 
amazed to see how strong the sentiment is 
against public education above the eighth 
grade, and how the college men in our 
community who came through the private 
schools are so completely out of touch as to 
be almost entirely unconcerned with the 
equipment for public education. This in 
itself, to my mind, is a tremendous indict- 
ment against the private school if the 
tendency is to create an aristocratic point 
of view toward education. 


“T used to think the American public 
school a good thing,” said an eminent 
college president the other day, “until 
I had children of my own.” There 
speak a million American parents! 
Said another college president, “My 
children have never gone to a public 
school, and never shall go. The thing 
I hate about the public school—” 

It is not necessary to detail here the 
things he hated about the public school; 
it is enough to see a college president 
taking this attitude in public, and acting 
true to his feeling in the education of 
his children. And still another college 
president—but let me stage this saying: 
I was addressing the Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe Teachers’ Associations. Mr. John 
Finley, then Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from New York, sent a paper which 
closed with the suggestion that we have 
a great American Plattsburg for the 
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training of public-school teachers. The 
toastmaster, before introducing me, said 
that Harvard had received some mil- 
lions of dollars for a school of educa- 
tion, and that Harvard could become 
that Plattsburg. I began by saying 
that I did not think so, for Harvard did 
not believe in the public; that so far as 
I could find out, only one professor on 
the Harvard Faculty had a child in the 
Cambridge public schools; and how 
could a Harvard faculty prepare an 
army of enthusiastic teachers for the 
publie’s children, while denying them 
the faculty's children? 

Then this other college 
arose, and after calling me a foreigner, 
and telling me that I was ignorant of 
democracy, proceeded to say that no 
father would send his son to the Boston 
Latin School to prepare for college if he 
could afford to send that son to a private 
school. He (this college president) had 
gone to that school as a boy, but at 
that time it was a good school, ““because 
it was a homogeneous school” —homo- 
geneity, and hence virtue, being con- 
stituted it would seem, of Bradstreets, 
Wigglesworths, Mathers, Lodges, Ca- 
bots, Elliots (there was at least one 
Sharp in the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony!); now, he went on, it is a hetero- 
geneous school, i.e., made up of Sharps 
and foreign odds and ends from the 
Ahamovitzes to the Zweigenbaums, and 
so it is no longer a good school. Again 
he said, if the private schools were 
closed, the only avenue for educational 
experiment and advance would be 
closed; all that we are educationally 
being due to the private schools. And 
lastly he said, answering the points of 
my discussion in order, that the equiva- 
lent of a high-school course (my mini- 
mum preparation for citizenship) for all 
the people was impossible. The only 
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thing we can do is to educate the leaders 
and let the rest follow as best they can. 

This does not sound like America, but 
Europe. 
familiar. 
note in American talk to-day; 


[t sounds ominous, yet terribly 
It may not be the dominant 
but 
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whether the problem is education, or 
business, or politics, or social life, it 
resolves itself finally into a caste ques- 
tion: of capital against labor; of white 
against black; of Anglo Saxon against 
“foreigner ’’—of class in some shape or 
color against the shapeless, colorless 
mass. 

There is no denying the shapeless, 
colorless mass—though there are people 
who think it looks red. It is here. It is 
not yet the whole of America. It is not 
yet the major part, speaking racially. 
According to the census returns for 1910, 
those persons in the United States of 
English, Scotch, Welsh, Canadian (Eng- 
lish), and Scotch-Irish stock numbered 
49,800,000. “The Census of 1920 is 
likely to show stationary numbers, or 
even a decrease, for the principal ele- 
ments of the foreign born, and an increase 
for all the native elements. The total 
population in 1920 will be found to 
approximate 105,000,000, of which, it 
is estimated at the outset, the whites 
number about 94,000,000. Applying 
again the 10 per cent increase to the 
distinctively native and allied elements, 
the latter group increases in 1920 to 
54,800,000.” 

Come now, let us reason together. 
Surely in 54,800,000 of traditional 
Anglo-Saxon stock, out of our total of 
105,000,000, the Lord of Hosts hath 
left us something of a remnant. It does 
not look as if the Daughter of Columbia 
were left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a 
lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a 
besieged city. 

New York City is besieged. Out of 
every thousand persons in New York 
City, 786 are foreign. Yet New York 
is an American city. In the 193 “whites 
of native parentage” there seems to be 
leaven enough for the lump. 

If now the only question in America 
were the foreign question, and the only 
problem in education the problem of 
Americanization, it would certainly 
seem that 54,800,000 natives, with all 
their advantage of race and _ position, 
should be able to make over an equal 
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number of “foreigners,” the most of 
whom are eager for the change. 

And certainly the most natural proc- 
ess of doing this would be by social 
contact, natives and foreigners mingling 
—and where better than in the same 
school?—the foreigner changing by the 
experience, the native learning by the 
same experience, many necessary things 
of fact and spirit about his own duty as 
a citizen, in whose land every second 
person is literally a “foreign body,” to 
be absorbed into the body politic. 


The foreigner is not the only question 
in America, or Americanization our only 
problem. There are questions many, 
and problems many; but at bottom 
they are all a problem of education, 
are all the one old human question, 
Who is my neighbor? The fundamen- 
tals in a democracy are social. Seek 
first democracy in education, as in 
everything American. Education must 
first be social; the American child must 
go to school in his neighborhood, with 
his neighbors. It is better for democ- 
racy that he go to school with all the 
children in his little community than 
with all the books in the wide world; 
for the lessons he needs first are attitude 
lessons—lessons in what are the right 
feelings and faiths and manners of a 
democracy. 

How can these things be taught? By 
but one method in a democracy—the 
simple, single method of leavening. 
There is nothing that may not help, 
except aloofness and segregation (the 
real ills of democracy); but when every- 
thing else is done, our social lump will 
still need to be leavened—with Anglo- 
Saxon yeast, and with the yeast of 
democracy. 

It is not leaders we need so much as 
leaveners, many pervasive spirits work- 
ing in the spirit of the people. The 
leader runs ahead of his people; the 
leavener moves among them. The 
leader is part of the machinery of an 
aristocracy: that complex of many 


members, and many bodies, held to- 
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gether by imposed force. In a democ- 
racy we are many members yet one 
body, where the foot cannot say, “ Be- 
cause I am not the hand, I am not 
of the body.” In a democracy the 
body is tempered together, that there 
should be no schism in the body; but 
that the members should have the same 
care one for another. Who would be 
first of all in a democracy must be 
least of all and servant of all. Our 
social settler comes nearest our ideal 
leader for he does not lead; he lives, he 
pervades (walks through), spreads and 
leavens. He works according to the 
biology of a democracy. 
Autocracies have need of kaisers; 
armies of captains. It is different in 
a democracy. There is a better power 
even inanarmy. The last war was won 
by the Second Lieutenants, humble hu- 
man factors moving among the men. 
American democracy needs 1,000,000 
second lieutenants and precious few 
captains of anything. The leader too 
often goes it blind, and he thinks the 
tpeople are blind. We need pervaders, 
those who stir us as Roosevelt did. He 
may not have been a great leader. But 
he had a way of stirring up the people 
with his big stick. He was a tremendous 
mixer; and he leavened the whole lump 
of American life with zeal and zest and 
fervent living. Woodrow Wilson was a 
born leader. He had plans. But while 
he was up in the mountain with his 
plans the people made them a golden 
calf and elected Aaron over them. You 
-annot lead the American people. How 
clearly Lincoln understood this! He 
was a true mixer and a great democrat. 
His leavening power amounted to gen- 
ius. He was surrounded at Washington 
with leaders: Seward, Chase, and even 
Gideon Wells, would have snatched a 
banner and led, each to a different 
victory! Lincoln knew that slavery was 
wrong; that slavery must not be ex- 
tended; that no state could secede from 
the Union without the consent of all 
the states; and that if the forts in the 
South fell the forts must be retaken. 
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This is what he knew, and besides this 
he knew the people; and his unpar- 
alleled place in the imagination of the 
people came of his holding to that creed 
and persuading his people to hold with 
him. Abe Lincoln! Little of com- 
manding he knew! Little of the dash 
and glamour of the hero-leader about 
him! He was of, and for, and by the 
people. And the people were with him. 
He and his people were one. They 
loved and trusted him. He was the 
simplest, humanest, wisest mixer and 
American we have ever produced. 

Whereunto shall I liken the democ- 
racy of America? It is like the leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened. 

Where do you get this leaven? Is 
there any school in America for educa- 
ting leaveners? Yes—the school Roose- 
velt attended, which was a private 
school, and the school Lincoln attended, 
which was no school at all! We cannot 
argue from such exceptions. These two 
instances negative each other. Mr. 
Roosevelt learned a few valuable things 
in that school, but we all know he 
learned a great many valuable things in 
the ranch school out West. Lincoln 
learned about all he knew in that same 
frontier school. The question I asked 
was: Is there a school that will teach 
every American citizen what the leaven 
of democracy is, and how you hide it 
in the meal? For leavening is a quiet 
unassuming process, possible for almost 
everybody. Democracy may be as high 
as heaven, but it is as simple as sour- 
dough bread. 

There is such a school. If there were 
not, the first thing for this nation to do 
would be to create one. If it is true, as 
Galsworthy claims, that “Education is 
the most sacred concern, indeed the 
only hope of a nation’’—true of Eng- 
land, how much truer of America! If 
the hope of England is not in her fleet, 
but in her schools, then the hope of 
France can hardly be in her army, but 
possibly in her schools; and this must 
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be so with America. Armies and navies 
are not the hope of the nation, but the 
curse of the nations. Yet this common 
knowledge is powerless to save us from 
war. Industry, commerce and wealth 
are not the hope of the nation. They 
both bless and curse the nation under 
the prevailing social and economic con- 
ditions. This is common knowledge, 
but it, too, is powerless to save; for 
like the knowledge of war it has as yet 
had no part in our education. We must 
be educated, not merely informed; and 
we must have a school where such sub- 
jects can be made the material for 
universal and national study, inter- 
preted and taught in the large spirit 
of democracy. We have such a school. 
The trouble is, we lack both the national 
course of study and the national spirit 
to put it through. 

This is not all there is to education. 
But this is the chief part of school edu- 
cation. We know that nations do not 
live by bread alone—not by peace alone. 
Peace and prosperity will not sustain 
a people long. A nation, particularly 
ours, is a spirit and asks for truth, and 
beauty and faith—for poet, and prophet, 
and philosopher—for every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
And not the words which have proceeded 
only, for we cannot survive on closed 
revelation, nor on a neighbor nation’s 
poetry, nor on our collected books of 
wisdom. We are new and our problems 
are new. We need a present God, and 
present poets and philosophers of our 
own. 

The whole of American education 
means nothing less than this: that we 
must educate 110,000,000 Americans for 
democracy and as many of them as 
possible for poetry, and prophecy, and 
philosophy. 


My child is first a national child. 
He belongs to the nation even before he 
belongs to himself. His education is 
first national and after that personal. 
We parents can hardly see this. It is 
a particularly difficult point of view for 
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the highly individualized, assertive Anglo 
Saxon, whose political weakness is his 
undeveloped sense of social solidarity. 
Every Northman was a Sea-king or a 
Vi-king—king of a creek or a bay. We 
look upon our child as having his only 
end in himself, and upon his education 
as a means to that end. But the whole 
history of American education proves 
that the public schools were founded for 
the defense of the nation, and not for 
the benefit of the child. The Federal 


Government leaves the schools in the ~ 


hands of the states, and every state has 
a chapter in its constitution plainly 
commanding the legislatures to provide 
the schools, seventeen of the states pre- 
ambling their educational chapters, 
wherein they justify the enormous cost 
of education as a national necessity, as 
the only safeguard for the rights and 
liberties of a free people. 

There is nothing paternalistic or 
eleemosynary about the public school. 
It was not designed to dole out educa- 
tional alms to the needy. Whether the 
child is rich or poor matters not; 
whether he wants this education or can 
use it later in business is not the ques- 
tion. The question is what the nation 
needs and can use in its business; and the 
nation needs an educated citizen, so pe- 
culiarly educated that he will safeguard 
the rights and liberties of his free people. 

This is more peculiar than it appears. 
Other nations have school systems and 
national educational programs, but, ex- 
cept Switzerland’s, ours is_ radically 
different from them all. Our rights 
and liberties differ from those of other 
nations. Ours inhere in education, and 
rest for safety upon the school. This 
must needs be a peculiar school with 
this peculiar work to do. 

You cannot put a child through an 
English school and produce a_ safe 
American mind, nor through a German 
school, nor through any other European 
school, nor through any special school: 
vocational, religious, or social, even 
though American, and produce the safe 
American mind. For each of these 
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schools has some mark or object, less 
than an all-American object, and which 
is necessarily anti-American. The na- 
tion cannot stand behind these special 
schools, or sanction them, or set its seal 
upon them. They are not shaped to 
teach democracy. The only school with 
this national character and sanction is 
the public school, and this alone can 
undertake the national task of making 
the true American mind. 

But it cannot do this until we fully 
realize the national need: until we 
make the school a national school, the 
child a national child, and his educa- 
tion the “chief concern, indeed the 
only hope”’ of the nation. 

When we realize this, then we shall 
overhaul and refit the public school and 
give it a national course of study, bot- 
tomed upon the English language and 
English literature, but built up of uni- 
versal history, elementary science, geog- 
raphy and economics, studied and taught 
in the pure light of democracy. 

A democracy must needs speak one 
tongue and speak it well. Give us all 
the same language, and all of us the 
same good grade of language, and you 
have leveled at once the greatest of 
social and political barriers. Good 
language is more than a hall mark. 
There is no truer test of culture, no 
securer sense of social safety than in 
good language; but there is also no 
possession in common, no single touch 
of nature more certain to make a whole 
nation kin. 

Every American child should study 
the English language, should be taught 
to reverence it, and helped to master 
it, both to write and speak it with 
sweetness and power. When American 
boys and girls go to school to the 
English language in the faith and in the 
enthusiasm with which French boys and 
girls go to school to the French language 
(ours is the greater language and liter- 
ature), then shall American education 
have made its next greatest stride for- 
ward toward realizing its national char- 
acter and mission. 
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And this is as true of the literature 
as of the language. We speak the 
English tongue. We brought it with 
us, and we brought what is still the 
grander part of English literature with 
us. We have Americanized the lan- 
guage. We have added a priceless 
portion to the literature, and this 
English-American language and _liter- 
ature is what we were, and are, and 
shall be—the only literature and lan- 
guage that will reveal us to ourselves 
and interpret us to the world. Allowing 
due place to music and history, geog- 
raphy, science and economics, we shall 
rest our whole educational structure 
upon the English language and liter- 
ature, using them “from the first as the 
most direct and lasting communication 
of experience by man to man.” 

No national heritage is more precious, 
not even “the glory that was Greece,” 
than the literature handed down with 
our English language. “For English 
children no form of knowledge can take 
precedence of a knowledge of English, 
no form of literature can take pre- 
cedence of English literature,” and the 
“two are so inextricably connected as to 
form the only basis possible for national 
education.” That is even truer of the 
American child and of a national Ameri- 
can education—with our crying need of 
some common ground, some common 
course of study that shall interpret and 
unite us to each other. 

“Much of our social discord, suspicion 
and bitterness,” says Professor Caroline 
F. E. Spurgeon, of English social life, 
“of our industrial warfare and unrest 
is owing to this gulf between classes, 
between industry and culture, empha- 
sized by the gulf between educated and 
uneducated speech; and nothing would 
do more to bridge this chasm than a 
common education, fundamentally Eng- 
lish, resulting in a common pride and joy 
in the national language and literature.” 

I am not remotely attempting to out- 
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line a course of study; but by the end 
of the high-school course, in addition 
to some of the great books of English 
literature, I should like to see our 
American children reading among other 
American books Bradford’s History of 
Plimouth Plantation; Woolman’s Jour- 
nal; Franklin’s Autobiography; a life 
of Lincoln; Parkman’s Oregon Trail; 
Thoreau’s Walden; Whittier’s Poems; 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast; 
The Americanization of Edward Bok; for 
these books are both revealing and also 
prophetic of America. 

Whatever else our education does or 
does not do, it must unite us. It must 
nationalize us, and after that inter- 
nationalize us. Democracy is the only 
political and social principle broad 
enough to cover all of our peoples and 
all other peoples with us. 

Yet democracy is not the doctrine of 
the crowd. It is the doctrine of every 
self, single and supreme. Nothing of 
the individual is lost in democracy. He 
has rather a dual consciousness of self 
and of an over-self, of one and many. 
If denied a narrow egotism, he is com- 
pensated by a wider altruism. If saved 
from being ministered unto, he is given 
the greater joy of ministering. If virtue 
goes out of him in the common press, 
he knows that someone has been healed. 

In spite of the contrary statement, I 
believe that I know what democracy 
means, and I believe I am democratic. 
Yet I have my house in the Hills of 
Hingham and a woodlot. I am. I 
intend to be. I will fully realize myself. 
If the State is the ideal social end of 
my education, I am its very personal 
and real end. Thus democracy offers 
me a self and a society, a nation and a 
soul. The aristocratic doctrine of no- 
blesse oblige is a doctrine of isolation 
and condescension. Democracy walks 
upright. It, too, is the doctrine of serv- 
ice—but of service for wages, the wages 
of a complete personal and social self. 
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E slept heavily on the engineer’s 
settee. He had told that obliging 
person to give him a call at midnight— 
he wanted to see what the Old Man was 
up to. The Old Man, however, later 
gave the engineer explicit orders to let 
the mate sleep—he would remain on duty 
himself. The engineer felt it incumbent 
upon him to oblige the captain, and Mr. 
Spokesly slept on, much disturbed none 
the less by grotesque and labored fore- 
bodings of his subconscious being, so 
that he moved restlessly at times, as 
though some occult power within was 
striving to rouse him. Indeed, it was the 
spirit of duty struggling with wearied 
tissues. It was past three when the 
former was so far successful as to wrench 
his eyes open. He started up, stretched, 
looked at the engineer’s clock and mut- 
tered that he must have fallen asleep 
again. He put on his coat and cap, and 
hurried out on deck. 

The fog was gone, and a high, level 
canopy of thin clouds gave the night the 
character of an enormous and perfectly 
dark chamber. The Kalkis was moving 
so slowly Mr. Spokesly could with diffi- 
culty keep tally of the beat of the en- 
gines. Yet she was moving. He could 
hear the sough of water, and there was 
a faint phosphorescence along the ship’s 
side. And a change in the air, an in- 
definable modification of temperature 
and, possibly smell, led him to examine 
the near horizon for the deeper black- 
ness of a high shore. He listened in- 
tently, trying to detect the sound of 
waves on the rocks. He tried to figure 


out what the position would be if they 


had made the course he suspected. They 
ought to be under the southern shores of 
Lesbos by now. But if that were the 
case the cool breeze coming off shore 
would be on the port side. He listened, 
sniffed and resigned himself passively 
for a moment to the impact of influences 
so subtle that to one unaccustomed to 
the sea they might be suspected of super- 
natural sources. He climbed to the 
bridge deck and went over to where the 
smashed boat hung like a skeleton from 
the crumpled davit. And he was aware 
at once of the correctness of his suspi- 
cions. But it would not be Lesbos. It 
was the high land which juts northward 
and forms the western promontory of 
the long curving Gulf of Smyrna. He 
could see it as an intenser and colder 
projection of the darkness. And then 
his curiosity centered about the more 
complex problem of speed. They could 
not be doing more than a couple of knots. 
What was the old fraud’s game? Wait- 
ing for a signal, perhaps. He had evi- 
dently got himself and his old ship inside 
any mines that had been laid between 
Chios and Lesbos. If there were any. 
Perhaps he was waiting for daylight. 
This was the correct solution. Cap- 
tain Ranney had crept as close in under 
Lesbos as he had dared according to the 
scanty hints he had gotten from Mr. 
Dainopoulos, who had been informed by 
a Greek sailor from a captured Bulgarian 
schooner that there was a safe passage 
inshore to the east of Cape Vurkos. The 
result, however, of clearing the southern 
coast of Lesbos in safety was to engender 
a slight recklessness in the captain. For 
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his dangers were practically over. Even 
if he got run ashore later, they could get 
the cargo out of her. And he had made 
too much distance east before turning 
south, so that, in trying to raise a certain 
point on'the western side he had grown 
confused. The chart was not large 
enough. When Mr. Spokesly appeared 
once more on the bridge, Captain Ran- 
ney had rung “Slow” on the telegraph, 
and was endeavoring to locate some sort 
of light upon the immense wall of black- 
ness that rose to starboard. 

And it could not be asserted that he 
was sorry to see his chief officer. That 
gentleman could not do much _ now. 
Captain Ranney, with his binoculars to 
his eyes was trembling with excitement. 
According to the chart, he ought to see 
a red light on his port bow within an 
hour or two. There was a good reason 
for supposing that light was still kept 
burning even during the war. It could 
not be seen from the northward and was 
of prime importance to coasting vessels 
in the Gulf when making the turn east- 
ward into the great inland estuary at the 
head of which lay the city. He was 
creeping along under the high western 
shore until he felt he could make the turn. 
It was shallow water away to the east- 
ward, by the salt-works. It was nearly 
over. He would get the money, in gold, 
and wait quietly until the war was over, 
and take a passage back to China. 

He heard his chief officer behind him 
and maintained his attitude of close 
attention. He was trembling. One, 
two, or perhaps three or four hours, and 
he would know that all was well. He 
wished he could see better, though. 
During the fog there had been a curious 
sense of satisfaction in his heart because 
he knew that, whatever happened, his 
defective vision would make no differ- 
Oh, he could see all right. But 

He was sure 
That chief of- 


ence, 
those damned red lights. 
there was nothing, yet. 


ficer of his had gone into the chart-room. 
Captain Ranney forgot himself so far as 
to titter. Imagine a simple-minded crea- 
ture like that trying to put him out of 
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countenance! Inquiry! A fine show he 
would make at the inquiry, with a woman 
in his cabin, and six months’ pay in his 
pocket! These smart young men! 

He started toward the chart-room 
door and found himself confronted by 
his chief officer. He would have brushed 
past with his almost feminine petulance 
had not Mr. Spokesly once again seized 
his shoulder. 

“She hasn't got steerage way,” said 
the mate. 

“What do you mean by steerage 
way?” he inquired sarcastically. 

“Do you know where you are?” de- 
manded Mr. Spokesly steadily, “‘or is 
it your intention to run her ashore? I’m 
only asking for information.” 

Captain Ranney forced himself into 
the chart-room and, putting on his 
glasses, examined the chart afresh. Mr. 
Spokesly followed him in and shut the 
door. 

“T only want to tell you,” said Mr. 
Spokesly, “that you are too far to the 
westward. The current is setting you 
this way,” he tapped the chart where a 
large indentation bore away due south, 
“‘and by daylight you won’t have sea- 
room.” 

“TI don’t believe it!’’ exclaimed the 
captain, who meant that he did believe 
it. “I have taken the log every quarter 
of an hour.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, who was 
perfectly at ease in this sort of naviga- 
tion, “the current won’t show on the 


log, which is away out any way. [I tell 
you again, she’s going ashore. And it’s 


deep water all round here, as you can see. 
It won't take a very heavy wallop to 
send her to the bottom with her bows 
opened out and the fore peak bulk-head 
leaking already. Put her about. If you 
don’t,”” said the mate with his hand on 
the door and looking hard at his com- 
mander, “do you know what I'll do?” 
He did not wait for an answer but 
went out and closed the door sharply. 
He picked up the telescope and examined 
the horizon on the port bow. He could 
discern without difficulty the lofty sil- 
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houette of a rocky promontory between 
the ship and the faint beginnings of the 
dawn. He turned to the helmsman. 

‘Hard over to port,” he said quietly, 
and reaching out his hand, he rang full 
ahead on the telegraph. It answered 
with a brisk scratching jangle, and a 
rhythmic tremor passed through the 
vessel’s frame, as though she, too, had 
suddenly realized her peril. 

“You do what I say,” he warned the 
man at the wheel, who did not reply. He 
only twirled the spokes energetically, 
and the little ship heeled over as she went 
round. Mr. Spokesly looked again at 
the approaching coast. There was plenty 
of room. He heard the door open and 
the captain come out. 

“Easy now,” he said. “Starboard. 
Easy does it. That’s the style. Well, 
do you believe what I say now, captain.” 

“Tl report you—I’ll have you ar- 
rested—I’ll use my power—”’ he stut- 
tered, stopping short by the binnacle and 
bending double in the impotence of his 
anger. “Remember, I can tell things 
about you,” he added pointing his fin- 
ger at the mate, as though he were actu- 
ally indicating a visible mark of guilt. 

“Shut up,” said Mr. Spokesly, star- 
ing hard through the telescope. “Hold 
her on that now, quartermaster, till I 
give the word. There will be enough 
light soon.” 

Captain Ranney came up to his chief 
officer’s shoulder and whispered, “ You’re 
in this as deep as I am, remember.” 

“T’m not in it at all, and don’t you 
forget it,” bawled Mr. Spokesly. 

Captain Ranney had fallen back 
against the binnacle. “You threaten 
me?” he whimpered. “You threaten 
the master of the ship?” 

“Threaten,” repeated Mr. Spokesly, 
looking eagerly through the binoculars. 
“Couple of points to starboard, you. 
I reckon she’s all right now,” he muttered 
to himself, “but we'll go half speed for 
a bit,” and he pulled the handle. At the 
sound of the reply gong and the ob- 
sequious movement of the pointer on 
the dial Captain Ranney was galvanized 


into fresh life. It was as though the 
sound had reminded him of something. 

“You've been against me ever since 
you came aboard,” he announced. “I 
noticed it from the first. You had made 
up your mind to give me all the trouble 
you possibly could. I don’t know how it 
is, I’m sure, but I always get the most 
insubordinate and useless officers on my 
ship. You go in these big lines and get 
exaggerated ideas of your own impor- 
tance and then come to me and try it on 
here. How can a commander get on 
with officers who defy him and incite the 
crew to mutiny? Don’t deny it. What 
you’re doing now is mutiny. It may 
take time, but Pll doit. Dll get you into 
all the trouble I possibly can for this. 
I—I—I’ll log the whole thing.” 

“Starboard, quartermaster. Go ahead, 
captain. That’s one thing about you. 
Nothing matters so long as you can go 
on talking. Fire away if it eases your 
mind. But I’m taking this ship in. See 
the fair-way? If you make anything out 
of this trip, and I say you'll make it all 
right, don’t forget you owe it to me. 
You had me rattled a bit when you ran 
into that ship last night. I thought you 
knew what you were doing. And you 
were just scared. Sitting over there on 
that life belt, blowing up that patent 
vest of yours. Thought I didn’t notice 
it, eh? So busy blowing it up you 
couldn’t answer me when I called you. 
Master of the ship! Yah!” 

Captain Ranney was visible now, a 
high-shouldered figure with one hand in 
his pocket and the other resting on the 
corner of the chart-house. During the 
night he had put on a thick woolen cap 
with a small knob, the size of a cherry, 
on the point of it, and it made him look 
like some fantastic creature out of an 
opera. It was as though he had ma- 
terialized out of the darkness, an elderly 
imp foiled in his mischievous designs. 
He stood there, looking down at the 
deck, his mouth working over his tooth- 
less gums, silently yet frantically mar- 
shaling the routed forces of his per- 
sonality. 
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“All right!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
take her, I hold you responsible, mind 
that. I wash my hands of you. You 
incited my crew to mutiny. Defied my 
orders.” 

Mr. Spokesly turned suddenly and 
Captain Ranney rushed to the ladder 
and descended half way, holding by the 
handrail and looking up at Mr. Spokesly’s 
knees. 

“Don't you attack me!” he shrilled. 
“Don’t you dare—” he paused, breath- 
ing heavily. 

Mr. Spokesly walked to the ladder. 

“You'd better go down and pull your- 
self together,” he said in a low tone. 
“You’re only making yourself conspic- 
uous. I can manage without you. 
And if you come up here again until 
I’ve taken her in, by heavens [ll throw 
you over the side.” 

He walked back quickly to the bridge 
rail, and stared with anxious eyes into 
the stretch of fair-way. He could not 
help feeling that something tremendous 
was happening to him. To say that to 
the captain of the ship! But he had to 
keep his attention on the course. Look- 
ing ahead, it was as though he had made 
the same error of which he had accused 
the captain, of running into the land. 
On the port side the low shore in the 
half light ran up apparently into the 
immense wall of blue mountains in the 
distance. A few more miles, and he 
would see. He looked down at the torn 
strakes draggling in the water alongside, 
at the smashed boat, and the tangled 
wreckage on the foredeck. She was very 
much down by the head now, he noted. 
Yet they were making it. It might be 
any moment now when the land would 
open out to the eastward and he would 
give the word to bear away. 

And as the sun came up behind the 
great ranges of Asia and touched the 
dark blue above their summits with an 
electric radiance so that the sea and the 
shore, though dark, were yet strangely 
clear, he saw the white riffle of contend- 
ing currents away to port, and got his 
sure bearings in the Gulf. And as he 


rang full speed ahead he heard a step be- 
hind him and a quick pressure of his arm. 

She was wearing the big blue overcoat 
which was Plouff’s last demonstration 
of his own peculiar and indefatigable 
usefulness, and her face glowed in the 
depths of the upturned collar. The 
morning breeze blew her hair about as 
she peered eagerly toward the goal of 
her desire. 

“See!” she cried happily, pointing, 
one finger showing at the end of the huge 
sleeve. “‘See the town?” She snatched 
the glasses and held them to her eyes. 

“You don’t want to get into the boat 
after all,”’ he said, putting his arm about 
her shoulders. 

“Me? No! That fool said the ship 
would go down. Look! Oh, quelle jolie 
ville ! 

“Where?” he said, taking the glasses. 

“See!”’ She pointed into the dim 
gray stretch of the waters that lay like a 
lake in the bosom of immense mountains. 
He looked and saw what she meant, a 
spatter of white on the blue hillside, a 
tiny sparkle of lights and clusters of 
tall cypresses, black against the mists of 
the morning. And along the coast on 
their right lay a gray-green sea of foliage 
where the olive groves lined the shore. 
Range beyond range, the mountains re- 
ceded, barring the light of the sun and 
leaving the great city in a light as mys- 
terious as the dawn of a new world. 
Far up the Gulf, beyond the last glitter 
of the long sea wall, he could see the val- 
leys flooded with pale golden light from 
the hidden sun, with white houses look- 
ing down upon the waters from their 
green nests of cypresses and oaks. 

“Why don’t they come out?” he won- 
dered half to himself. “Are they all 
asleep.” 

“Oh, the poor ones, they must come 
out in a boat. They have no coal,’ she 
retorted. “Look there is a little ship 
sailing out! Teck!” 

He looked at it. Well, what could 
they do? He held her close. She must 
be interpreter for him, he said. Oh, of 
course. She would tell them what a hero 
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he was, how he had brought them safely 
through innumerable dangers for her 
sake. They would live, see! Up there. 
He had no idea how happy they would 
be! 

The little sailing boat was coming out, 
her sail like a fleck of cambric on the 
dark water. 

He said there was no need to tell them 
he was a hero. 

“They will know it,” she said, “ when 
they see the poor ship. Oh, yes, I will 
tell them everything. I will tell them 
you did this because you love me.” 

“Will they believe it?” he asked in a 
low tone, watching the city as they drew 
nearer, 

“Believe?” she questioned without 
glancing athim. “Itis nothing to them. 
What matter? I tell them something, 
that is all.” 

He did not reply to this, merely turn- 
ing to give an order to the helmsman. 
The other seaman was coming along the 
deck, and he called him to take in the 
log and run up the ensign. Jt was noth- 
ing to them, he thought repeating her 
words to himself. Nothing. They would 
make no fine distinctions between him- 
self and the captain. Yes, she was right 
in that. He went into the chart-room 
and got out the flags of the ship’s name. 
She, the ship, was not to blame, he mut- 
tered. She had been faithful. And so 
have I! he cried out within himself. He 
could not make it clear even to himself, 
but as he bent the grimy little flags to 
the signal-halyards and hoisted them to 
the cross-trees, and saw them straighten 
out like sheets of tin in the breeze, he 
had an uplifting of the heart. He rang 
“Stop” to the engine-room, and went 
over to Evanthia. 

“Go down,” he said gently, “and tell 
the captain he must come up. We are 
going to drop the anchor. There is a 
boat coming alongside.” 


XV 


‘**You can have no idea,” said the flat 
and unemotional voice by Mr. 
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Spokesly’s shoulder, “simply no idea, 
how miraculous the whole business seems 
to us. Astonished? No word for it. 
We were flabbergasted. For you saved 
the situation. You arrived in the nick, 
positively the nick, of time. I don’t go 
beyond the facts when I say things were 
looking decidedly, well—blue, forus. Oh, 
don’t misunderstand me. No ill-treat- 
ment. Just the reverse, in fact. But 
you can understand we weren't bother- 
ing much about politeness when we 
couldn’t get anything to eat. And that’s 
what it amounts to.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Mr. 
Spokesly. “I must say, finding so many 
of you here has surprised me.” 

“We had to stay. Couldn't get out,” 
replied the other man, shooting a frayed 
cuff and flicking the ash delicately from 
his cigarette. 

They were seated, as it were, at the 
center of that vast crescent which the 
city forms upon the flanks of Mount 
Pagos. On either hand the great curves 
of the water front sprang outward and 
melted into the confused colors of the 
distant shore. From their vantage point 
on the roof of the Sports Club, they 
could see in some detail the beauty of 
the buildings, the marble entrances, the 
cedarwood balconies and the green ja- 
lousies of the water-side houses. They 
could see the boats sailing rapidly across 
the harbor from Cordelio in the after- 
noon breeze, and beyond, bathing the 
whole panorama in a strong blaze of 
color, the sun, soon to set in the purple 
distances beyond the blue domes of the 
islands. To the right the shore curved 
in a semi-circular sweep to form the 
head of the great Gulf, while on their 
left the green water, ruffled by the 
breeze and given a magical luster by the 
rays of the setting sun, stretched away 
into the distance. 

And it was into this distance that Mr. 
Spokesly, his elbow on the stone balus- 
trade of the roof of the Sports Club, was 
thoughtfully directing his gaze. Even 
with his physical eyes he could make 
out a faint dot, which he knew was the 
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Kalkis. And while he listened to the 
remarks of his companion, his thoughts 
went back to the final catastrophe of the 
voyage. He had been leaning over, 
watching the boat come alongside, his 
hand on the telegraph to put her astern, 
when the whole ship shook violently, 
there was a grinding of metal on metal 
and a sound as of a load of loose stones 
pouring harshly upon hollow iron floors. 
He stared round him, even as he pulled 
the handle back to full astern, searching 
for some hint of the cause. And he real- 
ized he had been searching for something 
else, too. He had been voicelessly calling 
for Plouff and for the captain. As he sat 
calmly looking out across the water at 
the wreck—for he did not disguise from 
himself the fact that the Kalkis was a 
total loss—he was thinking of that mo- 
ment when he had to decide what to do, 
and had turned his head to call for help. 
And he knew now that if he had called, 
if he had run down and hammered on that 
man’s door to come up and take charge, 
to resume the authority he had abdi- 
cated so short a time before, there would 
have been no answer. 

That was the point around which his 
memories clustered now, although no- 
body save himself was aware of it. In- 
deed, there had been a distinctly admir- 
ing note in this gentleman’s voice, flat 
and unemotional as it was by habit, when 
he had climbed up the ladder and set foot 
on the deck of the Kalkis. “‘ You were 
very cool,” he had said. He had not 
been cool. There had been a moment, 
just after he had pulled that telegraph 
handle, and the ship, instead of slowly 
gaining sternway and moving off into 
the turbulence of her wake, had given 
another inexplicable shudder, and the 
bows sank into a sudden deathlike so- 
lidity when he rang “stop,” as though 
that noise and that shudder and that 
almost imperceptible subsidence had 
been her death throe, the last struggle 
of her complicated and tatterdemalion 
career. That moment had settled the 
Kalkis, and it had nearly settled him, 
too. He had turned right round and 


seen the man at the wheel methodically 
passing the spokes through his hands, 
his eye on the ship’s head, his ear alert 
for the word of command. Mr. Spokesly 
had seen this and for an instant he had 
had a shocking impulse to run to the far 
side of the bridge and go over, into the 
water. A moment of invisible yet fath- 
omless panic. Looking back at it, he had 
a vague impression of a glimpse into 
eternity—as though for that instant he 
had really died, slipping into an unsus- 
pected crevice between the past and the 
future. . . . The man at the wheel was 
looking at him. He heard a voice, the 
voice of the helmsman, saying, “She 
don’t steer,” and the moment was past. 
He walked firmly to the side and looked 
down at the boat, and heard some one 
calling, “where is your ladder?” 

And the next thing he remembered 
was the remark of this gentleman when 
he arrived on deck, “You were very 
cool.” He had said in reply, “There is 
something I wish to tell you. I have 
sent for the captain and he has not come 
up. I rust go and fetch him.” He 
remembered also the dry comment, “Oh, 
so you are not the captain?” and the 
start for the cabin as Evanthia came out, 
buttoning her gloves, dressed for walk- 
ing. He remembered that. The gentle- 
man who had told him he was very cool, 
and who sat beside him now on the roof 
of the Sports Club, had been explaining 
that he came as an interpreter and was 
English himself, when the door opened 
and Evanthia appeared. He had stopped 
short and let his jaw drop, and his hand 
slowly reached up to remove his old 
straw hat. The others, who were in 
white uniforms with red fezzes on their 
heads, stepped back involuntarily in 
stupefaction at such an unexpected vi- 
sion. And he, dazed by his recent ex- 
perience, stood staring at her as though 
he were as astonished as the rest. For 
she came up to him in that long stride of 
hers that always made him feel it would 
be hopeless to explain to her what was 
meant by fear, and slipped her hand 
through his arm. “My husband,” she 
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said, smiling at the men in fezzes, and 
she added, in their own tongue. “* My 
father was Solari Bey, who had the 
House of the Cedars near the cemetery 
in Pera.” 

It was she who had been “very cool.” 
She was wearing her black dress and the 
large hat, beneath whose brim her eyes 
glowed mysteriously, and she stood be- 
He heard 
the astonished interpreter mumbling, 
“Oh—ah! Really! Dear me! Most 
unexpected pleasure! Plucky of you, 
permit me to say,” and the men in fezzes 
making respectful noises in their throats 
as the conversation suddenly became un- 
intelligible. He had stood silent, watch- 
ing her while she spoke that bewildering 
jargon, the words rushing from her 
exquisite lips and catching fire from the 
flash of her eyes. 


side him dominating them all. 


There was a potent 
vitality in the tones of her voice that 
seemed to him must be irresistible to all 
She spoke and they listened with 
rapt attentive gaze. 
and they obeyed. They laughed, and 
their tall heads to listen afresh. 
She might have been some supernatural 
being, some marine goddess, come sud- 
denly into her old dominions, and they 
her devout worshipers. 

He heard the “captain” and 
opened his mouth to speak to the in- 
terpreter. 

“Ts he English?” asked that gentle- 
man. “She says he is a —well, I hardiy 
know to explain just what she 
means. You had better tell this 
officer here. He speaks some English. 
Colonel Krapin? Ah, quite so. The 
colonel wishes me to say, he must see the 
captain. Perhaps, if you will allow us, 
we can sit down in the cabin, he says.” 

And when they had entered the cabin, 
and were seated about the table, the 
young Jew, who had been cowering in 
the pantry, was brought forth and or- 
dered in crisp tones to descend and in- 


men. 
She commanded 


bent 


word 


how 


form the captain. 

“I knocked at the door,” 
told them quickly. 
coming. I heard him move. 


Evanthia 
‘I said a boat is 
I heard 
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him come to the door and then, he strike 
the door with all his force while I have 
my hand on it. The door shake boom! 
The fool is afraid for anybody to go in. 
Ask the boy, the young Jew. He will 
tell you.” 

The colonel studied his sword, which 
he had laid on the table before him, and 
made a remark in a low tone. He had 
been somewhat embarrassed by the 
absence of the captain. Without a cap- 
tain and without the papers which would 
apprise them all of the exact nature of 
the cargo, he was at a loss. 

And the young Jew had come stum- 
bling up the stairs, his hands outspread, 
and in quavering tones said something 
which had brought the officer to his feet 
and grasping his sword. He had remem- 
bered that moment. 

* You know,” said his companion with 
a slight smile, “really you know, when 
he came up and told us the captain was 
leaning against the door and wouldn't 
let him open it—said he could see the 
captain’s shoulder, just for a moment | 
thought you had been let in. Poor old 
Krapin was in a funk. He was sure 
he was in a trap. You remember he 
wouldn't go down. Made me go.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spokesly steadily, 
“T remember. I couldn't explain be- 
cause I didn’t know myself. He thought 
I was in the plot, I suppose.” 

“And now he thinks you .” he 
paused and flicked his cigarette again. 
“H—m! Down there in that dark pas- 
sage I was ready to think all sorts of 
funny things myself. I saw his shoulder. 
Extraordinary sensation running up and 
down my spine. I said ‘Captain, you 
are wanted.’ No answer, of course. 
What is one to say in a situation of that 
kind? I ask you. For a moment I 
stood with my foot in the door and him 
leaning against it. It reminded me of 
my boyhood days in London when all 
sorts of people used to come round to 
sell things and try to keep you from shut- 
ting the door. Fora moment I wondered 


if he thought I had come off in a boat to 
sell him something.” 
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He gave a short laugh and looked 
down with reflective eyes upon the peo- 
ple walking in the street between the 
house and the sea. His straw hat and 
linen suit were very old and frayed and 
his shoes were of canvas with rope soles. 
Yet he gave the impression of being very 
smartly attired. A gentleman. His 
bow tie burst forth from a frayed but 
spotless soft collar. A cotton handker- 
chief with a spotted blue border hung 
fashionably from his pocket. And his 
features had the fine tint and texture of 
a manila envelope. 

“Absurd, of course. Yet in a case 
like that one doesn’t know how to avoid 
the absurd. And finally, when I gave a 
smart shove, I said ‘Excuse me, Cap- 
tain, I really must The shoulder 
disappeared and there was a most awful 
clatter and a thud. And then a silence. 
Frankly I was unable to open the door 
I half ex- 
pected the thing to fly open and a crowd 
of people to rush out on me. That was 
the sensation I got from that rumpus. 
Imagine it!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spokesly, “I can 
believe you felt strange. But how was 
anybody to know?” 

“And you still think it was an ac- 
cident?” said his companion curiously. 

“Yes, it was an accident,” replied 
Mr. Spokesly steadily. 

“H—m! Well, you knew him.” 

“T don’t believe he had the pluck to do 
such a thing,” went on Mr. Spokesly. 
“He hadn’t the pluck of a louse, as we 
And you must remember, he was 
all dressed for going ashore. He had all 
his money on him, all his paper. He 
very likely had his hat on. But for some 
reason or other, before he could do any- 
thing and speak to anybody, he had to 
take some sort of pill. Small square 
white tablets. I've known him keep out 
of the way, go over the other side of the 
bridge and turn his back before speaking 
to me. I could see his hand go to his 
mouth as he came along the deck. I don’t 
know for sure. Nobody will know for 
sure. 


for a second, I was so upset. 


say. 


But I know what I think myself.” 
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“Yes? Some private trouble? That's 
the usual reason, isn’t it?” 

He had a grudge against everybody. 
Thought everybody was against him. 
They were, but that was because he 
hadn't the sense to get on with them.” 

Perhaps it was a woman,” suggested 
his companion hopefully. 

“Him! A woman? Do you think a 
woman would have anything to do with 
him?” 

Mr. Spokesly’s tone as he put this 
question was warm. It was a true re- 
flection of his present state of mind. 
“My husband,” Evanthia had said, and 
it was as her husband he had stepped 
ashore. And he was conscious of a glow 
of pride whenever he compared other 
men with himself. She was his. As for 
the captain, the very idea was grotesque. 
He stirred in his chair, moved his arm on 
the balustrade. He did not want to talk 
about the captain. The words “ Perhaps 
it was a woman” did not, he felt, apply 
exactly to anyone save himself. He 
heard his companion reply doubtfully, 
as though there could be any doubt. 

“Oh—well, you know, one has heard 
of such cases. Still, as you say, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is strong. Those 
tablets of his were all over the place, 
I remember.” 

“He had the medicine chest in his 
room,” said Mr. Spokesly. 

“Yes. The doctor showed me where 
he’d been mixing the stuff in a cup. 
And there was a mold for making them. 
So you think he had no intention 
“a...” 

**No intention of taking anything fatal 
himself,”” was the reply.@ 

They rose and descended the broad 
staircases to the terrace facing the sea, 
a terrace filled with tables and chairs. 
Across the Gulf the lights of Cordelio 
began to sparkle against the intense 
dark blue of the land below the red 
blaze of the sunset. It was the hour 
when the Europeans of the city come 
out to enjoy the breeze from the Gulf, 
making their appearance through the 
great archway of the Passage F ~aemer, 
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and sitting at little tables, to drink coffee 
and tinctured with syrup. 
They were coming out now, parties of 
Austrians and Germans, with fattish 
spectacled husbands in uniforms with 
fezzes atop, and tall blond women in 
toilettes that favored bold color schemes 
or sharp contrasts of black and white, 
with small sunshades on long handles. 
There Greeks and Roumanians, 
and here and there a quiet couple of 
English would sink unobtrusively into 
corner. And a band 
tuning up somewhere out of sight. 

Mr. Spokesly plunged straight down 
the steps of the terrace, past a group of 
Austrian girls who were taking their 
seats at a table, and who eyed him with 
lively curiosity, and started toward the 
custom-house, 


lemonade 


were 


chairs in a was 


his companion, whose 
name was Marsh, hurrying after him. 

“By the way,” said he. “I would like, 
some time, to introduce you to some of 
the crowd. They are really very decent. 
They have made things much easier for 
us than you might imagine. Of course, 
for the sake of my family and myself I 
kept well in with them; but quite apart 
from expediency of it, it has been a 
pleasure. You have been here nearly 
a week now,” he went on, smiling a little, 
“and we have seen nothing of you.” 

Mr. Spokesly muttered something 

about being busy all day on the ship, get- 
ting the cargo out of her. 
“Yes, but why not come round now? 
It is only just through the Passage, near 
Costi’s. [can assure vou they are a very 
interesting lot.” 

“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Marsh. [’'m 
And I've got this 
launch now, and I’m not so sure of the 
engine that I want to get stuck with it 
after dark. Tl tell you what. Tll come 
to-morrow, eh?” 

And to this Mr. Marsh was obliged 
Mr. Spokesly dived into the 
custom-house and made for the water- 
side where a number of gasoline launches 
were tied up. It was one of these which, 
on account of the gasoline in the cargo 
of the Kalkis, he had been able to get for 


under orders, you see. 


to agree. 
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his own use. He had had long strvegles 
with the engine, towing it out with him 
to the ship and working on it while the 
men loaded the barges. Now it was in 
pretty good shape; he understood it 
well enough to anticipate most of the 
troubles. He got down into it now and 
took off his coat to start the engine. 

It was not that he did not appreciate 
the offer of his friend. The crowd al- 
luded to were well enough no doubt 
clerks and subordinate officials who had 
gradually formed a sort of international 
coterie who met in a wing of one of the 
consulates. Indeed, one of them lived 
in a house not far from himself on the 
hillside at Bairakli. But he was in a 
mood just now which made him relue- 
tant to mix with those highly sophisti- 
cated beings. He wanted to go home. 
As he steered his launch through the 
entrance of the tiny harbor and made 
straight across the Gulf toward the east- 
ern end, he was thinking that for the 
first time in his life he had a home. And 
she had done it! With a cool indomi- 
table willshe had set about it. He knew 
he could never have achieved this felicity 
by himself. She had held out her hand 
for money and he had handed it over to 
her. If she had not watched he would 
not have had nearly so much, she told 
him, and he believed her. That was the 
key to his mood. 

He crouched in the stern of his boat 
and kept his eyes upon the house, a 
white spot against the steep brown slope 
of mountain. That house, rented from 
a poverty-stricken Greek who had left 
most of the furniture, and an old woman 
who had lived all her life in the village, 
as servant, represented for Mr. Spokesly 
his entire visible and comprehensible 
future. This was another key to his 
mood. It was as though he had suddenly 
cashed in on all his available resources of 
happiness, hypothecating them for the 
immediate and attainable yet romantic 
present. By some fluke of fortune he 


could see that he actually held within 
his grasp all that men toil and struggle 
for in this world, all that they desire in 
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SHE MUTTERED BETWEEN HER CLENCHED TEETH, “MON DIEU! JE DETESTE LES HOMMES!”’ 
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youth, all that they remember in age. 
But he had no certainty of the perma- 
nence of all this, and he lived in a kind 
of anxious ecstasy, watching Evanthia 
each day with eager hungry eyes, wait- 
ing with a sort of incredulous astonish- 
ment for the first shadow to cross the 
dark mirror of their lives. 

As it must, he told himself. This 
could not last forever. And sometimes 
he found himself trying to imagine how 
it would end. ‘To-night he was _ pre- 
occupied with the discovery that each 
day, as the end approached, he was 
dreading it more and more. He had 
tried to explain this to her as they walked 
in the garden under the cypresses and 
looked across the dark waters of the 
Gulf, and she had smiled and said, “ Ah, 
yes!” She was still a mystery to him, 
and that was another grief, since he did 
not yet suspect that the mystery of a 
woman is simply a screen with nothing 
behind it. She smiled in her alluring 
inscrutable way and he held her desper- 
ately to him, wondering in what form 
the fate of their separation would apnear. 

And when he saw that she had not 
come down to the jetty to meet him, as 
she had done on previous nights, he in- 
stantly accepted her absence as a signal 
of change. Yet at the back of his mind 
there burned a thin bright flame of in- 
telligence that told him the truth. 
Evanthia had that supreme virtue of the 
courageous—her dissimulation was nei- 
ther clumsy nor cruel. It was as much 
a part of her as was her skin, her hair, 
her amber eyes. He knew in his heart 
this was so and made of it a rack on 
which he tortured himself with thoughts 
of her fidelity. Each day the difference 
between this experience and the shallow 
clap-trap intrigues he had known be- 
came more marked to him. The thought 
of her out there, hidden away from other 
men, with her delicious graces of body 
and lucidity of mind, for him alone, was 
almost too poignant for him. As he 
came alongside the little staging, and 
made fast, he returned again to the fore- 
boding thought of the day. There would 
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come an end. And beyond the end of 
this he could see nothing but darkness, 
nothing save an aching void. 
Nevertheless, as he came up from the 
jetty and stood for a moment in the road 
which followed the curve of the shore, 
and listened to the sounds of the village 
that nestled in the valley like a few 
grains of light in a great bowl of dark- 
ness, he was conscious of something 
which he could not successfully analyze 
or separate from his tumultuous emo- 
tions. He put it to himself, crudely 
enough, when he muttered, “ [shall have 
to take a hand.” He was discovering 
himself in the act of submitting once 
more to outside authority. Looking 
back over his life, he saw that as his 
hitherto invincible habit of mind. He 
saw himself turning round to call the 
captain. | And now he was the captain. 
And Evanthia’s enigmatic gaze was per- 
haps the expression of her curiosity. She 
was, above all things in the world, stimu- 
lating. He found himself invigorated to 
an extraordinary degree by his intimacy 
with that resourceful, courageous, and 
lovable being, who would never speak of 
the future, waving it away with a flick of 
her adorable hand and looking at him for 
an instant with an intent, unfathomable 
stare. And as he started to climb the 
hillside, setting the loose stones rolling 
in the gullies and rousing a dog to give 
forth a series of deep ringing notes like 
a distant gong, he saw that the initiative 
rested with himself. He would have to 
take a hand. It would not do for him to 
imagine they could remain like this in 
almost idyllic felicity. The ship would 
be unloaded in a week or so and nothing 
would remain but to let the water into 
her after-hold and sink her, according to 
the commandant’s orders, in the fair- 
way. But he could not let himself sink 
back into a slothful obscurity. He had 


no interior resources beyond his almost 
desperate passion for this girl who seemed 
to accept him as an inevitable yet tran- 
sient factor in her destiny, a girl who 
conveyed to him in subtle nuances a 
chaotic impression of sturdy fidelity and 
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bizarre adventurousness. That was one 
of the secrets of her personality—the 
maintenance of their relations upon 
a plane above the filth and languor of the 
flesh, yet unsupported by the conven- 
tional props of tradition and honor. For 
she had so just a knowledge of the func- 
tions and possibilities of love in human 
life that he could never presume upon 
the absence of those props. It amazed 
him beyond his available powers of ex- 
pression, that in giving him herself she 
gave more than he had ever imagined. 
She had given him an enormously ex- 
panded comprehension of character, an 
insight into the secrets of his own heart. 
And it was, perhaps, this new knowledge 
of what he himself might do, that was 
impelling him to “take a hand.”” When 
he reached the gate set in the wall of the 
garden, he had decided to take a hand at 
once. He had a plan. 

And it would have been a valuable 
experience for him, advancing him some 
distance in spiritual development, had 
he been able to see clearly and under- 
standingly into her alert and shrewdly 
logical mind when he told her his plan. 
For she saw through it ina flash. It was 
romantic, it was risky, it was for himself. 
It might easily be for her ultimate good, 
yet she saw he was not thinking of that 
at all. And because he was romantic, 
because he visualized their departure as 
a flight into a fresh paradise, they two 
alone, she turned to him with one of her 
ineffably gracious gestures, and loved 
him perhaps more sincerely than ever 
before. It was this romantic streak in 
the dull fabric of his personality which 
had attracted her, even if she had not 
perceived the emotional repose that same 
dullness afforded her. It was like being 
in a calm harbor at anchor compared 
with that other adventure, which had 
been a voyage through storms and whirl- 
pools, a voyage that would inevitably 
end in shipwreck and stranding for her 
anyhow. 

“*T could do it,” he was saying. “They 
don’t know about it, but that boat is 
the fastest they’ve got in the harbor 
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and, with luck, it would be easy to get 
away.” 

“To where?” she whispered, looking 
out into the fragrant gloom of the high- 
walled garden below them. 

“Anywhere,” he exclaimed. “Once 
outside, we'd be picked up. Or we could 
go to Phyros, and get home from there.” 

“Home?” 

“Yes, home. England. I want you 
to come with me, stay with me, for good. 
I can’t—TI can’t do without you. I've 
been thinking every day, every night. 
There’s nobody else now.” 

She shot a glance at him. He was 
leaning forward in his chair, his eyes fixed 
on the floor thinking, in a warm tumult 
of desire, of the adventure. He saw the 
boat bounding through the fresh green 
wave-tops into the deeper blue of the 
Xgean, he steering, with his arm around 
her form which would be enfolded in that 
same big coat, making a dash for freedom. 

And as she patted his arm gently, she 
knew he was not thinking of her save as 
a protagonist in a romantic episode. For 
to ask her to go to England was, from 
her point of view, the reverse of a dash 
for freedom. In her clear, cold, limited 
mentality, equipped only with casual 
and fragmentary tales told by the igno- 
rant or the prejudiced products of mid- 
European culture, England was the home 
of debased ideals and gloomy prisons. of 
iron-hard creeds, and a grasping cunning 
avarice. Her mercenaries were devoted 
to the conquest and destruction of all 
that made life beautiful and gay. Out of 
her cold wet fogs her legions came to de- 
spoil the fair places of the earth. And 
his fidelity, his avowed abandonment of 
the sentiments of the past, inspired her 
more with wonder and delight than a 
reciprocal passion. For she was under no 
illusions as to her own destiny. She, too, 
knew this would not last for ever. Her 
quick mind took in all the fantastic pos- 
sibilities of his plan, and she perceived 
immediately the necessity of giving her 
consent. He must be kept in this mood 
of exalted happiness. Intuitively, she 
knew that she herself fed on that mood, 
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in which he rose superior to the normal 
level of his days. And in spite of her 
dismay at the mere thought of going out 
again upon the sea, leaving everything 
she understood and loved, leaving a land 
of whose spirit and atmosphere she was a 
part, she asked him when he wanted to go. 

“Not yet,” he replied, still gazing at 
the ground and she looked at him with 
amazement. She could hardly repress an 
exclamation at his credulity. He actu- 
ally believed she would go. 

“And we shall take all our money?” 
she suggested. 

“Yes, of course,” he agreed absently. 
It was part of his happiness to put every- 
thing in her hands. There was for him a 
supremely sensuous delight in the words, 
“Tt is all for you. Take it. Without 
you, it is of no use tome.”” He was unable 
to imagine a more complete surrender, 
nor could he believe that a woman would 
accept it save at the price of integrity. 
Evanthia was like that. Money was 
never her preoccupation, but she never 
forgot it. She had none of the futilities 
of book education filling her mind like 
dusty and useless furniture, so that her 
consciousness of money was as clear and 
sharp as her consciousness of food or 
pain. And a sudden perception of his 
faith in her, his profound absorption in 
his own romantic illusions, struck her to 
a puzzled silence, which he took for assent 
and sympathy. She looked away from 
him and out across the sea. It was too 
easy. 

“Evanthia,” he whispered, and she 
turned her full, direct, untroubled gaze 
upon him with a swift and characteristic 
movement of the chin. 

‘*T love you,” he muttered and touched 
her arm with his lips in a gesture of 
adoration. She looked at him with glow- 
ing amber eyes. Sometimes he almost 
terrified her with the violence of his 
passionate abnegation. She had never 
seen anything like it before. He became 
gloomy with love, she noted; and her 
quick wit transfused the thought into a 
presentiment. She would break the 


spell of his infatuation with a quick 
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movement and lure him back to earth 
with a smile. She laughed now as he 
touched her. 

“Tell me,” he said, “you wish to come 
to England with me?” 

““Ah yes!” she sighed sweetly, nes- 
tling against him. “You an’ me in 
England.” 

“Some time next week I'll be ready,” 
he said. ‘You must get plenty of food 
for the boat. And the money. Bring 
that.” 

She sat leaning against him, his arms 
about her, but at these words she stared 
past him into the darkness of the room 
thinking quickly. Next week! 

“T am getting the engineer to make 
me a silencer, the boat makes so much 
noise,” he explained. 

“TI understand,” she murmured ab- 
sently, slipping out of his arms. She 
must send into the town, she thought. 
Amos must go. 

“To-morrow,” he went on, “I go to 
the Club in the Austrian Consulate. Mr. 
Marsh asked me to go. I may be a little 
late. You won’t mind.” 

She turned upon him in the darkness 
where she was feeling for the lamp, and 
gave him a blank stare. He never saw 
it; and if he had he would never have 
been able to understand that at that 
moment she could have killed him for his 
stupidity. He sat in silence wondering a 
little, and then the emotion had passed 
and she gave her delicious throaty 
chuckle. 

“Ah, no, mein lieber, I do not mind.” 

“Why do you sometimes call me your 
lieber?”’ he asked playfully, “Is it a pet 
name?” 

The lamp was alight and he saw her 
eyes smouldering as she raised them from 
the flame she was adjusting. 

“Yes, lieber means love,” she said 
gravely. 

“You are not sorry we did not go to 
Athens?” he asked, smiling. 

“To Athens . . .”” her face for a mo- 
ment was blank, so completely had she 
forgotten the ruse she had employed in 
Salonika... “ah, I understand. 
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Athens? No!” She turned the lamp up 
and began to set the table for supper. 

This was the hour that appealed to 
him more than anything in their life. 
To see her moving about in a loose cotton 
frock, her bare feet thrust into Turkish 
slippers, to follow the line of her vigorous 
supple body beneath the thin material, 
and the expert rapidity of her hands as 
she prepared the simple meal of stew 
and yourg figs in syrup, red wine and 
coffee with candied dates, was sheer ec- 
stasy for him. He would sit in the dusk 
by the window, sprawling in his chair, 
his head sunk on his breast, breathing 
heavily as he devoured every motion 
with his eyes. It never occurred to 
him to wonder what she was thinking 
about as she worked, with her eyes cast 
down toward the white table or turning 
toward the door to call in musical 
plangent accents to the old woman in 
the kitchen below. She was an object of 
love, and for him had no existence out- 
side of his emotional necessities. He 
asked in lazy contentment if she re- 
gretted Athens. Her eyes, declined upon 
the table, were inscrutable as she reflected 
that the young Jew was even then in the 
city finding out for her whether any of- 
ficers had arrived from Aidin. 

“We'll have a house like this in Eng- 
land,”’ he remarked, smiling, “and you 
will forget all about Salonika, eh?” 

He would expect this, of course, she 
thought. It was the duty of a woman 
selected by a romantic to forget every- 
thing in the world except himself. She 
was thinking of Salonika even as she 
smiled into his eyes and nodded. 

There was a noise below. The iron 
gate banged. Evanthia, her finger to 
her lips, her eyes shining like stars, came 
to the window and leaned over. 

“Art thou come back?” she called in 
Greek. And the voice of the young Jew 
replied, 

“Here I am, Madama. 
from the city.” 

“Any news of the Franks at Aidin?” 
she asked, smiling at Mr. Spokesly where 
he sat in silent admiration. 


I am returned 
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“They are here, Madama. Three, one 
of them the man you described to me, 
young and full of laughter.” 

“Aiee! A good servant thou art. I 
will keep thee always.” She turned to 
her lover. 

“Ah, yes!” she sighed. “A house like 
this in England. And I have forgot 
Salonika now. Supper is ready, mein 


lieber.”’ 
XVI 


Years afterward, when Mr. Spokesly, 
a cool and established person in authority 
in a far distant territory, would turn his 
thoughts back occasionally to the great 
period of his life, he would wonder how 
long it might have lasted had he not gone 
into the city that calm evening, had he 
never met that gay and _ irrepressible 
young man. There was no bitterness in 
his reflection. He saw, in that future 
time, how far removed from the firm 
shores of reality he and Evanthia had 
been floating, his romantic exaltation 
supporting them both while she watched 
him with a suspicion of amazement in 
her unfathomable amber eyes. 

For there was a point in that period 
in the white stone house on the moun- 
tainside, high above the village in the 
quiet valley, when Evanthia herself won- 
dered what was going to happen. She 
trembled for a while upon the verge 
of acceptance and surrender. They 
would go, she submitting to his com- 
mand, and take that chance together 
which he was forever picturing in his 
mind as a rush for freedom and ultimate 
happiness. Almost she lost that poise 
of spirit which enabled her to mystify 
and subjugate him. Almost she suc- 
cumbed to the genius and beauty of the 
place, to the intensity of his emotions and 
the romantic possibilities of the future 
he desired to evoke. For one brief mo- 


ment, so swiftly obliterated that he was 
hardly aware of it before it was gone, she 
saw herself united to him, thinking his 
thoughts, breathing his hopes, facing 
with her own high courage the terrors of 
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life in an unknown land, for ever. He 
remembered it (and so did she) for many 
years, that one ineffable flash of supreme 
happiness when their spirits joined. 

They had been down the steep hillside 
and across the Cordelio road to the shore 
where there stood a blue bath house 
built out over the water. As they had 
scrambled and slid among the shingle 
and loose bowlders, the upper reaches 
of the mountains touched to glowing 
bronze by the setting sun while they 
were in a kind of golden twilight, there 
came a call from the next house and they 
saw a white figure at the heavy iron gate 
in the garden wall. And by the time 
they were among the houses of the vil- 
lage and stared at by the shy, silent 
housewives who were gathered about the 
great stone troughs of the wash house, 
they were joined by Esther, Evanthia’s 
friend. And together the three of them, 
with towels and bathing suits, went 
down to the blue bath house as the 
sparse lights of the city began to sparkle 
across the water. 

Mr. Spokesly liked Esther. She trav- 
ersed every one of his preconceived no- 
tions of a Jewess and of a Russian, yet 
she was both. She had come down from 
Pera with her Armenian husband, a tall 
thin dark man with a resounding and 
cavernous nose, who held a position in 
what he called the Public Debt. He had 
come over with her one evening and paid 
an extremely formal call, presenting his 
card, which bore the words “Public 
Debt” in one corner below his polysyl- 
labic name. Mr. Spokesly liked Esther. 
She was a vigorous, well-knit woman of 
thirty, with an animated good-humored 
face and capable limbs. He liked her 
because she was a strong advocate of his. 
He heard her muttering away to Evan- 
thia in a husky undertone and he was 
perfectly well aware that she was taking 
his part and proving to Evanthia that 
she would be a fool if she did not stay 
by him. She would talk to him alone, 


too, and repeat what she had said. 
“You take her away,” she urged. 
““Soon as you can. 


Me and my ‘usban’, 
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we go to Buenos Aires soon as we can. 
This place no good.” 

““T want her to,”’ he said. 
yes, too.” 

“She say yes? She say anything. 
She like to fool you. I know. [I tell her 
—‘you stay wis your ‘usban’.’ English- 
men good ‘usban’s, eh?” 

“Esther, tell me something. You 
think, when I say, ‘come,’ she'll come 
with me? You think so?” 

Foran instant Esther’s firmly modeled 
and sensible features assumed an ex- 
pression inexplicable to the serious man 
watching them. For an instant she was 
on the verge of telling him the truth. 
But Esther was empirically aware of the 
importance of moods in the development 
of truth; and she said with great hearti- 
ness, “I am tellin’ you, yes! She come. 
I make her! But how you get away from 
here? You gotta wait till the war finish. 
And where go? Germany?” 

“What for?”’ he had demanded with 
tremendous astonishment. 

Esther looked at him then with some 
curiosity. She had all the news from 
Constantinople and in the light of that 
news it seemed incredible to her that 
anyone should doubt the triumph of the 
Central Powers. There would be no- 
where else to go, in her opinion, unless 
one fled to America. 

“Home, of course,” he had said, and 
of a sudden had experienced an almost 
physical sickness of longing for the hu- 
mid foggy land in the Northern Sea, the 
land of dark green headlands showing 
chalk-white below, of hedges like thick 
black ropes on the landscape with sunken 
roads between, of little towns of gray 
and black stone with the dark red roofs 
and stumpy spires against the sky of 
clouds like heaps of comfortable cush- 
ions. He had been amazed at her cool 
suggestion that they go to Germany, 
and she had been amazed at him. For 
she had all the news from Constanti- 
nople, news that told her that the British 
fleets were at the bottom of the sea, that 
the millions in England were starving, 
the King fled to America, and the great 


“She says 
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Kaiser in his palace in Berlin was setting 
out on his triumphal march to London 
to be crowned Czar of Europe. And 
why then should he not go to Germany? 
That was what she would do. She looked 
at him curiously as he said “Home!” 
not understanding, of course, the mean- 
ing of the word. She had a house, but 
the subtle implications of the word, the 
word saturated with a thousand years of 
local traditions and sympathies, the word 
that is the invisible center of our world, 
she did not comprehend. For her, patri- 
otism was a dim and unfamiliar per- 
plexity. She had no abstract ideas at all. 
She could not read very well. She per- 
sonified the things in her heart. To her, 
they were men as real as her husband 
and Mr. Spokesly himself. Husband, 
house, money, sun, moon, sea and earth 
—on these concrete manifestations of 
existence she based an uncurious philos- 
ophy. And it must be understood that 
love was very much the same. 

Esther had none of Evanthia’s un- 
tutored theatricality. She never saw 
herself as the Queen of Sheba or the 
mistress of a king. She had had a pretty 
hard life of it in Odessa as a child, and 
when she was fifteen she began to divide 
men into two main classes, the generous 
and the stingy. It never entered her 
head she could live without being de- 
pendent upon men. And then she made 
a fresh discovery, that generous men 
were often foolish and spent their money 
on women who were monsters of infi- 
delity. Esther was faithful. Even when 
she was left with a baby and no money, 
when she was under no obligation to 
treat men with consideration, she re- 
mained one of those who keep their word 
out of an allegiance to some obscure 
instinct for probity. 

And now she was married to her Ar- 
menian, a serious creature with vague 
longings after western ideas or what he 
imagined were western ideas. She was 


conscious of both love and happiness as 
tangible facets of her existence. She had 
hold of them, and in her strong capable 
hands she turned them to good account. 
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She liked Evanthia because she had that 
ineluctable quality of transfiguring an 
act into a grandiose gesture. When 
Esther’s little boy came on Sunday to 
visit his mother it was Evanthia who 
swooped upon him, crushed him to her 
bosom with an exquisitely dramatic ges- 
ture of motherhood, stroked his sleek 
dark head and smooth little face, and 
forgot all about him an hour later. 
Esther never did that. When she looked 
at her son she seemed to see through the 
past into the future. Her kind capable 
face was grave and abstracted as she 
watched him. She seemed to be appre- 
hensive of their security. Her husband 
did not dislike the child. But if they 
could only get to Buenos Aires! 

She came with them now and soon 
they were in the water racing to the end 
of the jetty and diving into the flickering 
green transparency toward the white 
sand bottom. He watched the two of 
them sometimes, while he sat on the 
jetty and they tried to pull each other 
under, noting the differences of their 
characters and bodies. Esther was some- 
thing beyond his past experience. She 
had the sturdy muscular form of a strong 
youth and the husky voice of a man. 
As she climbed up toward him, the water 
glistening on the smooth sinewy arms 
and legs, and as she shook the drops from 
her eyes with a boyish energy and seat- 
ing herself beside him accepted a ciga- 
rette, he was conscious of that delicious 
sensuous emotion with which a man re- 
gards the friend of his beloved without 
invalidating for a moment his own au- 
thentic fidelity. His love for one woman 
reveals to him the essential beauty of all 
women. And it was characteristic of 
Evanthia to swim back to the bath house 
steps and go in to dress, leaving them 
there to talk for a moment. 

“Say, Esther, where does your hus- 
band go every night? Why don’t he 
come home and eat early?” 

“*He go to some club,” she said, blow- 
ing a jet of smoke upward. “He very 
fond of his club. He read plenty book, 


ed 


my ‘usban’. 
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“What sort of books?” 

“T don’ know. Politics, science, philos- 
ophy. You go to that club, too. Your 
friend the Englishman, him with Ar- 
menian wife, he go there.” 

*T know he does. I was thinkin’ about 
it. But it’s a long way out here at night.” 

Esther laughed, a low husky chuckle 
as she rose, flung away the cigarette and 
ran back to the bath house. 

“Oh, ho! You love Evanthia 
much!” she flung over her firm vigorous 
shoulder. 

He knew by now that she meant “ very 
much”; and as he followed her he agreed 
He had reached that 
stage when the past and the future were 
both obliterated by the intense vitality 
of existence. Only the never-ending de- 
sire to get her away into his own environ- 
ment, to see her against a familiar back- 
ground, held him to the plan he had 
worked out to get away. And it was the 
source of much of his irony in later, more 
prosperous years that he had come to see 
how essentially egotism and male vanity 
that never-ending desire happened to be. 

le saw the sharp cleavage, as one sees a 
fault in a range of cliffs at a distance, 
between his love and his pride. He saw 
that the fear in his heart was for himself 
all the time, lest he should not come out 
of the adventure with his pride entire. 

But that evening he was absorbed in 
his emotions, saturated with the rich 
and colored shadows of the valley, the 
tremendous loom of the mountains and 
the vast obscurity of the sea. And 
as they crossed the road he put his hand 
on her shoulder while Esther moved on 
ahead in the dusk to prepare the evening 
meal. And they stood for a moment in 
the road, facing the huge lift of the earth 
toward the great golden stars, silent in 
the oncoming darkness. They heard the 
deep booming bark of a watchdog far 
up the valley, a sound like the clang of 
metal plates on earthen floors. She 
looked at him with a characteristic quick 
turn of the head, her body poised as 
though for flight. 

“Promise you will come,” he 


too 


she was right. 


said 
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thickly, holding to her tightly as though 
she were the stronger. “Can't you under- 
stand? I must go, and I can’t go without 
you, leave you here. Promise!” 

She watched him steadily as he said 
this, her eyes bright in the dusk and 
charged with that enigmatic expression 
of waiting and of knowledge beyond his 
imagining. It almost took her breath 
away at times, this consciousness of 
events of which he knew nothing. He 
wanted her to go with him to that ter- 
rible, distant land where already the 
multitudes, starved out by the victorious 
Germans, were devouring their own chil- 
dren, even carrying their dead back in 
ships. . . . And he did not know. 

*Promise!”” he muttered, straining 
hertohim. She looked up the dim dusty 
road, along which weary hearts had wan- 
dered for so many centuries, and a sud- 
den wave of pity for him swept over her. 
She saw him for a moment as a pathetic 
and solitary being trembling upon the 
brink of a tragic destiny, a being who had 
come up out of the sea to do her bidding 
and who would sail out again into the 
chaos of tempests and war, and vanish. 
And it was her sudden perception of this 
dramatic quality in their relations, that 
brought about the brief passionate ten- 
derness. It was her way, to give men at 
the very last a perfect memory of her, to 
carry with them into the shadows. 

“Yes,” she said gently, and her strong 
and vigorous body relaxed against his 
as he held her close. “‘How could you 


leave me here, alone? Mon Dieu! We 
will go!” 
And for a moment she meant it. She 


meant to go. She saw herself, not in 
England it is true, but as the central 
figure in a gorgeous pageant of fidelity, 
a tragic queen following a beggar man 
into captivity in a strange land of her 
own bizarre imagining. They stood in 
the road for a while, he staring at the 
stars rising over the dark summits and 
she looking up the road into the dusk at 
a mysterious drama playing away in the 
brightness of the future. And then the 


moment was past, and neither of them 
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comprehended just then how far their 
thoughts had gone asunder. 

And she was sincere in that exclama- 
tion, when she asked how he could leave 
her there alone? For she was alone. 
The young Jew trotted to and from the 
town, bearing fragments of news like a 
faithful dog carrying things in his mouth, 
but he had given her nothing as yet that 
eonstituted certainty. She trembled 
within the circle of the arm that held her 
as she suddenly saw herself—alone. She 
must keep him there yet a little longer. 
And as they climbed up the gully and 
reached the iron gate in the garden wall, 
the tears started to her eyes. He saw 
them in the light of the lamp in the 
kitchen and kissed her with a fresh access 
of emotion. He did not imagine the 
eause of them. She stared at him 
through their brightness and smiled, her 
bosom heaving. She knew he would 
never realize they were tears of anger, 
and were evoked by the perception of 
the helplessness of women in a world of 
predatory men. 

But above and beyond this terrible 
abstract indignation she found herself 
regarding him at intervals with smolder- 
ing eyes because of a certain subtle 
complacency in his manner. She could 
not know that this was the habit of years, 
or that men of his race are invariably 
eomplacent in the presence of their 
women. She could not conceive him in 
any role in which he had the right to be 
eomplacent. Yet he combined it with a 
tender humility that was very sweet to 
her in her situation out there on the hill- 
side, playing for a hazardous stake. It 
was then she would look at him in stu- 
pefaction, wondering if she were going 
mad, and she afterward would take the 
young Jew by the hair, dragging his head 
this way and that, and mutter between 
her clenched teeth ““ Mon Dieu! Je déteste 
les hommes!’ And he, poor youth, would 
assume an expression of pallid horror, for 
he had noidea what she was talking about, 
and imagined he had failed to carry out 
some of her imperious commands. 


“O Madama, what has thy servant 
done to deserve this?” he would whim- 
per, less certain than ever of the solidity 
of his fortunes. And she would look at 
him, her hand dropping to her side as 
she gave a little laugh. 

“Did I hurt you?” she would chuckle, 
and he would explain that she had not. 
“But when Madama speaks in that 
strange tongue her servant is afraid he 
has not done his errand in the town as 
she desires.” 

“Teck! Go every day. 
him soon.” 

“Tf Madama gave me a letter . . 

““And some great fool of an Osmanli 
soldier would go through thy pockets, 
and lock thee up in the jail on Mount 
Pagos with all the other Jews. And who 
would write the letter? You? Can you 
write?” 

“Very little, Madama,” he muttered, 
trembling. 

“And I cannot write at all, though I 
don’t tell anybody. I could never learn. 
I read, yes; the large words in the 
cinemas; but not letters. Let us forget 
that. You have the picture?” 

“Ah Madama, it is next my heart!” 

He would bring it out, unfolding a 
fragment of paper, and show her a 
photograph about as large as a stamp, 
and she would glower at it for a mo- 
ment. 

“You are sure he is not at the Hotel 
Kraemer?” 

“Madam, one of the maids there is of 
my own people, the Eskenazi, and she has 
assured me there is no one like the 
picture there. But the general will ar- 
rive in a day or two. Perhaps he is a 
general, Madama?” he hinted. 

“He? Not even a little one! Ha— 
ha!” she chuckled again. “The dear 
fool! But hear me. He may be with the 


You will find 


” 


general. He may be what they call an 
aide. He may...” She broke off, 


staring hard at the youth, suddenly re- 
membering that he might not come at 
all. “Go!” she ordered absently, “find 
him and thy fortune is made.” 

(To be continued) 
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l NTIL last year the word Denmark 

meant nothing tangible to me. I 
was told that it was a small country, 
neat and flat. [heard of its high schools, 
its butter and bacon. I gathered it was 
agricultural, co-operative, prosperous 
and democratic. But words like these 
are holes in the net of imagination. 
They permit one’s vision to run away. 
It was not until I saw the country it- 
self, fixed its image in my gaze, that the 
word became a personality. 

My wife and I went to Denmark for 
five weeks. My wife is a Dane and I 
am an Irishman transplanted to Amer- 
ica, with English as my only language. 
This, as I soon discovered, made me a 
linguistic dependent. During those five 
weeks I was for the most part trotting at 
my wife’s verbal heels. Occasionally she 
flung me a bone of English to keep me 
from troubling her, but as a rule I stood 
on one foot and then the other, listening 
in hopeless vacuity while she and her 
fellow-Danes galloped through endless 
conversations. I pleaded for a trans- 
lation now and then, pleaded with my 
eyes and begged in short sharp barks of 
matrimonial reproach. It wasn’t much 
use. A woman just returned to her 
native country after fifteen years’ ab- 
and silence—has a good deal to 
say. But after a month or so FI began to 
pick up a little Danish on my own 
account. Once I was lost in a small town 
and worked my way back on six words 
and the sign language. Toward the end 
I used to go shopping in Copenhagen 
with a sublime faith in the ultimate in- 
telligibility of shouting. Yet, in spite of 





sence 


this gross ignorance of the Danish lan- 
guage which hampered me at every turn, 
in spite of the extreme anxiety of Danes 
everywhere to strop their English on me, 


I managed to acquire a few simple 
impressions which even to the dumb are 
not denied. 

Denmark is racially homogeneous. 
This is the first obvious fact which 
strikes the casual visitor. When you go 
to Cook’s in Copenhagen you see for- 
eigners, of course. They slope in from 
the Angleterre at the other corner, where 
the men of fortune and the soldiers of 
fortune sit out on the sidewalk and eat 
and drink and stare. At Cook’s you 
hear a good deal of English and Ameri- 
can and Swedish and French and 
Russian. In the south of Denmark you 
hear much German. You see shop- 
keepers who have become Danes since 
the Slesvig plebiscite and who keep a 
Danish grammar handy on the counter. 
But outside Copenhagen, and not con- 
sidering the thousands of Austrian 
children whom the good-hearted Danes 
have welcomed in the last few years, it 
may be said that the most indomitable 
impression one receives in Denmark is 
of a people unmixed in stock and blood. 
This, I suppose, is not scientifically very 
important. We are told that a “pure” 
stock is a biological fantasy, that in 
Germany and France and England and 
Scotland and Ireland there is sub- 
stantiaily no difference in the range of 
skull measurements and the external 
physical characters that go to make up 
“‘race.”’ So it may be, but in a land like 
Denmark that has no regular immi- 
grants except a few Polish agricultural 
laborers, the effect of homogeneity is 
unmistakable. 

It strikes the person who has come 
from New York, or even London, like 
passing from a room of variegated and 
multicolored decoration into a room 
where everything is in one key. I noticed 
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in the artshops in Copenhagen many 
paintings of a certain mild charm and 
distinction, representing in one case 
perhaps a mirrored wall witb a console 
table under the mirror, or in another 
case a French window, with the sun- 
light tracing the window on a waxed 
floor, and the white curtains by the 
window crisp and fresh in the sunlight. 
The unity of Denmark’s racial com- 
position gave me the same feeling of 
clarity and repose as these intérieurs. 
There was diversity of feature and of 
coloring, but there was unity in the 
diversity; and sometimes, when we 
went to hear a cboir singing in the open 
air, or when we observed the rows of 
pretty young flower maidens who stood 
waiting to greet the King in Slesvig 
during the Reunion festivities, I could 
not help being fascinated by the blond- 
ness of these Nordic blondes. They had 
not that snow-pure whiteness of com- 
plexion which one sees in Swedish 
women, a whiteness which is brought to 
an ethereal perfection by the faintest 
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IN IDYLLIC 


SURROUNDINGS 


glow of delicate pink. But without 
quite so ravishing a rarity, one beheld 
in these Danes, men and women, a fair- 
ness which seemed almost a symbol or 
representation of the second great 
obviousness in Denmark—its air of 
sanity, of soundness, of health. 

One July day in Copenhagen, after 
we had roamed through the streets and 
parks with a willing cicerone, I said to 
him, ““Where are your slums?” He 
answered, “We came through one of 
them an hour ago.”’ I recollected some 
high, spare houses where we had met 
a shabby elderly man who looked at 
us with an acid expression, and where 
we had seen a dingy bookshop with 


cheap tobacco and smutty Parisian 
postcards in the window. 
“But,” I asked, “where were the 


babies and the cabbage stalks and the 
dead cat?” 

He was bewildered. He had shown us 
the seamy side of Copenhagen and he 
thought we had shared his shame. 

In Copenhagen, it is literally so, there 
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are no slums. There is a working dis- 
trict, and there are streets of dingy 
uniform cottages, and in one place we 
came on a huge cheap restaurant that 
had something of the air of a soup- 
kitchen. But in this serene and gracious 
city there was no sore of poverty to 
hurt the heart or offend the eye. On the 
other hand, there was no lavish wealth, 
no effulgence, no magnificence. After 
London, wrapped in grandeur—often 
soiled grandeur—this was a tame city. 
But the tameness seemed to me its 
charm. 

We stayed at an old hotel, the Kongen 
of Danmark. It had been a famous 
hotel in its time, with its tiny electric 
elevator and its great porcelain bath- 
tubs. Having a bath was still something 
of a ceremony, with two feet of water 
in the seven-foot tub, and a towel big 
enough for a grand duke, and a maid 
to summon one to the bath who looked 
like the goddess Juno. But the real 
charm came from the flagged court- 
yard down below, which remained from 
the age of carriages and horses. It was 
noisy. It echoed to songs and laughter 
and glad informal servant-meals and 
dances and jokes. But even if the 
traveling violin-player came there just 
as one wanted half an hour’s sleep, the 
mirth that greeted him was worth hear- 
ing, and one felt indulgent in such an 
obliging, personal hotel. There was a 
waiters’ strike, indeed, and the boys of 
fourteen and fifteen had been suddenly 
promoted to waiters, which made them 
solemn beyond imagining, but during 
the strike and after it one found a 
readiness to help that was out of all 
relation to tips. It was the same at the 
big department stores, where, of course, 
the tip is unheard of, and the same at the 
railway station, where the tip is fixed. 

These amenities underlie one’s pleas- 
ure in a city, but Copenhagen in itself 
could hardly fail to please. I leave aside 
the incomparable excellence of the 
restaurants, so much cheaper and so 
much fresher than anything we had met 
elsewhere, and I leave aside the hunt 


for pottery and porcelain and bits of 
silver and fabric and furniture which 
always seems to me delectable, im- 
moral and irresistible. (There was an 
old drop-leaf table for forty dollars, and 
a carved chest for sixty, that I would 
have stolen money to buy, and couldn't). 
Apart from these enjoyments of the city 
as it operates for the visitor, there is the 
organic reality of the city itself. It is 
this that one dwells on in happiness 
and despair. 

Copenhagen, I am told, is not nearly 
so beautiful as Stockholm, and in no 
sense so romantic or thrilling as the 
richly-toned cities of Italy and Spain. 
Perhaps not. But when I think of its 
spaciousness, its clearness, its sedate 
yet insinuating playfulness, I feel its 
delight renewed. You come toward 
the unfinished Parliament buildings 
from the Kongen of Danmark, and then 
turn to the right. On one hand you 
have the comfortable red of the long 
low Bourse, with its pungent green 
copper roof. and its gay spire of twisted 
dragons’ tails. And, in its foreground, 
trees shaking out their summer foliage, 
and the masts of the anchored school- 
ship in the canal that runs parallel. 
Straight ahead there is the cool gray 
of the Parliament buildings, with a tinge 
of violet in the stone, and an amusing 
tower which culminates in a crown. To 
the right, as you stroll along, you come 
on a branch of the canal packed with 
fishing boats, and out on the sidewalk 
the nipping ladies with their platters 
and baskets of red and green and silver 
fish. In the daytime it is just as busy 
as the glowing flower market around the 
corner, but in the evening these wide 
cobbled streets are deserted, and then 
one perceives the old houses that face 
them—houses as chaste in line, as fine 
in feeling, as delicate in color, as any- 
thing to be seen in New England. And 
as one wanders around one comes upon 
adaptations of the Renaissance which 
make the age of billboards and elevateds 
seem like a tragic nightmare. 

It isn’t merely a matter of restraint 
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and poise. The new City Hall is frankly 
red and gold and green, with audacious 
ornamentation of many kinds. Thespires 
of all the churches are lively or frivolous, 
in keeping with the vivid roofs. It is 
rather a sort of municipal architectural 
consciousness and tact, as if each build- 
ing said to every other building, “By 
your leave!”” The tower of the Palads 
hotel defers architecturally to the tower 
of the City Hall. The railway station 
chimes in. And when it comes to the 
royal residences, where human in- 
trusion is so little feared that there are 
no challenging sentries, one discovers 
that which is so essential to 
dignity, has been exquisitely granted 
and preserved. In the same spirit, the 
great old trees that surround a former 
royal residence have been kept free and 
untouched, and the residence itself has 
been given to the people, so that the 
elegance which was once exclusive and 
enslaving is now an actual possession 
of the liberated many. These liberated 
many take it quite calmly as their own. 
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In Rosenborg, as in their famous por- 
lar summer-garden of Tivoli, the Copen- 
hageners are at their ease. 

The easiness of Tivoli is really worth 
noting. To enter this amusement park, 
which is in the heart of the city, costs 
about a nickel. It is frequented by 
every class and condition of resident and 
visitor, foreigner and Dane. But instead 
of strident penny-grabbing amusements 
and exploitative “‘concessions,”’ there is 
a host’s conception that everything 
should divert and entertain. An open- 
air pantomine is free. So is open-air 
vaudeville. So is an open-air band 
concert, and an orchestra concert in a 
half-open hall. The best restaurants in 
Copenhagen surround this park, and 
when one has finished lunch or dinner 
one may hear Beethoven or Strauss— 
for nothing. A moderate-priced theater 
is also inside the park enclosure, and to 
one side is to be found the Coney Island 
of Copenhagen, with its invitation to 
gorgeously uniformed young soldiers, its 
loop-the-loops and carrousel and grotes- 
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queries and dance hall. In the dance 
hall, which ‘was jammed with tightly 
wedged couples, I happened to see a 
fight. It surprised me, somehow, in the 
humane atmosphere of Tivoli. But the 
five policemen who stopped it with their 
bare hands were entirely in character. 
They were a little fat, a little pompous 
and hopelessly without a friend. It was 
clearly not a Prohibition crowd that 
jeered at them. But neither was it a 
crowd from the grim, hard-drinking 
gnarled Scandinavian past. 

That past, from which Denmark has 
come through many vicissitudes, was 
brought home to us in much of its earth- 
bound reality when we went to the 
open-air Folk Museum, situated in a 
suburb. There, in the fields occupied 
by the Museum, we saw actual folk- 
dwellings transplanted to this historical 
collection not only from the mainland of 
Denmark but from bleak and _ fog- 
drenched island possessions. In these 
rooms under the thatched roofs we 
examined the furniture, the kitchen 
utensils, the crockery, the set-in beds, 
which had been typical in Denmark for 
centuries. There was no great range of 
fancy in the folk-decorations, no great 
outburst of creativeness amid the harsh 
circumstance of tending cattle and tilling 
the soil. But there was visible a per- 
fecting acquisition of grace and refine- 
ment, of higher privacy and ampler 
ease. And later on, when we actually 
went into the country and stayed on the 
land, we even better understood the 
victories in civilization of which this 
ethnological museum is a monument. 

It is, above all, a folk-country. In the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen we went 
with Herr Ellekilde to his card cata- 
logue room in the folklore section, and 
there we learned—my wife through 
Danish and I simply through my eyes 
the nearness of those folk who have 
made this country what it is. The 
intelligent Danes have not left folk- 
lore to chance. Even with the intense 
interest of such errant collectors as 





Sharp, the English have allowed their 
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folk songs to blow away like wild roses, 
and the Irish, less favorably placed, 
have only had Douglas Hyde and a 
few other devoted enthusiasts to catch 
the sunset of Gaelic folk fancy before 
it goes under the horizon. The Danish 
folk tales and legends have been the 
object of a wiser policy—a policy of 
organized, systematic, intensive research 
and report, with the results sifted and 
classified and edited by the experts of 
the Royal Library. I say I learned of 
this research through my eyes. Herr 
Ellekilde brought out the photographs 
of the men and women from whom 
material had been collected by the edu- 
cators and pastors and editors who had 
interested themselves in this community 
task. For an hour, I suppose, I went 
through a most absorbing national 
portrait gallery. Here was every type of 
simple man and woman, taken in 
instinctive pose and habit. It was, ina 
sense, a population in review. Here 
was the village wit, the scamp, the 
raconteur, but here also the deep- 
minded and deep-souled man of the 
soil, the earth-stained and sun-seasoned 
worker, the man of legends and the man 
of dreams. It was an earlier day than 
this present day of co-operative cream- 
eries, milk-fat estimates, patent separ- 
ators, express milk-trains and butter- 
boats fitted up with refrigerators and 
turbine engines. But it was these very 
men and women who had peered their 
way through folk tales to the agri- 
cultural high schools that have eman- 
cipated Denmark. It was they who 
became Free Christians or “merry” 
Christians and stepped boldly into 
modernity. The present generation is, 
if anything, urban. It prides itself 
on knowing the world. But it came from 
the farm, and has brought the farm with 
it, with these shrewd and keen-eyed 
country folk to keep it straight! 

Yet it would be clumsy to suggest 
that Denmark was all purpose and no 
temperament. That did not seem to me 
the case. For nearly a week we found 
ourselves with a group of journalists 
































MODERN DANISH FARMERS AND FARM GIRLS IN 


who were following the Slesvig Reunion 
festivities, and during that week I dis- 
covered that there is no oppressive pur- 
posefulness in the Danes. We were with, 
or following, the King’s royal excursion 
boat, and we lived on board a ship that 
in winter served as an ice ‘utter and in 
summer as a ferry boat on the Big Belt. 
It was, all things considered, an ad- 
mirable little vessel, but in some curious 
way the space usually allotted to the 
supply of drink and the space usually 
allotted to passengers had managed to 
get inverted, so that we had a simply 
stupendous quantity of liquor on board, 
but about twelve abounding journalists 
to each cabin. Of the forty men and 
women on board there were, I think, 
two teetotallers—one a tripping elderly 
gentleman with a perpetual smile, and 
myself. The memorable fact about us 
two was not so much our odious sobriety 
as our hopeless infirmity compared with 
the accompanying Vikings of both sexes. 
We, the models of virtue, would slink 





OLD COSTUMES 


off to bed about midnight, utterly 
fatigued, and the human syphons would 
not come below till two. Then, at five, 
when the famous reformer and myself 
were just beginning to relax, the jocund 
brethren would start to roll out all 
around us, looking for shaving water and 
their morning cigars. After the third 
day, I thought to myself, they'll collapse. 
On the third day they arranged a ban- 
quet. It began, solidly and liquidly 
speaking, at nine thirty, and at ten the 
speechmaking commenced. 

These journalists, it appeared, were 
chiefly politician-editors with great prac- 
ticeinshort, snappy,impromptu speeches 
full of neat personal allusions and ironic 
compliments. The turns were so funny 
and they looked so easy that, with the 
aid of a little red Conversation Book, I 
tried one myself. But among these 
highly absorbent and supremely lubri- 
cated after-dinner speakers I felt like a 
highschool treble trying to sing opera. 
About 1 a.m. they began to be mellow. 
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At that point a very serious young man, 
a Swedish student, had got the floor 
and was discoursing at great length 
on Seandinavian fraternity. Strangely 
enough, they were giving him a kind of 
warm, brooding attention such as he 
had never had before. Something in the 
idea of fraternity appealed to them 
almost unbearably. They applauded 
him with the gravest affection. Yet the 
next speaker's tribute to the fifteen- 
month-old son of our naval guide and 
attaché was even more successful. The 
party went on tilltwo. Then a number 
of them went swimming. And at six, 
when I woke up from a broken slumber, 
I was almost the only man not already 
dressing, except for the famous reformer. 
Only one of the whole party let his wine 
vet the better of him, and he proved to 
be somebody's wife’s young brother. 
The regular party would have been im- 
possible to beat. 

Yet from mosaic talks in Danish- 
English and English-Danish I found that 
these provincial editors knew much 


about the United States, where a number 
of them had traveled, and I discovered 
that the most fervid speeches about 
regaining every inch of Slesvig, Ger- 
many or no Germany, did not deprive 
them of general political flexibility, 
imagination and hard sense. They dwelt, 
some of them, on the political debt that 
Denmark owed to the principles of 
Woodrow Wilson sanely applied to 
Slesvig, and they lamented his loss of 
popular favor. They talked cheerfully 
enough about Denmark’s place in the 
world as a small and powerless nation. 
It had tried imperialism long ago, they 
said, and had become cured. Only a 
special group insisted on the ignomini- 
ousness of being small and powerless, on 
the torpor of being merely prosperous 
and merely comfortable. The men in 
this group had fretted at not being in 
the war. They wanted la gloire and 
complained of Denmark because it had no 
mountains, only the mountains of the 
surrounding sea. With this, somehow, I 
found myself sympathizing. Every- 
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OLD HOUSES ON 


thing is not settled when the problems of 
the state are settled, even to the narrow- 
ing of poverty and the solution of un- 
employment and pensions for the sick 
and the old. But there was a touch of 
neurotic chauvinism, a touch of vain- 
glory, in most of this uneasiness. The 
older men were quite able to show that 
the Danish state still presented prob- 
lems, even as regards syndicalism and 
republicanism and the humble necessity 
of getting England to sell coal. The 
word bolshevism, however, had no 
terrors. “If we are not proof against the 
propaganda of bolshevism because we 
are democratic,” one man said to me, 
“then we might as well give in.” Only 
in a small commune quite remote from 
Copenhagen did we find the word alarm- 
ing. There our host, the local stone- 
mason, took bolshevism much to heart. 

But what can bolshevism mean in an 
agricultural state which, whatever its 
class problem in the city, has really 
changed land slavery into land mastery? 


*“WATCHMAN'S PLACE” 


IN NORTH SLESVIG 


It opened my eyes to spend a few days 
in a remote rural commune. It was no 
fairyland, either in the quality of the 
earth itself or in the nature of Den- 
mark’s climate. That climate is not 
harsh—in July we swam in the sweetish 
waters of the Baltic and in the shallow 
shore-reaches of the Kattegat, and found 
it as warm as swimming in Long Island 
Sound. But while mild, for all its 
“Northern” reputation, it is not a cheer- 
ful climate in winter and the winter is 
long. Not nature’s beneficence but 
man’s mind and will have emancipated 
rural Denmark and given to it its ex- 
traordinary political and economie sta- 
bilization. 

In the Parliament we had seen and 
heard the peasant-proprietors and the 
agricultural laborers. This rural com- 
mune we visited gave us some explan- 
ation of their effective presence in Parli- 
ament. The youth of agricultural Den- 
mark are not permitted to stagnate. 
Whether they are male or female, the 
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children of farm or house men, 
proprietors or tenants, they belong to a 
country where culture and agriculture 
have been brought to the people, and 
where the co-operative system ensures 
to the people the largest return on their 
labor. It was not for nothing that we 
saw rows upon rows of plows in the 
agricultural museum. ‘To the Danish 
farmer this evolving plow is the symbol 
of his own evolution. But it is not an 
inert symbol. In the very heart of the 
country we went to one of those 
“folk” high schools where the youngsters 
of Denmark congregate to take short 
courses, the boys in winter, the girls in 
summer. And there we saw the actual 
process by which the shy, isolated 
country boy and country girl are ini- 
tiated not only into the means by which 
life may be mastered, but the ends for 
which life is worth having. It was no 
mechanical, routine institution. In the 
lectures we attended, the games we saw 
played, the songs we heard sung, it was 
evident that Denmark still remembered 
the crushing defeat of 1866, out of which 
sprang this deep impulse to self-culti- 
vation; and the folk high school was 
even still being idealized as the one 


men 
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means of escape from the blind sluggish- 
ness and enslavement of farm life. In 
Copenhagen we were told that the high 
schools were goody-goody and sancti- 
monious. Close to the land this judg- 
ment seemed captious. We were sur- 
rounded in this particular high sehool by 
girls who had seldom before left home, 
who for three months were mingling to- 
gether from every district, were dis- 
covering not only the texts of Danish 
history and general culture but the texts 
of one another’s lives. The program 
was hard, the food plain, the dormitories 
severe. But the buildings were hand- 
some and well equipped, the surround- 
ings idyllic, the temper gay and earnest; 
and a reunion the week before of 1400 
graduates, who had come galloping from 
all Denmark, was perhaps as real an 
indorsement of this popular institution 
as any that could be given. My own 
feeling was one of amazed admiration. 
It was these people themselves, not the 
state, who had built up the high schools, 
under the best leadership in the country. 
The best sculptors and painters and 
architects and writers and teachers had 
interwoven their lives with them, and 
the result was a kind of Archimedean 
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social leverage on what used to be the 
most thwarted and ugly of human 
careers. 

But it was not until I visited a com- 
munal home for the superannuated and 
a communal home for orphans and 
neglected children that I really believed 
in the humanistic success of the folk 
high schools. Everything in this world 
is relative, and I know that Denmark is 
not without its bitter critics, but our 


casual visit to these little communal 
institutions revealed an_ intelligence 
about common needs and exigencies 


which is very rare elsewhere. The big 
lockers for toys, for irregularities, in the 
boys’ home, for example, warmed a heart 
that was still chilled from the Foundling 
Hospital in London. And the old 
peoples’ home was as pleasant a pro- 
jection of social sense as I have ever 
seen. Each old person was known to 
our guide by his or her first name, and 
they in turn were Christian and Inge- 
borg to the old people. There was no 
class distinction. Fate had decided that 
the old peoples’ last days should be 
spent here, at the expense of the com- 
mune, instead of somewhere else, at their 
own expense. Very well. But those who 
took us seemed to say, ““ These are our 
people, and we may be here in our own 
time,” and sympathy marked every 
turn of the visit. This meant more than 
the brisk efficiency of the co-operative 
creamery, where we spent another morn- 
ing. But, of course, the brisk efficiency, 
founded on a technology which is open 
to all Denmark, makes the humane atti- 
tude possible. If the co-operative 
movement had not, of itself, raised its 
own standards and perfected its own 
methods and developed its own buying 
and selling in big units, Denmark would 
still be throwing its weaker brothers to 
the wolves of poverty. 

The conquest of poverty as a group 
undertaking is the special aim of modern 
Denmark. One has only to study the 


simple matter of seed-distribution to see 

how use, not profit, has guided Danish 

agricultural policy, and eliminated a 
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waste that is needlessly characteristic 
elsewhere. The farmers of Denmark 
have definitely been served by their 
scientific experts and then by themselves 
as legislators. And this result, coming 
largely from sound education, is reflected 
in the general well-being of the people. 
The critical Dane makes a_ grimace. 
“We are butter-fat. We eat too much. 
We have no tragedy, no passions, no 
sublimity.”” But these words of dis- 
satisfaction are themselves a 
answer to the charge of complacency. 
And certainly in a Europe where poverty 
has bred unlimited tragedy and intoler- 
able passion, it is well to find a group 
that has not waited for disaster to drive 
it to thinking in terms of the group. 

My most vivid impression of Den- 
mark I have kept to the last, because it 
compels me to expose my own gross 
ignorance. I had always thought of the 
pig as cheerfully wallowing in mud, an 
animal hopelessly unclean. In late years 
I had learned that this was not the case, 
that even the pig would thrive much 
better in a well-drained, well-ventilated 
shed than in the mire of the classical 
pigsty. But not until I saw an electric- 
lighted pigsty on one of the small 
Danish farms did T realize what could 
be done in the right environment. The 
electricity that shone on these immacu- 
late stalls was worked from a windmill 
in the yard. It was only one of many 
similar improvements. The healthy, 
valuable pigs had been studied and 
understood and favored—why not, said 
I to myself, the not less valuable human 
being? Everywhere farmers and farm 
laborers are always classed as “‘conser- 
vative,” which is a polite word for 
suspicious, backward, inflexible. Is it 
really so? Is Denmark not an answer to 
the contrary? I believe it is, and that is 
what makes it so profoundly interesting. 
Denmark has standardized agricultural 
production and socialized agricultural 
existence. It has given the farmer his 
place in the Great Society. This is what 
makes Denmark sane and steady in a 
convulsive, unhappy world. 
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THE LONG 





ROAD 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYER 


R. TIMOTHY DOLE, thirty- 
seven, or thereabouts, who a 
month ago had come back to his grand- 
father’s old, brick, village house to die, 
sat coughing, with a white, worn, good- 
looking, and frightened face over the 
fire. He was a town man in his appear- 
ance. His tall frame, in its velveteen 
dressing gown, was not so wasted but 
that it still preserved considerable dis- 
tinction. Sickness had not wiped from 
his face, straight-featured and smoothly 
shaven, an open, generous expression. 
Ife must once, apparently, have sparkled 
with a great deal of energy, gayety, and 
good comradeship. In his features he 
resembled the daub of an oil picture 
which hung on the right wall of the old- 
ashioned, walni t-furnished parlor where 
he sat. The daub was his grandfather. 
The latter, smeared on the canvas when 
not much more than Timothy Dole’s age, 
for some reason or other, held a sword in 
his hand. Even through the cracks that 
had come over his varnished surface he 
gawked forth, a daring and high-hearted 
person, with a blue, jewellike glance. 
Mr. Dole’s grandfather had died sud- 
denly, at the age of eighty, just as he 
had lost the trick in a game of two- 
handed cards. He hadn’t had time to be 
frightened of death. 

Timothy Dole had plenty of time. It 
was death he was scared of, here by the 
hearth. His looks said he wouldn’t live 
very long now, possibly only a few weeks 
orso. Dying—what a horrible perform- 
ance! He wasn’t brave enough to die. 
He didn’t have a sword, and a high heart 
like his grandfather. His heart beat so 
low he was cold. Neither the blaze of the 


wintry logs on the andirons, nor the pale, 
amber sunshine of the first spring thaw, 


falling athwart his chair through the win- 
dowpanes, could warm him at all. The 
frost of fear had touched him all over. 

He had never failed in courage before, 
this way. People had said that Timothy 
Dole wasn’t afraid of anything. He had 
not been, living out his prosperous, 
bachelor days, back there in town which 
he'd left forever behind him. It hadn’t 
taken so awfully much sand to be brave 
enough to live. Life was only life; it 
was not death. Death— Whoosh! He 
was not unafraid any more. He was 
dreadfully afraid. 

It was not because of the matter of 
any particular sins on his conscience 
that fear of death weighed him down- 
ward. He had some sins, of course, un- 
fortunately, to remember, like the rest 
of humanity. He was mortaliy ashamed 
of himself in a good many ways. He 
had been a merry, impulsive, hot fellow 
once. But even before his cough had 
‘aught him up short, like a well-aimed 
bayonet stabbed through his back, he 
had tried to wipe out some episodes of 
life by other and better things. He was 
ready to take the consequences in the 
next world of his misdeeds in this. He 
hoped he would be punished as he de- 
served for some things. He ought to 
suffer for them. Why not? He had 
liked other and better things really, only 
he had not always realized it. He was 
glad, that, although he had not in all 
respects done everything he should, he 
had at least invariably been honest. 
An honest lawyer, and a town one, who 
had never, so to speak, cheated at the 
game—perhaps that would count a little 
in his favor when his grandfather’s arm- 
chair was once again empty. Fmpty— 


Good Lord! 




















THE LONG ROAD 


No, it wasn’t the Judgment Day 
Timothy Dole was trembling at. He 
prayed as well as he knew how, which 
was very awkwardly indeed, that he 
could square his shoulders and be a man 
there. Surely a chap, punished, par- 
doned, chastened, would be permitted 
in another existence somewhere to go 
on trying to improve. He did not know 
whether it said that in the Bible or not. 
He'd never read the Bible much. But 
he believed in it. He believed in God, 


too. But he couldn't get hold of Him 
now. He was too frightened for that. 


Coughing spasmodically under the 
shawl that in an invalidish fashion 
draped his knees, his eyes went from the 
insufficient glow of his sufficient fire out 
of the window to the yet bare-branched 
maples inthe dooryard. Below the trees 
some old fools of fowls were scratch- 
ing about in the flower beds. By the 
time the maples had leafed out, and 
daffodils had begun to toss their heads 
between the box borders, everything for 
him would be over. 

As well as most he could resign the 
pleasures of living. Living had not 
proved all pleasure. He, like everyone 
else he knew, had always wanted some- 
thing which he had not obtained, but 
what it was he wanted he did not actu- 
ally know. Uncertain joys—he felt he 
could resign these. It was not resigna- 
tion which was troubling him. The pain 
of any renunciatory efforts in reference 
to the grave had been pushed aside by 
fear. 

Between this life, when he left it, and 
God, Judgment, an alien home, there 
must be, he had reasoned out, a gray and 
lonely road. There must be. He could 
not think that God, however merciful 
He was, would be waiting for him, 
immediately behind the grave’s sound- 
less door—like a town hotel clerk, or a 
village innkeeper. Far off in majesty, 
behind some distant, cloud-veiled moun- 
tain peak, perhaps! Meantime a long, 
dark way, a naked night. No town or 
country lights any more. No signs for 
his feet, a stumbling, © solitarily, 
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through nowhere until he could find 
somewhere. Hours, slow and blind, suc- 
ceeded by others, blind and slow. If 
he missed the way—and went down— 

The long road, this was death. This 
was what Timothy Dole feared. He 
feared the sere shadows, the loneliness— 
like none other—of the way. He was 
afraid, when his time came, to go home, 
all alone, in the dark. 

His eyes returned wearily to the fire- 
place. He took a look in the glass over 
it at his wan face. If ever there was a 
coward in the universe he recognized he 
was that individual. <A 
wretch, for sure. 

Heavens! he wasn’t the only one who 
had ever died. Those of his own race, 
destined to death, had gone. Kings and 
beggars had perished. Men—men!— 
whom he had known; fond, like him, of 
warmth and light, friends, books, talk, 
laughter, gossip, the pleasant juices of 
their meals. Women with their tender 
throats, their soft breasts, their peeping 
eyes. Most all of these, he felt, if 
not all, had gone bravely, with a 
laugh or a smile, or a steady “Good-by.” 
Confound their courage! Confound his 
own lack of it!) Confound everything! 

Once up in town where he had lived, 
and had liked to live—Timothy Dole 
really used the country only to die in— 
he had seen a workingman snuffed out 
of existence, almost at once, by falling 
from the top of a telephone pole to the 
street. He could remember him so well. 
He had had a long, pale, witty, and 
hlood-streaked countenance, shaped like 
aham. Intuitively, he had guessed that 
death was coming to him, but he had 
met it by twiddling two fingers non- 
chalantly on one of his hands. “Oh, 
well, everybody’s got to croak some- 
time,” he had observed in a whisper. 
He had croaked then, without quailing. 
What a man! 

Timothy Dole could have died up in 
town if he’d wanted to. But he didn’t 
want to. When his physician had told 


lily-livered 





him that he had neglected his cough so 
long that nothing could save him—he 
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had not been afraid of a cough—he had 
left his bachelor’s apartment for the 
country right away. He did not care 
to have his town friends discover how 
desperately afraid of dying he was. He 
preferred to have them think of him, as 
they always had, as of a hero. How 
miserably his hands had shaken as 
he had packed up his town belongings, 
torn up his old love letters, and made his 
will. He had no near relatives. The 
grave had already claimed dis father, 
mother, sisters, and old grandparents. 
He had as possible beneficiaries of his 
estate, on the grounds of kinship, only 
some cousins he had never seen, and 
some whom he had. He chose, critically, 
to benefit by bequests those of his con- 
nections whom he had never met. He 
had arranged that his grandfather’s 
house, here in the village, standing just 
the same, furniture and all, as it always 
had, should remain the home, as long as 
they lived, of the two old people, Amos 
Greene and his wife, who had been tak- 
ing care of it for a long time, and who 
were willing to take care of him as long 
as he lived. As long as he lived—br-r-r! 

It was about the hour, now, for his 
two country nurses to be coming into 
the room with more wood for his fire 
and some eggnog or something. He 
always managed to keep up a bold, false 
front before them, waiving his custo- 
mary straightforwardness. He did not 
care to have country people, any more 
than town, see into his chicken heart. 
He could have brought a nurse from 
town with him, but he had not wanted a 
trained town nurse about, a sharp, self- 
complacent creature in starched white. 
Yawning back of her hand, she would 
long ago have penetrated, indifferently, 
to the uneasy deeps of his soul. She 
would have been far too intimately ac- 
quainted with coffin lids, not to despise 
him for so slenderly desiring to make 
the acquaintance of his own. A coffin 
lid— Ugh! How enormously still he 


would be when his was over him! With 
what a cold grimace of vision and of 
peace his face would be wreathed! With 
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what assurance his hands folded! In 
reality sightless, panting, desperate, in- 
timidated, he would be struggling for- 
ward, he knew not where. 

Mr. Timothy Dole, shivering, gave a 
disconsolate poke to his fire. He pricked 
up his ears. Footsteps were clattering 
down the hall toward the parlor door 
from the back part of the house. Pull- 
ing himself together, he began to whistle, 
as well as his cough would let him, a 
devil-may-care town tune. The day, a 
month ago, he had come to the great old 
house at the top of a frozen hill, he had 
spoken of his impending death to Amos 
Greene and Amos Greene’s wife. He had 
laughed as he did so—a broken ha! ha!— 
and had shrugged his shoulders. It 
had been easy to deceive them as to his 
heroism. They did not suspect him in 
the least. Only yesterday he had heard 
them whispering outside the threshold: 
“My! Ain’t he wonderful?” “Not a 
bit afraid of dyin’.”” La, la, la! La, 
la, la, la! Of course, not afraid, not a 
particle! 

The old country pair who entered the 
room after knocking were both rosy and 
strong looking. The old man had such 
a bushy crop of white hair and white 
beard that he reminded the invalid of 
an ancient hawthorn tree in full bloom. 
The old lady, in her flowered dressing 
sack, woolen skirt, and clean apron, 
wasn’t nipped by time, obviously. She 
had a black poll yet. Her fat cheeks 
creased sympathetically over him as she 
handed him a thick tumbler filled with 
a yellow froth. The two asking him 
how he felt, spoke to him admiringly and 
with the greatest respect. Clearly they 
were addressing manliness on the verge 
of the grave. The sick man averted his 
glance from them. 

Mrs. Amos Greene stood looking about 
her affectionately. “I never come into 
this room here,”’ she said, “but what I 
think of Floretty.” 

She had made this remark every day 
since Timothy Dole had come, and some- 
times more than once a day. He did not 
know who Floretty was. He had never 
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encouraged the subject, nor inquired. 
The old lady was extremely loquacious. 
Given the least chance, she overflowed, 
like a stream swollen by perpetual rains. 
He was a little wary about sending her 
over her banks. To-day, moved by 
some inexplicable impulse, he took some 
notice of what she said. 

“Floretty?” he coughed. 

“Our granddaughter,” she explained. 
“She lived out West with her father and 
stepmother till she was twenty-two. She 
took sick, then, with a cough—like 
yours. She didn’t get any better out 
there. So after a while she came back 
here to—to stay with us. We was more 
like a mother to her than her father and 
his wife. She used to sit here in the 
parlor coughing, in that same chair 
you're in. You know you always told 
us, Mr. Dole, to use your grandfather’s 
house as our own. Floretty was so fond 
of this room.” 

“I’m glad Floretty could like it,” said 
Mr. Timothy Dole, politely. 

“She was here quite awhile. "Twas 
just a year after she came that she—she 
got well. She was twenty-three then.” 
The old lady looked at him deeply. 

“Ah, Floretty got well, did she?” the 
sick man put in. A wave of envy went 
over him. 

The hawthorn tree laid the wood, 
which he had brought in one of his 
branches, down on the hearth. 


Mrs. Amos Greene smoothed her 
apron. “Yes, she—she got well. She 


went away from us then. She’s out the 
hill road a ways now. It’s two years ago 
she left us to—to go to be with her 
aunt Susetta and her uncle Ben, and 
some of the rest of her kin. You know 
where the hill road turns, Mr. Dole, past 
that clump of cedars, and those old 
weeping willows?” 

Timothy Dole might have known, if 
he’d been thinking about it, but he 
wasn’t. He was thinking at that mo- 
ment, instead, of the road—of that deso- 
late road!—which stretched ahead of 
him. 

“T never know how to stop talking 
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about Floretty when I once begin,” the 
old lady continued. “Floretty was the 
best little thing!’ Sitting here and cough- 
ing, day after day, she never complained. 
She'd look out of the window there at 
the trees and the—” 

“And the speckled hens,” suggested 
Mr. Dole, trying to be light. 

Amos Greene’s wife, as cheerfully as 
she was speaking, was not exactly light. 

“She was awful sick, believe me! 
Face to face with death here in this 
room, Floretty was. But she didn’t 
flinch. Not once before—before her 
cough was gone! My, but she was brave! 
I never came into the room but I heard 
her singing a little song to herself, and 
saw her head held high. A heroine, that 
girl, all the time she was sick till she 
was—cured. Not afraid of—of Any- 
thing no more than you.” 

The invalid drank off his eggnog 
hastily. “Oh!” he said, in a grim tone. 
He thought of Floretty, sitting up 
stanchly where he was sitting. Floretty, 
to be sure, had gotten well. But she had 
faced death beforehand, her grand- 
mother had just told him. She had sat 
here, looking toward the great darkness 
and, looking, her spirit had not failed. 
Beaten in courage by a girl, was he? He 
inwardly groaned. 

“My, but we missed Floretty when 
she was gone from the house!’ the old 
lady flowed on. ‘“Many’s the Sunday 
since she left we’ve gone out the hill 
road—to her. It always makes us feel 
brave—just to go!” 

Timothy Dole stirred tiredly. He did 
not feel that he cared to pursue the sub- 
ject of Floretty’s courage. He had never 
since he had come caught a glimpse of a 
young lady about the old place. Floretty 
must, however, he presumed, often be 
back to see her grandparents, if no 
farther off than out the hill road. 

The old pair withdrew, cheerfully 
erect—if he did not mind they would go 
out on an errand in the village, to be 
gone an hour, possibly a little longer. 
He did not mind. They would be back 
soon—he would not be likely to die 
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while they were gone! It was not being 
alone for a little while in the sunshiny 
house which held any terrors for him. 
Left to himself, he went on again with 
his trepidation. Some day, before very 
long, he would be obliged to leave these 
two good souls. The warmth of their 
smiles, the support of their hands would 
fade away from him! He drew out from 
under his shawl a book of 
bound in black and gold, which had be- 
longed to his grandfather. Every now 
and then he dipped into it. He didn’t 
really care for the sermons. But often 
the old book allayved his fright by put- 
ting him, as doubtless it had done his 
grandfather, quite soundly asleep. 

To-day the pages which he opened did 
not have their usual soporific effect. He 
heard Mr. and Mrs. Amos Greene go out 
of the front gate. Left to the crackling 
of the fire, to the mysterious, almost 
silent, sounds which the walnut furni- 
ture and the old woodwork made, his 
mind stayed alert and apprehensive. 

It was not long after his caretakers 
had gone, and long before they would 
return, that he heard the front door 
open. The doctor, he thought to him- 
self. The country doctor—it was singu- 
lar he had not heard his cart wheels— 
sometimes dropped in on him unex- 
pectedly, leaving his shepherd dog in the 
hall. It had not been hard to deceive 
him about courage, either, used as he 
was to stout, country hearts. Only the 
dog, snuffling without, seemed always 
to do so ironically, as if she could 
detect a coward if her master could 
not. “Humph, humph, humph!” she 
seemed to say, every time she came. 

The parlor door knob turned. Timo- 
thy raised his head. 

“Ah, Doctor Thorne!” he started to 
He stopped abruptly. 

The girl who stood outlined in the 
doorway, instead of the middle-aged, 
professional figure he had looked up to 
see, was entirely worthy the surprised 
scrutiny he gave her. She was very 


sermons, 


say. 


pretty, indeed; fairly tall in her thin, 
white dress, with hair, richly brown, 
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curling above a forehead broad and 
lovely and low. Her eyes, widely open, 
were like a gray, wind-swept sky. The 
open neck and short sleeves of her dress 
revealed delicate young arms, and a 
young, round, delicate throat. She ex- 
haled a whiff of outside air. 

Rising weakly and courteously, the 
sick man knew quite positively as he 
did so, who the young girl was. 

“You must be—”’ he began. 

A fresh, well, girlish voice interrupted 
him. ‘I am—Floretty!’ She breathed 
a little heavily, as if she had been walk- 
ing fast. Before he could try to pull 
forward a chair for her she had flitted 
smilingly into one near the window. 
“Oh, do sit down, Mr. Dole,” she - 
begged. 

“It’s clear,” he said, sinking down into 
his wrappings, “that we have heard of 
each other!’ One thing he swiftly de- 
termined upon—Floretty, brave Flo- 
retty, should not guess his fear. His 
racking cough seized him, with its fatal 
note. “Your grandparents, I fear, are 
out,”” he said, when he could speak. 

“T am glad you are here,” Floretty 
returned to this. She looked at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. “The old 
clock,” she remembered, softly, “tick- 
ing life out, moment by moment.” 

Mr. Timothy Dole, by an effort, lifted 
his shoulders. “What are moments?” 
he cried, with an assumption of gayety. 
“What is life?” 

Floretty charmingly smiled. 

He bent his pleased, brightened atten- 
tion upon her. She must have worn, he 
reasoned, coming from out along the hill 
road in her thin white, a warm cloak 
and hood against the day’s springlike 
chill. And surely she had worn, too, 
overshoes or something on her small, 
white-slippered feet. He noticed the 
little bunch of white, star-shaped flowers 
in her hands. She had slim hands, 
innocent of rings. It was not time 
yet, he knew, for any flowers to 
be out in any country gardens, but 
he could fancy there were pots with 
posies in them on many a window sill. 
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The fragrance of the bouquet came 
refreshingly and vaguely toward him. 

Floretty’s eyes swerved from the 
clock about the room. “I used,’’ she 
went on, “to be sick in here, too. I used 
to sit here and cough, and think, and 
think and cough! I had plenty to think 
about. I overheard the doctor telling 
my grandmother one day that I might 
not live.” 

“And here,”’ Timothy Dole generously 
laughed, “you are!” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a bright 
intake of her breath, “I am here.” 

She did not seem to the town lawyer 
like a country young lady. He recol- 
lected that Mrs. Amos Greene had said, 
that afternoon, that her granddaughter 
had lived out West somewhere. She 
was, in her self-possession and her sim- 
plicity, curiously distinguished, as if 
she were really not from the village, or 
the hill road, but sweetly from afar. 

“T’ve heard,” he said, “how you sat 
here in this same room—” 

He could not quite put Floretty’s 
courage into words. 

She gave her soft glance toward him. 
“Tt seems so strange to me now that I 
ever sat here, frightened nearly out of 
my mind by the thought of death,” she 
remarked. 

“What!” said Timothy Dole, in aston- 
ishment. “You were afraid? The idea 
of death frightened—you?” 

“Terribly,” said Floretty, candidly. 
“Terribly, terribly!” 

He looked at her more eagerly. “But 
your grandmother—she told me this af- 
ternoon how brave you were, when you 
were sick, although you knew you might 
not get well. She said all the time you 
were in this parlor you never once 
flinched—” 

“T never did anything else,” replied 
Floretty, with a humorous inflection. 
“Brave! I wasn’t brave—I was a cow- 
ard. It was only that I didn’t let on 


that I was one. I did not want anyone, 
not even the doctor or my grandparents, 
to know how frightened I was over the 
grave. I was glad when I was left alone 
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here. I felt then that no one could see 
into my heart. Often I'd sit there in 
the chair you're in and sing a little 
happy song, just to act as if I had no 
fear of dying—when I was cold with 
dread. How I clung to this old, worn 
house from which I thought that death 
might take me at any moment!” 

“You poor child!’ said the sick man, 
sympathetically. He did not look at her. 

“I did not shrink from the next 
world,” the girl continued, ‘‘ because J 
had ever done anything so wrong—” 

“No,” Timothy Dole projected, atten- 
tively, still without looking at her. As 
a town lawyer, he had learned to read 
character quickly. He knew the young 
girl before him to be entirely good. 

“Nor was it because I did not want to 
die,” she said in her simplicity. “Of 
course I didn’t. But I felt that I could 
give earthly things up. I wasn’t afraid 
of dying, either, because I didn’t love 
God. I do.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the invalid. . He 
knew that Floretty loved God. He was 
sure, too, that God loved Floretty. 

She went on honestly: “I was a cow- 
ard because of the darkness which I 
could imagine lying between this world 
and another. ‘Oh, that awful way!’ I 
would say to myself over and over. It 
stretched before me, lonely, unknown, 
ghastly. I was afraid to die, and to set 
out on it alone. I could not see God 
there. He wasn’t there, but afar off 
somewhere. I saw myself trying to get 
to Him, not knowing where He was, nor 
where to go. This was what death 
meant to me—a black road with no one 
to show me where to set my feet.” 

Timothy Dole, as she ceased, shaded 
his face with his wasted fingers. Flo- 
retty’s confession of a fear of the grave, 
like his own, during her sickness in 
his grandfather’s parlor, relieved his 
sense of shame over his own cowardice. 
But it did not put him at friends with 
his self-respect. Floretty was a girl. 
Her fright at the road had been but the 
natural shrinking of a young, girlish 
heart. He was a man—his fears—! 
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“It’s no wonder death should have 
frightened you,’ he said, slowly. “A 
young girl like you. With a man it is 
different. He has faced so many things 
before.” 

He could not say to her that he was 
afraid of the grave. What need, what 
unpleasant need, was there for him to 
confess what she had confessed to him? 
What he had confessed to no one? Be- 
cause she had trembled in this room, 
getting well, did he any the less, on that 
account, want to be unshaken before 
her, when he must die? More than in 
anyone else’s eyes, somehow, did he in 
Floretty’s gray ones desire to seem to be 
a fine, upstanding soul. Her windswept 
gaze was on him. It was evident, he 
saw, she knew how doomed he was. 

“Why shouldn’t a man be brave be- 
fore death?” he gasped. “The world 
has been always dying. Death—it’s 
the common lot. Why mind the usual 
end, the unknown path?” 

He twiddled, feebly, two fingers on 
one hand, like the workingman who had 
fallen from the telephone pole. His at- 
tempt at nonchalance was exhausting. 

Floretty leaned forward earnestly. “I 
would not want anyone to sit here sick 
and to suffer as I did. I do not mean in 
body, but in mind.” 

The sick man sat quite still, his coun- 
tenance hidden. 

“T used to say to myself,” Floretty 
proceeded, “that if I died and anyone 
should ever see, there in your grand- 
father’s the mantel, as 
frightened a face as mine, and for the 
same reason, I would return to this 
world and tell what the road was like. 
It should not be, at least, for another 
suffering here in this room, such a cruel 
mystery, such an unknown path as it 
had been to me. What I knew another 
should know also.” 

“No one,” said Timothy Dole, drop- 
ping his hand, “can come back from the 
dead. It is impossible.” 

Floretty’s eyes rested on the blue 
afternoon sky without the window. 
“You knew who I must be when I 


glass above 
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“My grandparents 
They told 


came in,”’ she said. 
had told you about me? 
you—?” 

“They told me you are well!” Timo- 
thy Dole replied, gladly. 

“Ah,” said the girl, thoughtfully, 
“they told you that!” 

“Your grandmother said how much 
they missed you, after you'd left the 
house—well, to go to stay with your 
cousin Somebody, and your cousin 
Somebody else, out the hill road some- 
where. Near some trees, isn’t it? Some 
cedars, and an old willow?” he asked. 

She opened her lips to answer, then 
checked herself without replying. Pres- 
ently she said, as if she were saying 
something different from what she had 
first started to say: 

“Old people like to talk about cedars 
and weeping willows.” 

He went back to their subject of con- 
versation. ‘Why should the dead re- 
turn to tell us of the road?” he said, 
firmly. “Why should the living fret 
about what comes after? Only the dead, 
of course, could tell us anything.” 

“Only the dead,” she echoed. 

“It’s just as well, perhaps,” he rea- 
soned in his constrained cheerfulness, 
“that those who have gone before us 
can’t come back to give us the benefit 
of what they know. Ghosts might 
frighten us awfully. I don’t mind con- 
fessing to you I'd be afraid of a ghost.” 

“It wouldn’t depend,” asked Flo- 
retty, sweetly, “at all on the ghost?” 

“Not at all!” responded Timothy 
Dole, decisively. “Any ghost would be 
bad to have around, bound to be bad. 
Horrid, cold things, ghosts.” 

Floretty, in her preoccupation with 
what he was saying, looked so warm and 
lovely, so young and so alive, that sud- 
denly to speak to her of death seemed 
blasphemy. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “should we sit 
here talking only of the next world?” 

She put one little, white slippered foot 
softly over the other. “Why shouldn’t 
we?” she questioned. 

Dwelling on her, he did not speak for 
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some moments. How dear she was! 
Never, in town, had he seen a girl like 
this. Her eyes, her lips, her throat, her 
innocent hands, her unclaimed look, 
wrought upon him with enchantment. 
He thought angrily of the quick fading 
of a man’s days. A little work, merri- 
ment, youth, passing love, and then, just 
as he was ripe, bettered and chastened 
for the verities of living, for the truths 
of real affection, for peace, companion- 
ship, and home—pouf! he went out. 

“Talk to me about yourself,” he said, 
at last, abruptly, in a low tone. 

“About myself? Why? I cannot stay 
long. I’ve a long road to go back this 
afternoon,” the girl demurred. 

“You must stay as long as you can,” 
he urged, yearningly. “I have seen only 
old people here. You—you are young. 
I want to hear something about you— 
what you like best to do, your whims, 
your tastes. To hear you speak of these 
things, of yourself—you don’t know how 
it would interest me.” 

Floretty considered silently. “I used 
to be fond of dancing,” she said, after 
a little, obligingly. “I could hardly make 
my feet stay still when I came to sit 
before your grandfather’s fire. Tom 
loved dancing, too. Before I was sick 
we danced, and danced, and danced 
together!” 

“Tom?” said the sick man, jealously. 

“T was engaged to be married to Tom, 
out West,” nodded Floretty. “‘My wed- 
ding things were all ready when I broke 
down with my cough. I hadn’t been 
back here in this room more than six 
months when Tom married some one 
else. My stepmother wrote to me about 
Tina, such a strong, well girl, so quick 
on her feet.” 

“He must have been an incredible 
fool!’ the town lawyer burst out. 

“He simply couldn’t stop dancing,” 
the girl extenuated. “The day Tom was 
married to Tina—my stepmother had 
told me when the wedding was to be—I 
was alone, in that same chair where you 
are. Tina and I had once been friends. 


I could see her in her wedding dress. [ 
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could see Tom’s eyes bent on her. It all 
came over me. I thought how I was 
missing everything—youth, a man’s 
love, home. I wanted everything, every- 
thing, everything, everything! I did not 
want the next world. I could not give 
up this world, after all. I choked with 
pain and disappointment. A hot fire 
surged through me, burning my heart 
and soul. I was fierce, harsh, furious, 
strange, like somebody else. I fainted 
with rebellion. When I came to myself 
my grandmother stood beside me, look- 
ing at me anxiously. You'll never guess 
what I did then!” 

“Tell me,” said Timothy Dole. 

““I—swore,” she answered, deprecat- 
ingly, her head bent. 

“You what?” he ejaculated. 

“T swore,” repeated Floretty, with a 
faint smile. “A book of old sermons was 
there on the table. I hated the thought 
of sermons at that moment, but I felt 
I must have something to stay me, to 
stop the wild commotion within me. 
I pointed to the table. ‘Give me that 
book,’ I shouted in my grandmother’s 
ears. ‘Give me that d——d book!” 

Lifting her head, she pushed back her 
hair with a slight gesture of fatigue. Her 
white forehead gleamed forth, angel- 
ically. 

“Floretty, dear Floretty!” he said. 
He started to his feet. He felt inex- 
plicably well, for the moment miracu- 
lously healed. A man’s love, home, 
these were not gone from him to give— 
they could not be. The next world— 
away with it! This world—he would 
have it still. 

“T—you—we—” he began. A spasm 
of coughing shook him to reality. He 
saw himself in the glass, ashen, done. 
He sank back in his chair. His grand- 
father’s black-and-gold bound volume of 
sermons had slipped to the floor. Flo- 
retty stooped for it, rememberingly. 
“Give me that book,” he said between 
his clenched teeth. “Give me that 
damned book!” 

She laid it on his chair arm. His face 
fell into weary lines. She seemed stand- 
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ing quietly and earnestly near him, like 
some one he had long known, and always 
loved. He was childish, weak, depend- 
ent on her. Nothing was left to him. 
He did not want to deceive her any 
more. Why not tell to her the truth, 
what truth there was for him to tell? 
A mist of suffering suffused his eyelids. 

“T am not brave, but a coward,” he 
said, without opening them. “I am 
afraid of death. I shall meet it before 


long. I cannot meet it. I am afraid to 
die. | The darkness, the long road—I 


can’t bear to go forth alone on it.” 

He was conscious of her gentle touch 
on his shoulder. “I know that you are 
afraid,” said Floretty. “I have known it 
all along.” 

“Have you?” he whispered, piteously. 

“The way, the dark, the unknown, if 
it were different from what you think!” 
said Floretty, rapidly. 

He was aware, without seeing her, of 
the misty folds of her dress near him, of 
the movement of her breath. Her pres- 
ence wrapped him. 

“Tf we only knew that!” he faltered. 

“T do know it!” said Floretty. “When 
I left this room, the old house, no longer 
weak, coughing, sick, but well, I saw the 
road. Life, what is it but a dream?” 

Ah, her clear, springlike voice! 

“You had a vision of the way?” 
Timothy Dole asked. His eyelids went 
up. He looked at her. 

Floretty’s little smile, so bright now, 
so adorable! 

“In Heaven’s name, what did it seem 
to be like? Different, you said?” 

He hung on what she would answer, 
despairingly. 

She leaned to him, so close, pure, and 
eager to explain, there almost touched 
against his cheek the beloved warmth of 
her hair. 

“Tt was like this!”’ she replied. 
said a few words more, distinctly. 

“What do these words mean?” he 
questioned. “I don’t know them.” 

She gave a quick exclamation. “Of 
course you don’t. Those are words of 
the road.” 


She 
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“You dreamed new words?” he said, 
incredulously. 

“T learned new ones!’ answered Flo- 
retty. 

“Tell me what you saw in our words,’ 
he begged. 

She opened her lips to speak, then 
stopped. An expression of surprise 
crossed her face. “‘We have no words 
for what I saw. I saw what I had never 
seen, what was beyond this world. I 
saw the Unknown. I—I cannot tell you 
what it was.” 

“You must tell me,” he urged. “It’s 
impossible you can’t.” 

“It is true,” she replied, with her gen- 
tle air. 

“Tt can’t be!” 

“Tt is,” Floretty responded. “I would 
tell vou if I could. I want to tell you.” 

“Ah, well,” he sighed, “it was only a 
dream, anyway.” 

Again her little smile. 

“Tell me those few words over 
again.”’ He broke, almost impatiently, 
a short, disappointed silence. 

She repeated them, her lips moving 
slowly. 

He went over them thoughtfully to 
himself, aloud, one by one. “They have 
a strange, golden sound!” 

“They are strange—golden!” 
Floretty. 

He sat wrinkling his forehead. “I 
don’t understand them. Of course not! 
But they affect me.” 

“Yes!” the girl breathed. 

“A few words,” he mused, “that I 
never heard of, dropped in an old room, 
by a young girl— It is nonsense that 
they could affect me like—like—” He 
paused. 

“Like what?” She was nearly impa- 
tient in her turn, in her eagerness. 

“Like a hand... held out .. . to 

. achild.” 

“Ah!” She spoke as if there were no 
necessity for her to say anything further. 

He did not let go the words, but went 
on with them resonantly, in bewilder- 
ment: 

Taw a 


said 


something 


as though... 
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. were taking . 
fear—" 
at her. 

“Those are new words,” 
safed. 

She did not, he knew, mean his. 
doubted his senses. 

“Words!” he nearly mocked. “ Words 
that could take away fear like mine 
would alter life.” 

“Yes,” said Floretty. 

“And change death—” 

The wind-swept gray of her eyes en- 
veloped him, assentingly. 

“They would be,” he quite mocked, 
now, “as blood to an emptied heart.” 

She beheld him, in her grave agree- 
ment. “As blood!” she said. 

He put the strange words aside. Why 
should he dally with them, with dreams? 

“You are a new word to me.” His 
voice vibrated with the suppression of 
his emotion. 

Outside in the dooryard his grand- 
father’s gate clicked. 

“The old people are coming back,” 
said Floretty, with a glance out the win- 
dow. “I must go.” 

“Don’t go,” Timothy Dole besought 
her. “Don’t!” 

She moved toward the door. 
by!” she said, clearly. 

He could hear the feet of his caretak- 
ers coming along the walk and going 
around the house to the back of it. Old 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Greene never came 
in by the front door. 

**Good-by!” she said again. 

He stretched out his arms longingly. 
“Floretty!” he called. “Floretty, Flo- 
retty, Floretty!” 

“The new words!” she said. 

She was gone, leaving him with them. 
The door which closed after her looked 
so still. He had never seen a door as still 
as that before. Strength went out of his 
arms. He could hardly hold up his head. 
Another door opened and closed. The 
front door. The afternoon sun had 
dipped below the branches of the maples. 
It dazzled his eyes. He saw, through the 
amber haze, Floretty flit out of the door- 


. away . my 
He interrupted himself to stare 


she vouch- 


He 


** Good- 


LONG 
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yard and through the gate, then turn 
toward the hill way. She hadn’t waited 
to see the old people—she had seen only 
him! Amazed, he saw there was no 
cloak about her shoulders. Her white- 
slippered feet, uncovered, went surely 
through the thaw. The wind tossed her 
hair. She would take cold, be ill. He 
struggled up. He would take his grand- 
mother’s shawl, go after her, keep her 
from all harm—his head swam. He fell 
back. He dimly perceived, after a while, 
the two old people standing in the room, 
looking at him cheerfully. Had he been 
asleep, they asked. 

“Floretty,” he said, breathlessly, 
“your granddaughter, she has been here. 
She has just gone—!” 

They did not appear to understand 
what he was talking about. 

“Eh? What?” said the hawthorn. 

He repeated himself. The old num- 
skulls! What was the matter with them? 

“You're mistaken,” Mrs. Amos 
Greene said, finally. “It couldn't ha’ 
been Floretty that was here.” 

“It was Floretty,” he objected, ir- 
ritably. 

She shook her head positively. “ Flo- 
retty couldn’t ha’ come.” 

“Couldn’t!” he shouted. “I tell you 
she was here in this room, in that chair 
there. Couldn’t come! Why couldn’t 
she?” 

The old tree bent over the hearth. 
“Because,” he said, quietly, “ Floretty’s 
dead.” 

“Dead!”’ said Timothy Dole. 

“She died two years ago, you know,” 
Mrs. Amos Greene began to explain. 

He heard his own hollow voice in the 
parlor. ‘You told me she was well—” 

*“Ain’t she?” asked the old lady, 
simply. “Ain’t death life? Wasn't 
Floretty well when she stopped coughin’ 
and her fever left? Was she sick any 


more when she lay here, in this room, 
in her coffin, so cool and peaceful in 
her white dress, with white flowers— 
star-shaped ones—in her hands? I 
thought you understood about Floretty 
when I said she went away from us—” 
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He listened for what appeared ages of 
unbroken time, to the snap of the fire, 
and the spring wind outside. He made 
an effort to speak. 

“IT understand now, about the hill 
road, and the cedars,”” he said, quietly. 

The hawthorn straightened up from 
the andirons. “Floretty’s grave out 
yonder is next her aunt Susetta’s and 
her uncle Ben’s. There's cedars by it, 
and the old weepin’ willow’s near. It’s 
a pretty place to be buried in. Floretty 
ought to have a pretty place. She was 
a pretty girl, Floretty was. A peach!” 

Timothy Dole did not speak. His old 
nurses talked of other things. He paid 
no heed. Eventually they left him. He 
let them think that he had merely been 
asleep, and dreamed. What difference 
did it make? 

“Of course you see now Floretty 
couldn’t ha’ been here.” 


“Of course Floretty couldn't ha’ 
come.” 
The two old voices dwindled. A cou- 


ple of pairs of old footsteps died away 
down the hall. 

Alone once more, he wasn't alone. 
The new words which he had lately 
heard still rang throughout the room in 
a girl's clear voice. Floretty’s vision of 
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the Way! That, too, now, he under- 
stood. In his mind’s eye he saw a dear 
grave in a country burying ground. A 
white stone at its head, perhaps, “ Flo- 
retty, aged twenty-three.” 

The great darkness, that dim path 
which he had imagined set about, prob- 
ably, with pale, improbable shapes, him- 
self there, caught in some wild passion 
of night wind, some hollow storm of 
sound, lost, ignorant, unaccompanied— 
it was as something which lay behind 


him, not before. He was no longer 
afraid. He need not mock his senses 
now. The fear of death had fled. 


Whither Floretty had gone he could go. 
Untremblingly, he could descend into the 
grave. Floretty, a pretty girl, a peach! 
She was to him a beacon light. 

In time he looked around him. There 
before him by the window she had sat. 
Here she had stood beside his chair. A 
slight exclamation escaped him. On the 
floor, within his reach, lay a small, white, 
star-shaped flower. Stooping, he picked 
it up. It had dropped from Floretty’s 
bouquet. Devotedly he pressed it to his 
lips. Its petals fell apart. Only a vague 
perfume remained. 

Coughing, he sat erect, courageous 
and sincere. 


INTERVAL 


BY ROBERT HILLYER 


Pg patient calm of autumn trees 
Against the horizontal sun— 

Most moving of life’s tragedies 
Till life itself be done. 


The night will give you other fields, 
And beauties too immense for tears; 

The night will forge you starry shields 
To guard you from your fears. 


But now beneath the patient trees, 
Helpless and huge against the sun, 
Life and its long futilities 
That never should have been begun 
Fall withered, and are done. 


























TOLERATION 


BY C. A. BENNETT 

ROM where I stood I was able to 
command a good view of mankind, 
or of that part of it, at least, in which I 
was especially interested. Since my re- 
turn from an enforced retirement of many 
years’ duration I had formed the habit 
of coming to walk often upon this moun- 
tain road, partly from a natural love of 
solitude, partly because it amused me 
to observe and study the human scene 
spread out before me. From my point 
of vantage I could look down upon the 
insect-swarm of men and speculate upon 
the meaning of their febrile and marvel- 
ously complex activity. Seen thus, ¢ 
courtship, the daily routine in an office, 
a factory or a university, the speech of 
a statesman, took on a profound signifi- 
cance. The ability thus to perceive a 
value in the inherently unimportant is 
one of the many fruits of the dispas- 
sionate attitude of mind engendered by 
modern science. We should be grateful 

to modern science for this. 

I was gazing intently in an effort to 
decipher the actions of a small group 
of people in the valley beneath, when I 
felt a touch upon my shoulder. I 
started, looked round, and perceived a 
tall good-looking stranger in the act of 
offering me a pair of field glasses. 

“Won't you try these?” he said. 
“You miss half the fun without them.” 

I recognized him then as the man I 
had seen several times in my walks on 
this road, sitting on a ledge of rock and 
surveying through his glasses the scene 
beneath him. I had detected a kindred 


interest, but so far had not ventured to 
intrude upon his solitude. 
the barriers 
conversation. 


Now that 
were down, we fell into 


I learned that his business kept him 
most of the time down below, but that 
at intervals he had to come up here 
“for rest and diversion,” as he put it. 
He too found human entomology a 
fascinating study. But he had been at 
it much longer than I. In that event 
he could tell me if I was right about 
that group of people down there. 

They seemed to be conducting a good 
old-fashioned baby-show. As I had had 
several bad shocks since my return to 
the ways of men, it would be a relief to 
find that some things had remained un- 


changed. I said this to my obliging 
acyuaintance. 
“But it is not an ordinary baby- 
’> 4 
show,” said he. 


“How do you mean, not ordinary?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you see, this is a eugenic baby- 
show. The mothers of these children 
are all unmarried. They are women 
who wanted to have children without 
the bother of a husband and a home to 
take care of. Above all, they wanted 
healthy children. So they just went 
out and selected suitable mates.” 

I thought he must be joking. 

“Sans blague?”’ I asked. 

“ Absolutely.” 

“T see,” I said; “and are all these 
little bastards for sale too, with pedi- 
grees attached?” 

“Ah, now you are becoming cynical. 
That is because you are shocked, yet 
too civilized to say so.” 

“Of course I am shocked. Why 
shouldn’t I be? In my time I knew 
there were women who talked of doing 
this. I heard of a few audacious souls 
who, while consenting to marry a man 
and to live with him, had even gone so 
far as to refuse to take his name. But 
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I never supposed it would go farther 
than that. Frankly, this sort of thing 
seems to me beastly.” 

“Steady,now! That is going too far,” 
he said, laughing; and tried to calm me 


down. He assured me that fifty years 
hence the system of eugenic babies 


would be the accepted custom. He told 
me that every invention and every 
innovation in conduct had been ridiculed 
and deplored and abused at its birth by 
old fogies like myself who had thought 
that each one heralded the end of the 
world. Look at Prometheus and gun- 
powder and the spinning jenny and 
chloroform and socialism and hockey 
and bicycles and short skirts and votes 
for women. Yet the end of the world 
had not come yet. He urged me to be 
broad-minded and to learn a_ lesson 
from history. 

I had become bored during his sermon- 
ette and had again taken up the glasses. 

“Don't let us quarrel about it,” I 
said. “Tell me what those people are 
doing on the platform in the park down 
there. It looks like a band, but I can’t 
recognize any instruments. Not that 
I suppose I am to infer much from that. 
What is it? The newer or the higher 
or the younger music?” 

“T think you would find that they are 
playing Samuel Rosenberg’s Subway 
Suite. It is extraordinarily popular just 
now. The reason you don’t recognize 
the instruments is because it is or- 
chestrated for two klaxons, three files, 
one siren, two tom-toms and five cats.” 

“How hideous!” 

“Exactly: that’s what it is meant to 
be. The theory is that the traditional 
music aimed at creating beauty. The 
modern composer claims that this is 
quite arbitrary. The ugly has just as 
much right to exist as the beautiful. 
They are striving to produce forms of 
ugliness. You find it all explained in 
their manifesto ‘The Rationale of the 
Ugly.” 

“But why are they allowed to write 
music?’’ I exclaimed—rather naively, as 
I now see. 
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“Allowed! My dear man, are you 
for the Inquisition in Art?” 

“T should think I am. If I had my 
way I would set these precious composers 
tocollecting garbage and cleaning sewers. 
They could cultivate the ugly to their 
hearts’ and their nostrils’ content then.” 

“But why be so intolerant? Why 
not give them a chance to show what 
they can do with the new forms? Surely 
the history of music hasn’t ended with 
us. For all we know, these men may 
strike out some new ideas; they may 
enrich our emotional experience. I don’t 
‘are particularly for their stuff myself, 
but you never can tell what it may lead 
to.” 

“Oh, yes you can,” I retorted. “But 
tell me: is there anything you really 
hate? Do you tolerate everything?” 

“Yes; I hate intolerance. I can 
tolerate anything but that.” 

“Quibbler!” I said. “But I won't 
argue with you. I'l! ask you only one 
more question. Take the glasses and 
tell me what is going on over there in 
that field, under the tree in the corner.” 

I had made out some figures kneeling 
about a low mound of earth. At first 
they seemed to be praying, but then I 
had observed that each held to his ear 
what looked like a telephone receiver 
from which a wire ran into the ground. 
I suggested that they were studying 
earthquakes or listening to the worms 


breathing. 

“Oh, no; something much more 
esoteric than that. You are assisting 
at a meeting of the Psychophonic 


Society.” 

“The what?” 

“The Psychophonic Society. That 
wonderful new invention the psycho- 
phone has put communication with the 
dead within the reach of all. At least 


the advertisements say so. You plunge 
the sharp sensitive end of the in- 
strument into the earth over the grave, 
put the receiver to your ear, and the 
soul of the deceased does the rest.” 

Out of consideration for my reputa- 
tion for moderateness in speech, I shall 
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not try to reproduce exactly my reply. 
Expressed in parliamentary language, 
my comment was that this was a return 
to an obscene and degrading super- 
naturalism. He countered by calling 
my attitude medieval and unscientific, 
with references to Galileo and other 
heroes of enlightenment whose work 
had been hindered by just such narrow 
minds as mine. He informed me that 
the spirit of science was impartial, never 
prejudging an issue, and welcoming 
experiments. 

“Never mind generalizations about 
science and dogmatism and medieval- 
ism,”’ I said hotly. “In any event I 
dare say I know as much about them as 
you do. Let us stick to facts. You 
surely don’t call what I’ve just been 
looking at an experiment. Isn’t it just 
the operations of a few credulous peo- 
ple who have been seduced into sur- 
rendering their intelligence in order to 
encourage their most ignoble desires? 
How can any advance in knowledge 
come from that?” 

“Well,” he admitted, “perhaps they 
are not experimenting in the strict 
scientific sense of the term. Their 
motives are perhaps not entirely laud- 
able and probably they are being fooled; 
but even if they are not getting authentic 
messages from the dead, yet some queer 
things have happened and are happening 
as a result of psychophony. I don’t be- 
lieve, any more than you do, that these 
people are going to discover anything 
about life after death, but they may, 
indirectly, teach us a lot about what a 
young friend of mine likes to call the 
hinterland of the mind. You are the 
sort of person who would shut us out 
from that knowledge.” 

“TI once knew a man,” I said, “who 
had an insatiable passion for setting 
fire to chemical laboratories in the hope 
that in the explosion gold might by 
accident be synthetically created and 
afterwards discovered in the ruins. 
But when they caught him they called 
him a fire-bug and jailed him just the 
same.” 
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Thus for some time longer we fenced 
unprofitably. He rose to go. 

*T can see,”’ he said, “that we two can 
never agree. TI regard you as reactionary 
and intolerant, and, as for what you 
think of me—I am only surprised that 
you have so far refrained from accusing 
me of being totally lacking in standards 
and convictions.” 

“On the contrary: what I object to 
is not that you have too few standards, 
but that you have too many. You be- 
lieve in too many things: you believe 
in everything.” 

“Well, my friend,” was his parting 
shot, “when you have lived as long and 
been about the world as much as I have 
you'll think less of standards; you'll be 
less critical and be more ready to see 
some good in everything. You'll realize 
the truth of the old proverb that it takes 
all sorts to make a world.” 

After he was gone I remained for some 
time staring at the ground at my feet. 
Then I looked up and saw him just 
disappearing round a bend in the road. 

It was only then that I noticed his 
tail. 


THE LAST WOES OF SUMMER 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HE practical people who make up 
family budgets, and the still more 
practical ones who not only make up 
budgets, but actually live by them, have 
a trick of setting aside a sum each 
month for what they are pleased to call 
“advancement.” This is a convenient 
category. It includes books, concerts, 
traveling, the theater, and all those 
other forms of reputable amusement 
which, with only such elasticity of con- 
science as is permissible among budget 
makers, may be classed as educational. 
The academic summer vacation is a 
great time for advancement. That is, I 
have always heard that it is. This year, 
as I faced such a vacation, I made a vow 
that I would improve each shining day. 
For one thing, I promised myself that 

it should be a big summer for literature. 
At the very least, I ought to be able to 
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read most of the things that I had meant 
to read during the winter, but hadn’t 
had time to read. I went to a bookstore 
and laid in a supply. It began with Mr. 
Wells's Outline of History, 
which I rapidly ascertained to be an out- 
line also of astronomy, geology, anthro- 
pology, comparative religion, political 
theory, and Mr. Wells’s ideas on things 
in general. If reading maketh a full 
man, said I to myself, this will fill me 
up solid. Now if Mr. Addison Sims of 
Seattle should turn to me at dinner and 
ask me my personal opinion of the 
Neanderthal man, I should have at my 
tongue’s end a few snappy remarks 
which would put both the Neanderthal 
man and Mr. Addison Sims in their 
proper place. I bought other books, too 
—so many of them that the expressmen 
groaned when they laid hands on the 
barrel in which I packed them for trans- 
portation to the mountains. The supply 
included jolly books on birds and butter- 
flies, for it was to be a big year for nature 
study as well as for literature. I pic- 
tured myself walking through the woods 
as full of birds as the tree on the bird 
chart which hung on my wall when I 
was a little boy—a most delightful tree, 
with a bird of a different feather sitting 
on every twig—and I saw myself calling 
them off by name from the pictures in 
my bird book; a most improving pas- 
time, as you will agree. 

It was to be a notable season for sport 
as well. I was going to make great 
strides in tennis, so that by September 
I should no longer turn white when the 
zero hour arrived and I was sent for- 
ward by my partner to be pitilessly shot 
down at the net. I was going to develop 
my golf game until it would justify my 
appearing on the links in knickerbockers. 
I was going to climb lofty mountains 
and explore inaccessible ravines. And 
finally I was going to become completely 
the master of a newly acquired flivver, 
caring for it day by day with the wisdom 
and tenderness of a mechanic, learning 
the secrets of its every rattle, and chari- 
oting forth in it to the scenic points of a 


s »-called 
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wide-stretching countryside. No one 
should be able to say again that I was 
a dub at machinery. And if the sketch- 
book and pencils and beautifully soft 
erasers and what not that I carried into 
the country should give me an oppor- 
tunity to contribute in some small meas- 
ure to the progress of art, so much the 
better. I intended that if I perished not 
earlier than September, my epitaph 
could fittingly say: 


A VERSATILE CITIZEN 
HE DREW VERY CREDITABLE PICTURES 
OF THE MOUNTAINS 
AND HE WAS A WHIZ 
AT CHANGING A_ TIRE 


The season is now nearly over. The 
evenings are getting longer; there is 
talk of early frosts; the academic ma- 
chinery will shortly begin to revolve. I 
look back at my hopes for self-advance- 
ment and wonder what has become of 
them. 

There on the mantelpiece is my row 
of books, the ones in the middle stand- 
ing up bravely, the ones at the ends 
leaning in wearily, as if exhausted by 
their attempts to improve my mind. I 
began with the short and easy books 
first, because it was so hot in July. I 
delayed my attack on Mr. Wells longer 
and longer because it was so cool in 
August that there seemed to be other 
and better things to do. Then one 
bracing day, stung with shame, I dived 
in. For days I read like a demon. I 
covered eighty million years at the rate 
of several million a day. I crashed 
through Greek and Roman history with 
terrific speed. Then I got stalled among 
the Visigoths. And it was worse than 
that. Engaging one day in easy 
conversation about the beginnings of 
Mesopotamia, I found that the Assyri- 
ans, the Chaldeans, the Persians, and the 
Sassanids were completely tangled in 
my mind. Opening the history one 


evening at the wrong place, I read sev- 
eral pages with intense interest before I 
realized that I had covered them before. 
So long as Mr. Addison Sims sticks to 
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the Neanderthal man I may be able to 
reply to him with gusto; but if he men- 
tions Thothmes I, I shall have to pre- 
tend that I am a little hard of hearing. 
And if he should question me upon Otto 
the Great— Manifestly, it has been a 
weak year for literature. 

Nor have my advances in the study 
of nature been what I had hoped. I 
soon found that the birds were best 
studied at an hour when the only really 
pleasant thing associated with bird life 
was the large feather pillow in which my 
nose was buried. I kept putting off my 
ornithological studies on the theory, 
very plausible at 4 a.m., that I was tired 
from my labors of the winter and needed 
sleep above all things; until the birds 
gave up singing, out of sheer discour- 
agement, and prepared to migrate to 
regions where they would be more ap- 
preciated. 

I climbed one mountain. It was a 
practice climb. I was always expecting 
to climb another the day after to-mor- 
row, but the time somehow never came. 
There were always other things to be 
done. I played just enough tennis to 
afford the spectators undisguised amuse- 
ment, but not enough to shame them. 
I played just enough golf to convince 
myself that the local links were badly 
adapted to a dashing style such as mine. 
The pages of my sketchbook are still as 
clean and white as when I came to the 
mountains. And as for the flivver— 

Frequently I have been told from the 
pulpit that we learn only through suf- 
fering, but I never felt the full impact of 
this statement until I took up the care 
of a flivver. Oh yes, I have made some 
headway with driving it. The dents on 
the doorpost of the garage are the marks 
only of my earlier and less inspired at- 
tempts at getting in and out. The days 
are past when to meet another car on 
the road was to be seized with terror at 
the narrowness of the margin between 
the Scylla of collision and the Charybdis 
of the ditch. I haven’t had a panic—a 
real panic, with the car running wild 
and all mental processes at a standstill— 
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for weeks. Good-natured people humor 
me by saying that I drive very nicely. 
Upkeep, however, is another matter. I 
have a little book with a diagram in it 
which tells me where grease and oil 
should be applied to the flivver, and 
once a week I prop the book on a mud- 
guard and oil the places marked “A” 
and grease all the places marked “B” 
until the filthy job is done and I can 
wash my hands and face and elbows and 
ears and rejoin civilized society. This 
much I can stand. But the flivver has 
constant ailments, and each when it 
comes is strange to me. I have learned 
what to do when it coughs and when it 
starts sliding backward downhill, but 
there are a hundred other possible mala- 
dies, and each means a good day in my 
future utterly spoiled. I sicken to think 
what would happen if an unexplored 
portion of the flivver went wrong; the 
only hope would be that it would hang 
together till I could reach a garage and 
say weakly to the local member of the 
Black Hand: “We make a queer noise. 
Won't you look us over?” One of the 
preachers who said we learn only 
through suffering advised us to live each 
day as if it were our last. That is a per- 
fect description of my life with the fliv- 
ver. No, it has been only a moderate 
season from the point of view of mechan- 
ical progress. 

The only way I console myself upon 
my inferiority to the garageman as a 
mechanician, my inferiority in climbing, 
golf, tennis, art, literature, and ornithol- 
ogy, is by considering how well I have 
learned to put in ice, to pump and carry 
water about the house in pails when the 
gasolene pump is on the sick list; to 
walk half a mile up the road and find 
out why the milk wasn’t delivered; to 
welcome unexpected callers who come 
just as we are leaving for a picnic and 
stay long enough to put the picnic out 
of the question; to bring up wood from 
the cellar; to go to the village for er- 
rands; to sit on the porch and contem- 
plate the mountains. In each of these 
respects my technic has notably im- 
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proved during the summer. As I look 
back upon the flying weeks, I realize 
that I have spent most of my time on 
these trivial things, these absurdities. I 
see how impossible it is to get in the ice 
and fetch wood and do errands and still 
accomplish all the noble things that I 
intended to accomplish. In particular, I 
see how impossible it is to combine a 
proper program of _ self-improvement 
with a really thorough mastery of the 
art of sitting on the porch and contem- 
plating the mountains. 

Sometimes when I consider these facts 
I am impressed with the futility of life. 
But not always. At other times, when 
I get discouraged at my own unimprob- 
ableness, I simply go out on the porch, 
stretch out in the hammock, watch the 
cloud shadows slowly moving over the 
hillsides, and listen to the wind in the 
treetops; and presently Mr. Wells's col- 
lection of useful knowledge slips out of 
my hand and I am contemplating the ex- 
ceeding pleasantness of life. 


THE LOWER MATHEMATICS 
BY FLORENCE GUY WOLSTON 

T has been my misfortune, at various 

times, to meet men and women I 
should like for friends, only to discover 
that they were experts in the exact 
sciences. Then I have known that all 
was over between us. My best efforts 
at social charm would pass lightly in 
the academic air, the weight of my 
brain would seem like a soap bubble in 
contrast with theirs. For what can a 
mere lower mathematician understand 
of the size of a micron, or how the dis- 
tance from Ursus Major to the Southern 
Cross was determined without a ruler? 
In the presence of the mathematical 
mind which thinks at one time in terms 
of ten or a dozen figures and sees the 
earth to the minuteness of a spider’s 
eyelash, it is not possible to get by, 
simply murmuring, with an attempt at 
an intelligent smile, “Wonderful!” 
“Strange Phenomenon!” “ Extraor- 
dinary!” Yet that is about the limit of 


a lower mathematician’s comprehension. 
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It has always been a matter of debate 
with me whether being a lower mathe- 
matician is caused by heredity or en- 
vironment. In my case it seems to be 
both, for my cherished mother is not 
one hundred per cent. sound in arith- 
metical processes, and I myself made a 
bad start with Miss Sophie Goldthwaite 
in the first grade of grammar school. 

Sophie was conscientious, to be sure, 
in her insistence that two and two made 
four. The trouble was she never went 
on to explain four what. It was her 
custom to write in big, chalky letters 
on the blackboard 2 + 2 = ? and then, 
turning fiercely, demand the missing 
number. She smiled approvingly upon 
the child with the quickest memory .and 
loudest voice who first shouted “‘ Four!” 
But that this performance had any rela- 
tion whatever to objects about us in 
life, no one in the grade ever suspected. 
It came upon me, quite suddenly during 
a summer vacation. One day I stum- 
bled bare-legged into a hornet’s nest 
and went crying to my grandmother. 
While binding up the wounds she re- 
marked with impressive sympathy, 
“Why you’ve four bites—two on your 
arms, and two on your legs!” Then I 
realized poignantly that when people 
said you have two and two they meant 
four of something. 

This valuable discovery, however, 
only added to my confusion, for as soon 
as I began to apply it, I found it wasn’t 
so. If you said two apples and two 
dogs it didn’t make four of either. To 
make matters worse, subtraction came 
along. When I tried the new formula 
on the boy next door who had three 
tennis balls, borrowing one from his 
three did not leave two, because he 
wouldn’t allow it and behaved as though 
it were illegal. He said he wouldn't 
have any subtraction going around where 
he was. 

Miss Goldthwaite’s efforts were so 
markedly unsuccessful that my cheery 
little aunt who had been a kindergarten 
teacher volunteered to supplement her 
instruction in arithmetic. And so, with 
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peppermints offered freely as reward, I 
mastered the multiplication tables in 
rhythm. The tune was exceedingly sim- 
ple, a few notes which were chanted to a 
swaying movement from left to right. 
It was a sort of monotonous tom tom, 
primitive music: two times two is four— 
er, two times three is six—ix, two times 
four is eight—ate. 

Kindly as were Aunt May’s inten- 
tions, the result of the tables made easy 
has been one of the blights of my life. 
To compute I always have to sing, and 
I have to stand up so as to get the sway- 
ing rhythm, which is part of the associa- 
tion. Then, too, I am obliged to start 
at the very beginning and sing the whole 
piece. It is a great inconvenience. 
Sometimes in a drygoods store, I have 
had the humiliation of standing before a 
haughty clerk who eyed me stonily 
while I sang long enough to get to two 
times eleven and determine the amount 
of change which should be given me. 

Several friends who have little for- 
mulas for quick computing have tried to 
help me. But the short cuts are worse 
than the direct process. One friend says 
that if you want to multiply five and 
nine the easy way is to multiply five 
by ten first and subtract five from the 
answer. Another informs me that any 
multiple of nine can be remembered 
because the two digits of the answer 
always add up to nine. I tried to use 
this once in getting the answer of seven 
times nine but the result was seventy- 
two because all I could recall was that 
seven and two are nine. 

After these lessons I always go back 
to the simple, direct action of counting 
on mv fingers. Long years of practice 
have taught me to do this clandestinely, 
with considerable finish. I can walk 
along Fifth Avenue, chatting with a 
friend, and with my hands in my muff, 
determine whether I shall have a car 
fare left to take me home if I stand 
treat for afternoon tea. When the 


laundry man comes, by keeping my 
hands crossed behind my back, I can 
verify the change and discourse on the 
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weather at the same time. Of course, 
there is always some slight danger of 
being observed or of getting my fingers 
mixed with my thumbs, but most of the 
time I manage very comfortably. 

A pleasant feature of the lower mathe- 
matics is that it gives so many people 
an opportunity to be kind. There have 
always been mathematical Samaritans 
in my life. In High School a nice boy 
with a passion for algebra and geometry 
sat behind me. We arranged exchange 
scholarships. Fred did all my home work 
in geometry and coached me in stage 
whispers, during recitations. In return, 
I translated his French and wrote a 
weekly theme for him. No one seemed 
to notice the similarity in our style. 
Once, in gratitude for my literary serv- 
ices, he wrote “U-R-An-Angle.” The 
defects in his spelling saved the day, 
for when Professor Egbert found the 
note he thought it was some practice 
scribbling in geometry. 

After school days I was equally for- 
tunate. First aid always came from 
unexpected sources. The year I kept 
a household budget, I had a mathe- 
matical cook. She devised a miscellane- 
ous column where we put fictitious items 
when the balance was wrong. It was 
always a bit nerve-racking, though, to 
have it in mind that a day’s allowance 
for food must correspond with the 
amount expended. I spent hours in the 
market, trying to compute the relative 
economics of two pounds of porterhouse 
steak at fifty-five cents a pound, or three 
pounds of chopped Hamburger at thirty- 
eight cents. I lived in a perpetual de- 
bate as to whether two pounds of rice at 
twelve and a half cents would bring the 
stipend out more evenly than one and 
one-half quarts of beans at sixteen cents. 
Whenever neither the cook nor I could 
discover how we had managed, in re- 
ceiving thirty dollars to expend forty- 
five, we regretfully put the family on a 
diet of Hungarian goulash and corned 
beef hash until the first of the month 
when we could start fresh. 

In the matter of my relations with the 
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bank, I have a benevolent acquaintance 
who has a passion for bookeeping. Re- 
garding me as any philanthropist would 
a handicapped person, she has assumed 
complete charge of my checking account, 
and keeps me posted as to my financial 
status. It seems perfectly simple and 
easy. But she takes a month’s vaca- 
tion every year and then I usually have 
trouble. Last summer, in some myster- 
ious way I added two hundred dollars 
to my account, when I should have sub- 
tracted it. At the end of the month 
the balance in my check book was larger 
than I expected, six hundred and fifty 
dollars, in fact, instead of two hundred 
and fifty. Since I never dispute what 
is in a bank book, I regarded the amount 
as a legacy. I had a wonderful sensa- 
tion of unexpected wealth and spent it 
royally. Among other things, I bought 
a new suit. It was a great shock to me 
when the tailor called, in wildest excite- 
ment, waving my check which had “*No 
funds” stamped upon it. 

Besides giving others these large op- 
portunities for helpfulness, the lower 
mathematics has the advantage of creat- 
ing a sense of hero worship. If I had the 
awarding of gold and silver crosses and 
ribbons for buttonholes, I should bestow 
them first of all upon the men and 
women who deal regularly and pain- 
lessly with numbers. Neither a famous 
general nor an invincible statesman ever 
seems half so great to me as a bank 
cashier. Whenever I see just plain, 


ordinary men, sitting patiently in their 
little cages, counting serenely without 
the aid of their fingers, and not even 
humming their tables, I am filled with 
awe and respect. 

Hero worship, however, arouses in me 
Almost every 


no desire for emulation. 
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one of the exact sciences is upset, in one 
way or another, every few years. Fol- 
lowers of Einstein claim that he has 
already upset almost everything and 
there is no telling where he will stop. 
Besides, it was an acknowledged expert 
in computation who proved, with an 
arithmetical formula which nobody ever 
disputed, that men could never fly. 
There were editorials about it, at the 
time, in the New York newspapers. 
And while people were reading his charts 
and findings, a couple of young men who 
may never have taken a course in loga- 
rithms at all, had put together boards 
and canvas and were flying around as 
sasily as birds. 

I have faith that by waiting patiently 
the time will come when a lower mathe- 
matician will have more show. . I am 
hopeful that a day will dawn when the 
innocent brains of little children will not 
be encumbered with the horrible prob- 
lems that are now put to them when 
they should be out of doors in the sun- 
light. Think of them now, in schools, 
studying out rates on mortgages they 
will never use, determining prices of 
goods they cannot afford to buy, figuring 
endlessly upon problems made up for 
the express purpose of creating misery 
for them. And it is all so unnecessary. 
We have watches to tell us the time 
instead of figuring it out as our ancestors 
did. Why can’t modern calculating 
machines which instantly solve the proc- 
esses of addition, substraction, multipli- 
cation, and division be made cheaper and 
smaller so that everybody can have one? 
When they are as cheap and as common 
as watches and toothbrushes, even the 
representatives of exact sciences will use 
them, and then the lower mathematician 
will achieve genuine social equality. 


























BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


HE cure of the world is going slowly, 
but it does go on in some places. 
Of Russia one might still say that she 
will have to be worse before she is 
better, if it were not so difficult to 
imagine anything worse for Russia than 
her present experience. As she is, her 
condition ought to lead to improve- 
ment on the general principle that day 
follows night. For there are a great 
many Russians still alive in spite of 
those who have been killed or who have 
starved, and some of them are intelli- 
gent, and in spite of present appear- 
ances, people who have faith and look 
far ahead are confident that the Russia 
that is now crushed will rise again, and 
make a new start for civilization. 
And what the Mohammedan nations 
are up to, and which way they are mov- 
ing, and how the Greeks and the Balkan 
nations are headed, and which way the 
tide runs in Asia, are all fairly specu- 
lative matters. But in Western Europe 
there are, at this writing, gestures at 
least that the newspapers welcome as 
signs of returning sanity. The manias 
of the war seem to be wearing off and 
the idea is penetrating even the most 
obdurate minds that if further and very 
serious catastrophes are to be averted, 
facts must be recognized and measures 
taken to fit them. The great fact that 
is now facing exposure is that the only 
one of the allied nations of Europe that 
can pay its war debts is Great Britain, 
and even for her the burden is very, 
very heavy, and she must have more 
trade to carry it. 
France is gradually substituting for 
consideration of what Germany ought 
to pay to her the consideration of what 


Germany can pay, and begins to realize 
that it is not to her interest to let Ger- 
many go bankrupt. Somebody said it 
took England a hundred years, or may 
be it was longer, to learn that it did not 
pay to keep a debtor in prison—that it 
was better for all hands to turn him out 
and let him get to work. That is the 
truth which Franceseemsreluctantly pre- 
paring to accept in the case of Germany. 
It has been impressed upon her that she 
cannot get reparations out of Germany 
unless Germany can do some business, 
and that Germany cannot get the credit 
necessary to do business on an adequate 
scale unless the claims on her are re- 
duced to proportions that she can han- 
dle. So long as she is hopelessly in- 
solvent, without prospects of being any- 
thing else, bankers are shy of lending her 
money. So long as she cannot get money 
with which to do business, she caunot 
pay France anywhere near what she has 
been condemned to pay her. 

So there is talk of a general readjust- 
ment of war debts—France to be excused 
from paying Britain three or four billion 
dollars and France in turn to let Ger- 
many off ten or twelve billion dollars, 
and so bring obligations down to a size 
where there is some possibility of han- 
dling them. Itis proposed that Britain 
shall give up her war claims on pretty 
much everyone and find her compensa- 
tion, if she gets any, in the release of 
trade from bondage. She must have 
trade; that is her life’s blood. Britain 
owes war debts to no one but the United 
States. If she gives up her claims on 
the other nations, it may become em- 
barrassing for us to maintain our claims 
against her, and indeed if this general 
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-rancellation sets in, how are we going 
to keep on our books the charges against 
France and Italy? Soif England cancels 
France’s debt to her, there is no telling 
what she may start. And it is these 
proposals that the newspapers speak of 
as the signs of returning sanity. 

Sanity is a very scarce article in this 
troubled world. We can use a quantity 
of it at home. Perhaps its prevalence in 
Europe, if it does prevail there, will be 
helpful to us here. Sanity in human 
affairs consists of finding out what is 
necessary to do, and doing it. In the 
strikes that prevail in this country at 
this time of writing that has not yet 
been done, but it will have to be done 
before we can get due measure of satis- 
faction in our business affairs. There 
are great labor problems to be worked 
out in this country. They are difficult, 
and call for intelligence, forbearance, 
knowledge, and good will. They call 
also for acceptance of decisions when 
properly reached. The effort now pro- 
ceeding is to work them out. 

We might all be more tolerant of one 
another, nations included, if we realized 
and appreciated more fully how useful 
other people are to us and how many 
things they do for us and for the world, 
which we might have to do if they did 
not do them. We find a great deal of 
fault with the way other people do their 
work. We would undoubtedly find less 
fault with it if we had to undertake their 
work ourselves. The great use of other 
people, so far as we are concerned, is to 
do what we do not want to do, or are not 
fit to do. The great use of us, so far as 
they are concerned, is the same; to do 
what they do not want to do, or are not 
qualified to do. 

People are qualified for very different 
employments, but, according to their 
qualifications, they ought to be worth 
their salt to one another. The miners 


are indispensable to the coal operators 
because without miners they cannot get 
out any coal or make any money. The 
operators ought to be just as indispen- 
sable to the miners, and they are, for 
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without the organization of the coal 
business the miners could not make a 
living mining coal. The railroad em- 
ployees of all kinds are indispensable to 
the management of the railroads, but so 
is the management indispensable to the 
employees, and one ought to be as solici- 
tous as the other to keep both manage- 
ment and employees together on fair 
terms. 

So with the nations. We are begin- 
ning to find out that they are necessary 
to one another. It is being clubbed into 
us that we cannot allow great organized 
nations to fall into evil days without 
sharing their misfortunes. We have to 
trade with them in order to get the 
luxuries and conveniences of life that 
we are used to. If they do not prosper, 
trade is bad and we have to go without 
things that we like to have. 

Just now there are people who are 
zealous advocates of the simple life. 
They go in very strong for the limitation 
of wants and the cultivation of the 
spiritual life on a very simple material 
basis. Gandhi in India is of that sort. 
He says to throw away all modern im- 
provements and go back to plowing with 
a sharp stick. But that sort of thing 
would pretty well end the relations of 
nations, which are based considerably on 
the development and the satisfaction of 
wants. To want so many things that 
we need the help of other people to get 
them is a part of progress, and makes. 
for the development of mankind so long 
as we can contrive that the other people 
shall help us willingly, and that they 
shall get from us as good value as we get 
from them. It is not possible to satisfy 
everyone any more than it is possible to 
satisfy oneself. We are all more or less 
greedy, more or less disposed to see our 
own wants big and to forget the wants 
of other people; but it is possible for 
us all to work for one another and to 
accomplish such a distribution of the 
results of thought and work as ought to 
satisfy reasonable people. That is the 
job that the managers of this world are 
on all the time and must continue to be 
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on. That they are not likely ever to 
accomplish it to the entire satisfaction 
of mankind is nothing to its disparage- 
ment—that is only like saying that there 
won't be any millennium. Perhaps there 
won't, but there can be improvements, 
constant improvements, and to secure 
these is sufficient justification of life. 

It might encourage the despondent 
and bring patience to folks who need it 
if they could remember to look at the 
afflictions of the world as processes of 
progress. It is not a new thought, even 
in this department of this magazine, that 
pain is our great instructor. If fire did 
not burn and disease did not kill, and 
flies and other bugs did not carry it, 
and war were not so deadly, and star- 
vation were not so painful and unwhole- 
some and so conducive to low spirits and 
bad temper, the human race would really 
not getanywhere. Thereisagreat “you'll 
be-damned-if-you-don’t” behind every- 
thing, that keeps us moving forward if 
we are going to survive at all. Russia is 
a great example and a horrible one, and 
it has not yet gone far enough to find a 
moral; but take our own case at this 
writing, the railroad strikes and the coal 
strikes—they hurt so many innocent 
people! Alot of thecoal miners’ families 
are in a bad case. It is not really due to 
their having done wrong, so much as to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the coal 
industry; so it usually is with strikes in 
general. They go out and suffer and 
advertise that something is wrong. 
One notices that the Quakers, with their 
wonderful instinct for doing the right 
thing, are trying to relieve suffering in 
the worst of the coal-mining districts. 
That makes for infusion of reasonable- 
ness into the miners’ minds. 

We are assured that this is the age of 
democracy—that democracy is the last 
refuge of the perplexed, and that it has 
got to carry the world along through 
its next advance. The strikes are in- 
evitable methods of democracy. They 


are popular revolts on a limited scale 
against existing conditions of living. 
More than that, they are the struggles 
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of the workers after self-determination. 
The power of democracy is a sort of tidal 
power. The wisdom of it comes out of 
the feelings of great masses of people 
based pn their actual experience of life. 
That is where it is good. Its efforts and 
its choices are based on facts of human 
experience. Russia’s present govern- 
ment is based on theory, and it is not 
working. It is not democratic, but our 
strikes are democratic. What they say 
to all of us—to government, to coal 
operators, to railroad men, to consumers 
of coal and to patrons of railroads, is that 
the machinery of mining and railroading 
is not good enough and must be im- 
proved. It says it with such pene- 
trating emphasis that the improve- 
ments will probably come; very likely 
they will have started before these words 
reach their readers. In democracies, as 
in autocracies, managers will be few. It 
is better so. But they will be repre- 
sentative, deriving their power from the 
people they serve, and the voice of the 
people will always reach them. It will 
not tell them what to do, but it will tell 
them that they must do something, and 
they will scurry around to find out what 
that something is. 

In our adventure in democratic gov- 
ernment our fathers tried to secure for 
us such good as there was in autocracy, 
and gave great power to our President. 
It is curious how that expedient is being 
repeated in the handling of other details 
of organized life. Organized professional 
baseball kept having troublesome diffi- 
culties until finally various managers got 
together and hired a despot. It worked 
pretty well and encouraged the pro- 
jectors of the great movie industry to 
do the same thing. They hired the 
Postmaster General away from the 
Administration. Now the producers of 
plays have followed suit, and set up 
Augustus Thomas as arbiter of things 
dramatic. In all these cases, discomfort 
and quarrels and loss led to progressive 
action, and they all illustrate the truth 
that organization cannot dispense with 
leadership and authority, and that 
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finally, in tight places, the safest de- 
cisions come out of the working of the 
mind of one man. In some head the 
facts must be digested, counsel must be 
considered, and a conclusion reached 
that has behind it the power to make it 
operate. It is the multitude that falls 
sick and demands a cure, but it is the 
doctor who must prescribe. 

It is interesting to watch how far 
this movement toward one-man power 
will go. Will all the railroads presently 
have one leader, and all the coal mines, 
and all the motor car people, and all the 
advertising men, and all the hotel men, 
and all the automobile men, and so on 
through as many forms of organized 
industry as require to work together? 
Our fathers had some such idea in their 
heads when they constituted the Senate. 
There is no novelty about an executive 
head. Every railroad has one, every 
bank, every great corporation, every 
state, every baseball team. There is 
some novelty about the place invented 
for Judge Landis and Mr. Hays and Mr. 
Thomas. It is not so much executive as 
judicial. Their office is in great part to 


keep their clients out of court—to say 
what goes and what does not go. They 
have powers of punishment, at least 
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Judge Landis has, and can fine and sus- 
pend. After all it is self-government 
that set up these interesting autocrats. 
The baseball men said: “We have too 
many troubles. Let us take care of our- 
selves and get a man of our own to settle 
our disputes for us.”” The railroads in 
the war years had an autocrat, but he 
was not of their choosing. He did not 
represent the railroads, he represented 
the government. That is different. All 
the labor unions have labor chiefs, but 
they have not yet got a trial judge and 
general to keep them out of trouble. 

All railroads hate boards. No doubt, 
everybody who has to do business hates 
boards. We still have in us some of the 
Oriental preference for judgment of our 
case by a single man. How far back the 
management of the world matters will 
swing toward that preference is some- 
thing worth considering. In tight places 
we turn to one-man power, which is a 
swift instinct of age-longexperience. In 
great wars we know we shall never get 
anywhere until we find a great general 
and give him power. The favorite 
cure of humanity’s troubles is still the 
right man in the right place, and in all 
the current vogue of democracy it goes 
as strong as ever. 
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BY FREDERICK L. 
HAT very evening, “Sitting” Bull— 


his friends never did call him Living- 
ston—had looked across the candles at his 
beautiful young wife, and thought how much 
she had contributed to the success of his 
favorite cult. For, if he had made his per- 
sonal freedom his religion, Paula had cer- 
tainly made it her profession. It was too 
bad, he thought, that all his friends—their 
guest of the evening, for instance—were not 
so helpfully appreciative as his wife. There 
was no use denying it. There was some- 
thing in Jack Weston’s manner which in- 
timated that he, Bull, was not one of free- 
dom’s heroes, but merely a complacent, 
indolent, rather fat man; that what he 
believed to be freedom was really not freedom 
at all, but a sort of mental flatulence that 
would blow up and burst if you stuck a pin 
in it. All through dinner, Weston had been 
ready with the pin! 

“You free?” he had said, as soon as Paula 
had gone upstairs. “‘ You, with your charm- 
ing and efficient wife, and your rotten money, 
and your obsequious servants, and your 
house that is a prison in itself? Why, you 
poor simp! You're not free at all. There’s 
no such thing as freedom. And I can prove 
it. Ican prove that you aren’t free to do the 
simplest thing—here—now—in your own 
house.” 

Huh! Not free in his own house to do the 
simplest thing? Why, the fellow might just 
as well have said that he, “Sitting” Bull, 
could not sit in his own chair, in his own 
dining room, in his own home, as long as he 
liked! And that, as a matter of fact, is just 
what he did say. 

“For instance,” 
sitting quietly 


said Weston, “‘you are 
in your own chair. You 
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MAN WHO JUST SAT 


COLLINS 


think you are free to sit there without asking 
anyone’s permission, don’t you?” 

“T know I am,” answered the host, bellig- 
erently. 

“You think you can sit there just as long 
as you wish to, without explaining to anyone 
what it’s all about.” 

*T know I can.” 

“Well, I know you can’t.”” Weston looked 
at his wrist watch. “It is now eight thirty. 
I'll leave you sitting in that chair. I'll go to 
the opera and return at twelve. In the 
meantime you just sit—sit in the chair and 
sit tight, understand? And if you are still 
sitting in that chair when the clock strikes 
midnight, Pll say you are a free man. But 
if, when I return, you are not in that chair, 
I'll have proved what I say—that you aren’t 
free at all.” 

** How ridiculous!” snorted “‘Sitting”’’ Bull. 
“As if I didn’t know I could sit in my own 
chair. I'll bet you any amount of money 
I can sit here all night.” 

“Never mind the betting. You just 
attend to the sitting,”’ said Weston, rising, 
*‘and never mind all night. You won't last 
till midnight.” 

“Tl bet you ten thousand dollars that I 
will,’ cried Bull. He was more than an- 
noyed. He was angry. “Ten thousand 
dollars, see!” 

“*Are you sure you want to?” 
“Tt seems a shame—”’ 

“Tm not a child, Weston,” 
rupted. 

“All right, old man, if you insist. Ten 
thousand bucks if you're in that chair at 
midnight. You’re on.” Jack Weston ex- 
tended a hand which “Sitting” Bull took— 
without rising. 


said Weston. 


Bull inter- 
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“At midnight,” Weston called from the 
door. 


If Jackson, the butler, had been as familiar 
with Historia Religiosa as he was with mat- 
ters gastronomic, he might have attached a 
spiritual significance to his master’s extraor- 
dinary behavior. He would have recalled 
that durable old boy, Saint Simeon Stylites, 
who sat thirty years on a pillar sixty feet 
high, and earned world-wide fame as the 
Sitting Hermit. He would have read into 
the strained, wan face before him something 
of the spiritual exaltation which Livingston 
and Simeon must both have felt. But Jack- 
son had never heard of sitting saints. And 
so, naturally, he thought his master’s trouble 
was strictly physical, presumably digestive. 

“Can I get you something hot, sir?” 
queried Jackson anxiously. 

“No thank you, Jackson.” 

For more than an hour “‘Sitting”’ had been 
amusing himself by composing, sometimes 
out loud, heroic stanzas in the meter of 
“Horatius at the Bridge.” In these lyrics 
he found himself emerging as “Sittingus at 
the chair.” Men before him had been 
heroes on the backs of steeds, and in poses 
wholly vertical. He it was who would go 
down in history as the man who fought his 
battle sitting down. He wouid introduce 
the right angle into the annals of freedom! 

“A little apple brandy, sir?” pursued the 
butler. 

“No. 

“Soda and hot water is good, sir. 
she says—”’ 

Livingston Bull turned astonished eyes on 
his usually silent servant. 

“What are you trying to do to me, Jack- 
son?”” he said. 

“Well, you see, sir,” 
“it’s after ten.” 

“And what of it?” 

Jackson was alarmed. His fears for his 
master’s stomach had melted before worry 
for the condition of his mind. In all events, 
sudden excitement was to be avoided. Jack- 
son determined on retreat. 

“T just thought you might want to know 
the time, sir.” With that he grabbed a tray 
of dishes and backed discreetly toward the 
screen that hid the pantry door. 

“If I want to know the time Ill ask for 
it,” growled his employer. 

“Yes sir,” agreed Jackson, with a final 
convulsive backing movement that landed 


Nothing to drink, thank you.” 
Cook, 


mumbled Jackson, 
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him against the screen instead of behind it. 
For a second the high tapestried structure 
rocked on its mahogany foundation, seemed 
to be tottering pantryward, and then, meet- 
ing a resistance more potent than Jackson’s 
impact, pitched forward into the room: Be- 
fore it went Jackson and his loaded tray. 
Behind it, or behind where it had been, were 
the standees—cook, squat, fat, and done to 
a turn; the second man, faded shadow of 
Jackson’s greatness; a steamy laundress, a 
scullery maid who looked the part, and 
Molly, the pretty parlor maid—all drawn by 
anxious curiosity to witness the extraor- 
dinary behavior of the man who just sat. 
Oh, there was one other interested 
spectator—O’Brien, the copper on the beat! 

Livingston Bull was far too angry to 
speak, the eavesdroppers far too discom- 
fited. At this critical moment the upstairs 
bell rang. Never was house bell answered 
with such alacrity. Cook, butler, second man, 
and girls incontinently scuttled. O’Brien’s 
dignity would not permit of such a course. 
Unsupported and unflanked, the representa- 
tive of the law faced the apostle of freedom— 
the screen like a gauntlet flung between 
them. What a subject for a tapestry or a 
mural decoration! 

“What the devil are you here for?” 
shouted Bull. 

“No offense, Mr. Bull. 
in,” stammered O’Brien. 

“Well, you'll please step out!” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Bull. 
all right now.” 

** All right—of course I’m all right!’ This 
was too much. First Jackson thought he 
was ill. Now this fellow was inferring 
he had needed watching. Was he indeed 
mad? Or wasn’t it possible for a gentleman 
to sit quietly in his own house? He twisted 
and squirmed in the Jacobean chair, but he 
did not get up. 

“That’s what I says to ’em,”’ assented the 
officer, edging toward the door; he admitted 
afterward that the victim’s polite manner 
had made him doubly suspicious but he 
determined to humor him. “It’s just this 
*ere bum hooch, I says. He'll get over it, I 
says, if he don’t go blind.” 

Livingston Bull drew himself up in his 
Jacobean chair. For a moment, it seemed 


yes, 


I just stepped 


You seem 


as if he were going to stand up. The strain 
was obviously telling on him. But he con- 
trolled his murderous feelings. 
get up. 


He did not 




















“PEN THOUSAND BUCKS IF YOU’RE IN THAT CHAIR AT MIDNIGHT” 


Can’t a man sit quietly in his own chair, 
in his own dining room, in his own home, 
without calling in the police?” he cried, 
““without people saying he’s sick or drunk 
or—”’ 

He glared ferociously at the cop, who made 
a quick jump for the pantry door. Bull 
heard a slight noise behind him. The fold- 
ing doors opened. Someone entered the 
room cautiously and stood at some distance 
from where he sat. It was his wife. Jack- 
son had done his worst. Paula was pale— 
and volubly solicitous for his health. 

“Me ill? Never felt better in my life. 
Look!”’ Mr. Livingston Bull began to do 
calisthenics with his arms and upper body. 
Mrs. Livingston Bull instinctively moved 
toward the door. 

“Oh, Livingston, have you been drink- 
ing?” 

Livingston looked wildly about. ‘Has 
that policeman been talking that stuff to 
you?” 

His wife’s eyes filled. This mad raving 
about the police was the last straw. A 
policeman—and in her dining room? How 
absurd! She shook her head sadly, and 
retreated openly to the doorway. 

*“No, Livingston, dear,” she said sooth- 


ingly, “‘you are mistaken. There was no 
policeman.” 
There came another of these sudden 


changes in the man’s mood—a most alarm- 
ing symptom, she had heard!—and he 
straightened up wide-eyed. He seemed to 
be about to rise. 

“That’s right, dear,’ began Paula sooth- 
ingly. ‘The best thing for you to do is to 
get up.” 

“Get up?” he cried as if she had hit him. 
For a long time he looked his wife solemnly 
in the eye. Then he spoke, “Am I, or am I 
not, a sane human being?” 

That question was not to be answered— 
not then—for Jackson was again standing 
uncertainly on the threshold, making a 
mighty effort to find his voice. ‘‘He’s come, 
ma’am,” gasped the butler, ignoring Bull 
completely as if he no longer counted in the 
world of men. 

*“Who’s come?”” demanded Bull. 

“The doctor, sir.” 
“Who's sick?” 
quiringly at his wife. 

The family doctor, peering cautiously from 
behind the protection of the butler, ex- 
changed understanding glances with the 
madman’s wife. 

Officer O’Brien had, in his discretion, with- 
drawn to a telephone booth to consult his 
captain; and now he was, in his valor, re- 
turning to do his duty. His appearance in 
the pantry door, breaking his way through 
the rows of retainers, backed this time by two 


Livingston looked in- 
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hospital attendants, a white-coated munici- 
pal doctor, and a nasal young man in plain 
clothes, produced a varying effect on the 
occupants of the room. Dr. Barnard was 
relieved. Paula just naturally 
Livingston Bull alone failed to 
recognize the gravity of the situation. 
Peevishness, annoyance, agitation, abuse, 
even protest, dropped from him. There came 
in their place, laughter, high, convulsive, 
maniacal laughter, that shook the whole 
upper part of his frame, that caused the 
Jacobean chair to rock and teeter like a dying 
top. 

Immediately the hospital doctor saw his 
duty. This was no case for a private house. 
The patient’s condition was clearly institu- 
tional. 

“For the last time, Mr. Bull’’—his tone 
was increasingly menacing—‘I ask you to 
get out of that chair.” 

“T won't doit! I won't do it!” the victim 
growled in a low, gargling, cavernous tone. 
“T tell you to leave me alone. All I want to 
do is to sit in my own chair. In my own 
chair, do you understand?” And then he 
fell to laughing again in series of maniacal 
explosions so much more articulate than 
“In my own chair, ha, ha! Chair, 


” 


obviously 
swooned. 


speech. 
ha, ha, ha!. . 
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The hospital doctor had a kindlier side. 
He too was, in his unprofessional moments, a 
collector of antiques. He noticed for the first 
time the quality of that straight, high-backed 
Jacobean chair. He understood how Bull, 
even in his insanity, might cling to so valu- 
able a possession. After all, it was but a 
short step, perhaps nothing more than the 
turning of a table leaf, between an anti- 
quarian and a paranoiac! 

“We'll humor the poor fellow,” he whis- 
pered to his men. ‘Strap him to the chair. 
We'll take ’em both with us.” 

Two additional uniformed attendants, 
preceded by a blast of cold air from the front 
door, swept into the room. Automatically, 
they thrust the long poles of the stretcher 
under the soft seat of the precious chair. 
The two original uniformed attendants 
seized the poles from the rear. The hospital 
doctor gave the word of command. They 
lifted Livingston Bull, chair and all, and 
bore him from the room. 


As Jack Weston and his gay mood and his 
high hat and his cape overcoat and his 
twirling stick swung around the corner into 
the avenue, he was amazed at the midnight 
throng around the Livingston Bull front 
stoop. The place was mobbed. Home- 











BEHIND THE SCREEN 


WERE THE STANDEES 
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going town cars filled with theater parties 
had drawn up two and three deep at the 
curb. Their owners blocked the sidewalks 
and crowded against the steps. The shining 
black ambulance towered above the motor 
tops. Traffic policemen on chugging motor- 
cycles were patrolling the block. From the 
deep shadows of neighboring windows bald 
heads and boudoir caps jockeyed for position. 
Bewildered, even a bit alarmed, Weston 
reached the edge of the crowd. Approaching 
a man in evening dress, he asked him the 
cause of the excitement. 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” responded 
the man, “old Livingston Bull has gone 
violently insane.” 

At this moment, “peal on peal of demoni- 
acal laughter smote the midnight air.” 
All eyes turned toward the open doorway. 
The first pair of bearers solemnly appeared. 
Immediately there was a loud and terrifying 
explosion. The avenue became like midday. 





DRAWER 693 
The poor wreck in the lifted chair was 
illumined in all his hideousy. A young man 
with over-developed nasal cavities, jumped 
out of a drawing-room window, landing on 
the granite railing at Weston’s side. 

“Did you get him?” he shouted into the 
darkness. 

*Sure,”’ came a voice from a second-story 
window, where Weston could just make out 
the square bulk of a newspaper man’s camera. 

“Good,” cried the nasal young man; then 
added, as if to himself, “Too bad it’s too 
dark for movies!” 


A distant clock was striking. It was mid- 
night—and “Sitting” Bull, in the cavernous 
recesses of the police ambulance, still sat. 
Over his face played the sweet smile of a 
contented mind. He had won ten thousand 
dollars. More than that, he had proved 
himself a free man. 

Some ideas—like freedom—never die! 
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** Member of the family, sir?” 
** Well—er—not an active member. I’m the bride’s former husband.” 
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Witure: “J wonder if they'd crack this nut for me.”’ 





His Financial Standing 
6 hemes small boys were earnestly dis- 
cussing the ability of their respective 
fathers. 

The son of a song writer said, ‘My father 
can come home in the evening and sit down 
after supper and write a song and take it in 
town the next morning and sell it for twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“But my dad,” eagerly spoke up the young 
heir of a short-story writer, “can write a 
story in an evening and take it in town the 
next morning and sell it for fifty dollars.” 

The preacher's son was a bit nonplussed 
until he had an inspiration. “*My father,” 
he announced triumphantly, “gets up in the 
pulpit and talks half an hour, and then it 
takes twelve men to carry the money up to 
him!” 


Signs of Prosperity 
eb the Cumberland Mountains of East 
1 Nashville man, 
“a good coon dog is considered a valuable 


‘ennessee,” says a 
asset. 

“Once I asked a native how many dogs 
he had. 

“*T ain't got but four,’ Jim replied de- 
jectedly. ‘Looks like I never kin git a 


start on dogs agin.””’ 


A Proficient Grammarian 

T was in the days when every school had 

a class in English Analysis. Gertie did 
not usually shine in such work, but this day 
she was sure of her ground. So she proudly 
began: 

**Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath’ 

**Urn’ is the subject and ‘can bust’ is the 
predicate!” aie 

Sociability an Asset 
ja SCRE CAL candidate, on paying a sec- 
4% ond visit to the house of a doubtful voter 
of the agricultural class, was very pleased, 
but somewhat surprised, on hearing from the 
elector that he would support him. 

“Glad to hear it,” said the candidate, “I 
thought you were against me.” 

“I was at first,” said the other. “When 
the other day you called here, and stood by 
that pigsty and talked for half an hour you 
didn’t budge me an inch. 

“But after you had gone away, sir, I got 
to thinkin’ how you'd reached your hand 
over the rail and scratched the pig’s back 
until he lay down with the pleasure of it. 
[made up my mind then that when a man was 
so sociable as that with a poor fellow-creature, 
I wasn’t the man to vote against him.” 
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A Matter of Construction 

pNre a Southern police court 

was haled an individual charged 
with abusing his team and using 
loud and profane language. One 
of the witnesses was a pious old 
darky, who was submitted to a 
short cross-examination. 

“Did the defendant use im- 
proper language while he was 
beating his horses?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Well, he talk mighty loud, 
suh,” 

“Did he indulge in profanity?” 

The witness seemed puzzled. 

The lawyer put the question in 
another form: 

“What I mean, Uncle Gus, is 
—did he use words that would be 
proper for your minister to use in 
a sermon?” 

“Oh, ves, suh,” the old man re- 
plied, with a grin that revealed 
the full width of his. immense 
mouth, “but dey’d have to be 
ranged diff’runt.” 
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Factory Owner: “I wish there were some way to dis- 
perse those strikers.” 

ManacGer: “They'll disperse ina minute. I see the ring- 
leader starting to take up a collection.” 


His Early Morning Task 
ATJOT all “city folks” are as ig- 
+* norant of the conditions in 
the country as some farmers are 
apt to suppose. A Bostonian 
who was spending his vacation 
on a farm in Maine, had resolved 
to rise with the birds, in order 
to get the full advantages of the 
rural life. 

“Well, young man,” said the 
farmer as the city chap hove in 
sight, “been out to hear the hay- 
cock crow, I suppose.” 

The city person smiled. ‘‘ No,” 
he said, “I’ve been out tying a 
knot in a cord of wood.” 





Revising Zoology 
| D pees aged five, thinks in 
terms of automobiles rather 
than those of natural history. 
Startled by a dog, running swiftly 
and barking gruffly, he described 


Mortuer: “Why, Willie! You promised to-day tobe the event vividly, exclaiming: 


Mother's good boy.” 


“Daddy, he came tearing down 


Wiiulz: “This ends it! I'm through! I resign!” the road with his cut-out open!” 





An Ecclesiastical Guide 
WHEN Phillips Brooks, the great “low 
church” bishop of Massachusetts, made 
his visitation at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, celebrated for its elaborate ritual, 
the rector considerately inquired if the bishop 
would like the usual service simplified. 

“Oh, no” was the reply. “Turn every- 
thing on!” 

A young but well-trained acolyte was 
told off to attend the bishop and before the 
towering figure paced, with impressive dig- 
nity, the small red-cassocked lad. 

A lady present, who knew and loved her 
Phillips Brooks but knew little of ritual, 
regarded the situation at first with anxious 
face, but soon became quite serene. On 
leaving the church, after service, she re- 
marked: 

“In the beginning, I was dreadfully afraid 
the bishop would not know where to go or 
what to do, but I felt perfectly safe about 
him when I saw that that little boy knew 
a great deal more about it all than the bishop 
did and was taking good care of him.” 
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From Realism to Romanticism 
;ouss longed to see a pig killed. An 
older person suggested that such a de- 
sire on the part of a little girl was neither 
womanly nor nice. 

“Yes, I know,” said Louise, apologeti- 
cally, “but mightn’t we pretend that it 
was the execution of Mary Queen of Scots?” 

Why the Costs Went Up 
OUNTRY storekeepers resort at times 
to ingenious methods to attract trade. 
A placard displayed in front of a store in a 
Southern town read as follows. 

“Step inside and get the greatest bar- 
gains you'll ever get again. The reason 
why I have hitherto been able to sell my 
goods so much cheaper than anybody else 
is that I am a bachelor, and do not need, to 
make a profit for the maintenance of wife 
and children. It is now my duty to inform 
the public that this advantage will shortly 
be withdrawn from them, as I am about to 
be married. They will, therefore, do well to 
make their purchases at once at the old rate.” 
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He: “Why on earth do you keep on clapping? 
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The last singer was awful.” 


Sue: “I know; but I like the gown she wore and I want to take another look at it.” 
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Arthur Ruhl has set forth in two recent 
numbers of Harper's his observations of 
some interesting phases of western home- 


stead life; in this issue he turns his attention 
to some of the great western cities. Prosper 
Buranelli is a member of the staff of the 
New York World. 


William Beebe, ornithologist, spends 
much of his time in scientific work at the 
Badtish Guiana Zodlogical Station, of which 
he is director. From this outpost of science 
on the edge of the South American jungle 
he sends to Harper’s his experiences in a 
mangrove forest, published in this issue. 
Mary Heaton Vorse, whose stories have 
been a feature of this Magazine for many 
years, is at work upon a new series of stories 
for Harper’s. To Margaret and J. W. 
Helburn the Magazine is indebted for the 
wonderful photographic views of the Alps 
published in this issue, which were secured 
only by prodigious effort and risk on the 
part of the daring adventurers. 


Dallas Lore Sharp, whose hobby of bee- 
keeping has been the subject of two articles 
during the past summer, is professor of 
English in Boston University, and this issue 
he writes upon an important phase of our 
national education. William McFee, chief 
engineer of the Carrillo, invites us aboard 
once a month upon his return from tropic 
ports. His stateroom is a picturesque me- 
lange—with books and autographed portraits 
of famous writers upon the walls, while the 
disjecta. membra of broken machine parts 
are dumped unceremoniously upon the floor 
to make place for his frequent callers. 


Francis Hackett, formerly literary critic 
of the New Republic, has gone abroad to 
engage in literary work as a free lance. 
Muriel Campbell Dyer, who now makes 
her home in California, will be recalled as 
the author of many distinguished stories 
published in Harprr’s some years ago. 


Robert Hillyer, one of America’s younger 






poets, has recently returned to’ his native 
land after doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

The contributors to the Lion’s Mouth 
this month are all well known to the Maga- 
zine’s readers. Frederick L. Collins, who 
appears in the Editor’s Drawer, is a new 
contributor to HarPErR’s. 


2 - 2 
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Mrs. Watts’ recent story, ““The Reward 
of Virtue,” continues to be a storm centre 
among our readers. We print the following 
spirited objection from a lady in Seattle, 
Washington: 


Dear Harper’s,—I was much surprised at the 
tone of the letters printed in the July Harrer’s 
praising the “Reward of Virtue.” 

The story was a long way from being so per- 
fect as Mrs. Deland and “‘Carnegie Hall” appear 
to think it is. In the first place what has the title 
to do with the story? In a perfect story the title 
either tells the story, or is indirectly so related 
that the meaning is obvious; but 
what was the reward of virtue? 
who deserved it, 


in this case, 
Who got it? 
and where was the virtue? 

So far as delineating character was concerned, 
the only well-drawn one was the aunt; we could 
understand her perfectly, but as for the mother or 
the girl, they were not well done unless we are 
to think that the girl was so entirely of her aunt’s 
blood, and because of her upbringing could not 
enter into her mother’s life. or inherit from her in 
the least particular; the criticism that naturally 
the daughter would have communicated with her 
mother, tho, only out of curiosity, is very good, but 
the whole scheme of the story is told from the 
outside, it is not subjective but entirely objective. 
My chief objection to the story is that my own 
experience of life was along the very same line. 

My parents died when I was quite young and 
I was reared by my aunt, my father’s sister, be 
tween whom and myself there was no sympathy, 
no congeniality. I was a booklover, a reserved 
introspective child, to whor all the details of life 
were distasteful, not to say abhorrent—Ugh, it 
makes my flesh creep yet to think of the sordid 
commonplace housecleaning, dishwashing, bed- 
making, sweeping, whitewashing, etc., etc., which 
were the horrid features of my daily life, and to 
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which my aunt bent all the energies of her mind, 
and mine also. There was this difference, I knew 
that my parents were dead and that I must take 
care of myself when I was old enough to do so. 
I do not know that 
I realized the reason for my dislike of everything 


I was to be a school teacher 


in my life, but if I could have dreamed that some- 
where in the world, there was a person working and 
providing for me, a person with whom there was 
such a solemn tie as my own mother, life would 
have been a wonderful thing, and I cannot believe 
that even to such an unromantic, unresponsive 
child 
would not have come a little thrill of something 


as the poor creature Was depicted, there 


that set her off from other children, and she would 
not have been so hideously inhuman as Mrs 
Watts depicted her. Mrs. Watts is not very 
“deep” not to have thought a little further as to 
how the human relation would actually work out, 
and as for the mother 

I will admit that Mrs. Watts has both “art and 
atmosphere” that she could make people accept 
the mother; the mother as perfect; a mother who 
could separate herself from her child all the grow- 
ing years of her young life, when, if ever, she would 
have been interesting and appealing and there 
Was an opportunity to draw her into her mother’s 
life, and mould her into what she wished her to 
be, and that people couldn't see that she was 
merely a selfish individual—contrast her with the 
“52 Weeks For Fleurette” 
stories named in the O 
Award) 


one of the 
Henry Memorial Prix 


story of 


which, at least, shows that an actress 
does not of necessity need cut herself off from her 
children, if she has any love for them—but what 
shall be said of a critic who employs such words: 

“IT was afraid after erecting a spiritual (7) wall 
between mother and daughter, which separated 
them as immutably as death, Mrs. Watts would 
permit such a TRITE device as duty or self-sacrifice 
to influence the mother into taking the girl back 
East and into her life.” (?) 

*A rrite device as duty or self-sacrifice”! To 
us of the older generation the question naturally 
arises: ** What is this Hedonistic Age coming to?” 

Is it possible that if Mrs. Watts had risen to the 
occasion and shown that there were such things 
as mother love and filial affection: that they were 
real and would overleap the barrier artificially 
grown up between them, and have put the rela- 
a level of human affection that the 
critic would have been less “profoundly moved "’? 

Is it any “art” 


tionship on 


to deseribe a human relation 
The art that 
would have taken those two people and have 


as obvious and commonplace? 


created love and understanding and _ affection 


between them and have raised the young girl out 
of that commonplace, sordid atmosphere in which 
her mother had so selfishly left her for all those 
young growing years, would have been art indeed. 

The person who could “thrill” to the idea that 
that young soul should be left in that death-in- 
life environment, must be supremely selfish; but 
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of one who could mix up a Beethoven Symphony 
with an O. Henry denouement and describe all 
as “‘a tingling down my vertebrae and my arms 
pricking with gooseflesh,” (!)—it is, after all, 
only what one could expect. 

I read the story several times to be sure that I 
got the idea, and the oftener I read it the lower 
it fell in my estimation. Certainly there are such 
mothers but do they appeal to our sympathy and 
affection? Are they perfect mothers? If this is 
“poignant, subtle and true” what of the “trite 
device” that runs through the noblest of our 
tales? In the Scarlet Letter is it not the mother 
love Hester develops for her little child that 
appeals to the human heart? What of Mrs 
Deland’s own tale of Helena Ritchie? Is it not the 
mother love of Helena for her foster son David 
that redeems the soul of Helena? The sense of 
purty and the willingness to sacrifice may be TRITE, 
but it is always noble, and strikes a responsive 
chord in the human heart, and while I do not ask 
that Mrs. Watts change the ending, I do claim 
that, in no sense of the word, is it a perfect story; 
and when a magazine publishes such “thrillers” 
as criticism— (‘unqualified praise’’ it surely is, 
and indiscriminate as well)—I ask, how can we 
have literature in America worthy of the name, 
if “Blurbs” are the only standards by which 
everything is judged? 


Mrs. A. B. S. 


Dear Harprr’s,— Mrs. A. B.S., in her criticism 
of my letter praising Mrs. Watts’ story, “The 
Reward of Virtue,” illustrates the sort of thing 
which hampers the proper appreciation of Ameri- 
can literature. Under the curse of the literary 
morality-squad the only sort of fiction which is 
deemed praiseworthy is the brand which depicts 
high and lofty characters and motives. Hence, 
Mrs. Watts has heartless 
mother, she is blamed much more severely than if 
she had created an inconsistent one. I grant 
Mrs. A. B. S. that it would have been a “happy” 
solution to the problem if the author had turned 
on “The Flower Song” by way of orchestral 
accompaniment and had shown a typical movie 
“fade-out” with the mother and daughter in a 
fond and tearful embrace. But would that have 
and Artistic? (Mrs. A. B. S. 
speaks a great deal about Art, with a capital 
letter.) 

To one who hasn’t read this story, the answer 
might perhaps seem “yes.” The average mother 
and daughter would behave just as Mrs. A. B.S. 
But I insist that this particular mother 
and daughter would not, and in making the reader 
understand why the spontaneous combustion 
which Mrs. A. B. S. expected is impossible, Mrs. 
Watts avoided the trite situation of a trumped-up 
happy ending. 

When visiting my home town out west not long 
ago I attended the “Study Circle” of a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. I heard a great deal of Mrs. A. B. S.’s 


because created a 


been consistent 


“ 


desires. 














PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


type of criticism. The author's style, character- 
ization, and movitation were entirely ignored in 
the heated discussion of whether or not the hero 
and heroine ““done wrong.” As the book under 
vivisection happened to be Sudermann’s The Song 
of Songs, 1 must say the “literary criticism” was 
almost as amusing as Mrs. A. B. S.’s letter. 

But why argue the matter? It would be quite 
useless, Mrs. A. B. S. misconceives the 
whole problem. For example, she exclaims against 
my words, “Such a trite device as duty or self- 
as if thé mere reiteration of the words 
were a rebuke. Won't someone kindly point out 
to her that duty and self-sacrifice are not trite, 
but the device of using them in a certain story 


since 


sacrifice!” 


situation may most certainly be trite, as in the 
case under discussion. She hardly needed to use 
large capitals here f6 draw attention to her sadly 
muddled thinking CARNEGIE HALL 


We are tempted to add that Mrs. A. B. S. 
has missed the point that the title of the 
This in answer to the 
questions in the second paragraph of her 
letter. 

She would seem to let her whole case fall 


story is ironical. 


sé 


to the ground when she admits that “‘cer- 
tainly there are such mothers.” Her query 
as to whether they appeal to our sympathy 
and affection, or whether they are perfect 
mothers, is wholly irrelevant. The artist 
ask that like or dislike his 
characters but only that you approve the 
artistic integrity of their delineation. If 
Mrs. A. B. S. proposes to apportion literary 
merit in accordance with her personal liking 
and approval for characters, we fear that 
Becky Sharp, Madame Bovary, and a host 
of other immortal will have to 
take a back seat. 

It is undiscriminating censure of this sort 

we can’t dignify it with the term of criti- 
cism—that creeps too often into judgments 
of modern literary effort. Mrs. Deland’s 
The Vehement Flame has been objected to 
because some of the people in the story act 


does not you 


creations 


in a way that certain readers do not approve 
of. And the latest work of so fine an artist 
as Edith Wharton, Glimpses of the Moon, is 
now being condemned because the conduct 
of certain characters in the story is repre- 
hensible. We will never attain to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of art in America until the 
public is instructed as to the grounds on 
which artistic judgment rests. Nor will the 
public be capable of an artistic judgment 
so long as they are chiefly concerned with 
their moral approval and personal liking of 
the subject matter of art. 
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SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

One of the most distinguished of the younger English 
novelists, whose short stories are now reaching an 
American audience through HARPER'S MAGaZINt 


Dear Harper’s,—Among the responses: that 
Mr. Harrison Rhodes’ “Memories and My 
Mother” has evoked, the following verses have 
come into my hands. I have little personal 
knowledge of their author, have never seen her, 
but suspect that she is herself a “‘little bit” of 
Victorian, who has lived her fullest life in the days 
of the good queen that named this period; and 
also that she may have been “brought up” on a 
literary pasturage of a yet earlier period that 
faded away into the realm of “Faerie.” Yet, if 
she be late Victorian herself, she appears quite 
unafraid that the really innocent flapper will fail 
to counteract the wiles of “‘false Duessa” even as 
did the Spenserian Unas and Britomarts. 
join the verses ““Gentlewomen All.” 


I sub- 


Ruopa LEIGHTON 
GENTLEWOMEN ALL. 


Gentlewomen, one and all, 

You whose shadows backward fall 

While your gaze lost years enthrall, 
Pause, ere last farewell you call. 
Gentlewomen—all degrees: 

You deep lapped in urban ease, 

You beneath your village trees- 
Farm-wives midst your toil-smooth'd leas 


Drop the world a benison 

Ere your day shall quite be done, 
While you mark your sands outrur 
Golden in the level sun. 


You who in your mirrors learn, 
Beauty’s fires, howe’er they burn 
Drift to ashes in an urn- 

Peace be with you, as you turn! 
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You the masters loved to limn 

Still, your gaze, though something dim, 
Keeps a light that Faith did trim 

As of “ young-eyed cherubimt” 


You whom we “ Victoridr’’ fame, 
Mid-or-late 


For you sought no courtly fame, 


to you the’same; 


And you claim not, nor disclaim. 


Oh, you never say: “A Queen 
Ruled that ordered, tair demesne 
Where we moved, and whence we lean 


In our gracious port serene.” 


No, you never cry: “Look how 
Evil fashions good o’erbrow, 
And to false Duessa now 

All our young Beloveds bow!” 


Gentlewomen! But you say, 

Smiling through vour wreaths of gray: 
“These our young Beloveds—they 
(Ev'’n as we) must shape their way.” 


These you chide not, nor contemn, 
And you do not fear for them 
Aught shall steal their diadem, 
Womanhood its cloudless gem 


L’Envoi 
Gentlewomen all—and one 
(Midst their circle gentler none) 
Mother-soul, thy day long done, 


Take this song—half-orison' 
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Albert Bigelow Paine was an editor for 

many years before he attained his present 
distinction as an author. Consequently the 
Editors of Harper’s take unusual pleasure 
in printing the following letter in regard to 
Laura Spencer Portor’s articles in the August 
and September issues of the Magazine, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Paine’s tribute belongs_to 
the author of the articles rather than to 
themselves. 
Dear Harper’s,—Ever so many magazine 
features these days command the admiration of 
my head, but there are mighty few of them that 
I can really praise with my heart. Most writers 
even the best of them—are more concerned with 
the smartness of their phrasing and the exhibition 
of their knowledge than with their narration of 
events 

I am moved to these few remarks by the beau- 
tiful and unpretentious simplicity of Laura Spencer 
Portor’s ‘* Local Color” papers, which I have read 
with the purest enjoyment—a feeling so rare to 
one of my ancient and weatherbeaten wickedness 
that I would (or should) not feel comfortable if I 
did not send this word to you, and, through 
you, to the author, whom I do not know, but 
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whose rockribbed sincerity I do so strongly feel 
and admire. 
What a refreshment and stimulation in this age 
of literary show-off and sham! 
Sincerely, 


ALBERT BiceELow Patne. 
Oo & Og 
Major E. Alexander Powell, who has 


recently returned from many months of 
travel by car and caravan in the Middle 
East, is preparing for Harper’s MAGaziInE 
a series of three articles on one of the most 
novel, interesting, and adventurous journeys 
ever motor—a journey which, 
starting from Teheran, the City of the Pea- 
cock Throne, zigzagged across the entire 
width of Western Asia, through Persia, 
Kurdistan, Luristan, Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
and Syria, coming to an end on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

In the first of his articles (to be published 
next month) Major Powell will describe the 
difficulties and dangers of travel across the 
brigand-infested mountains of northwestern 
Persia; he will tell of his adventures in 
caravanserais and palaces; he will recount 
his experiences in journeying through a land 
which remains virtually unchanged since the 
days of Cyrus and Alexander. 

The second article of the series will deal 
with present-day conditions in Mesopotamia, 
“the Land Between the Rivers,” or ‘Iraq, 
as it is now known; of his stay in Baghdad, 
the capital of Haroun-al-Raschid, where the 
summer heat is so intense that its inhabitants 
spend their nights on the house-tops and their 
days in the cellars; of his audience with King 
Feisal, the most picturesque of modern rulers; 
and of his visits to the most remote of the 
ruined cities cf antiquity—Hit and Nineveh. 

The third article will describe the author’s 
remarkable journey across the desert from 


made by 


Mosul to Aleppo and thence across Syria, 
through Homs, Hama, and Ba’albek, to the 
Mediterranean. He will tell of his thrilling 
encounter in the desert with the great Sham- 
mar tribe, with its fifty thousand camels 
and its twenty thousand men, women, and 
children, and of his novel entertainment by 
its leader, Sheikh Arjil, one of the most 
famous of the great Bedouin chieftains. He 
will depict the life at the lonely outposts of 
the Foreign Legion along the line of the Last 
Frontier, and will recount his narrow escape 
from death when he and his companions were 
attacked by hostile Arabs armed with slings. 





